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INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  TRIBUNAL 
FOR  THE  FAR  EAST 
Court  House  of  the  Tribunal 
v/ar  Ministry  Building 
Tokyo,  Japan 

The  Tribunal  met,  p^orsuant  to  adjournment, 

at  0930, 

Appearances: 

For  the  Tribunal,  all  Members  sitting,  with 
the  exception  of:  HONORABLE  JUSTICE  LORD  PATRICK, 
Member  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
HONORABIE  JUSTICE  E.  STUART  McDOUGALL,  Member  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  HONORABLE  JUSTICE  I.M.  ZARYANOV, 

Mem.ber  from  the  USSR.,  not  sitting  from  0930  to  1^00; 
HONORABLE  JUSTICE  HENRI  BERNARD,  Member  from  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Fronce,  not  sitting  from  1500  to  I6OO. 

For  the  Prosecution  Section,  some  os  before. 
For  the  Defense  Section,  some  os  befare. 

(English  to  Japanese  and  Japanese 
to  Fnglish  interpretation  was  m'^de  by  the 
Language  S^'ction,  IMTFE.) 
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I  i^llitary  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  in  session.  * 
i  !IHE  PRESIDENT:  All  the  accused  are  present 

^  except  UMIZU  who  is  represented  by  counsel.  The 
f  Sugamo  Prison  surgeon  certifies  that  he  is  ill  and 

t 

’  unable  to  attend  the  trial  today.  The  certificate 
*  will  be  recorded  and  filed. 

Colonel  Mornane, 

COLONEL  ^ORNANL:  J-142.  Shifting  the  scene 

>  * 

I 

to  Borneo,  on  12  January  1942  in  the  neighborhood  of 

I  / 

l^rakan,  245  Dutch  prisoners  were  captured  by  a  dif- 

ferent  Japanese  force  and  machine  gunned  and  bayonetted 

a, 

to  dtath,  \7hilst  at  Balikpapan  on  the  24th  February 

1942  the  white  population  consisting  of  8o  to  100 

b. 

Europeans  was  brutally  murdered. 

At  Laha  on  Ambon  Island  over  300  Australian 
and  Dutch  prisoners  were  murdered  in  four  batches  by  a 

naval  force  on  the  orders  of  Adtoiral  HATAKEYaLa.  This 

^  c, 

happened  between  the  1st  and  20th  February  1942, 

t 

In  New  Britain,  at  Tol  Tol  and  Waltavallo, 
about  l60  Australians,  many  of  them  v^earing  brassards 
indicating  that  they  were  medical  personnel,  v/ere  cap- 

I 

tured  in  February  1942  and  massacred  the  next  day, 

••  ’  • 

a.  Ex.  1685-6,  T,  13492-5  'c.  Ex.  l8l9,  l6l9B,  T,  13930- 

b.  Ex.  1341,  T.  12049  d.  Ex.  1852-4,  T.  14105-10 


r 


I 
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^  In  the  same  month  at  Banka  Island  in  Sumatra, 

^  sixty  men,  some  of  whom  were  stretcher  cases,  and  22 
^  Army  Nursing  Sisters  managed  to  get  ashore  after  their 
^  ship  had  been  sunk  by  bombing.  They  gave  themselves 
^  up  to  the  Japanese,  who  bayonetted  the  sti^etcher  cases 
^  and  machine  gunned  the  remainder.^* 

7  .  Bandoeng  and  Lembang  in  Java,  150  Dutch 

g  prisoners  of  war  V/ere  murdered  early  in  iv*arch  1942,^* 

9  whilst  later, in  the  same  month  25  people,  including 

10  women  and  children  were  taken  out  of  the  hospital  at 

11  Soebang  and  shot  or  bayonetted  by  the  Japanese,^’ 

J-143.  Other  massacres  took  place  at  Tiga 

13  lungu  in  Sumatra,  at  Longhnwen  in  Borneo  *  and  at  ' 

14  aline  Bay  in'  New  Guinea,  ^ith  regard  to  the  murders 
In. New  Guinea  a  captured  Japanese  explained  that 

^  jrders  had  been  given  to  mutilate  prisoners  in  order 

17 

-p  dissuade  Japanese  troops. from  surrendering  for 
’ear  of  reprisals. 

J-144.  To  complete  the  lls't  and  to  show  that 
^he  Japanese  persisted^ln  their  purpose  to  the  very 
nd,  I  refer  to  French  Indo-Chlna  where  in  ikiarch  1945 
2^ovcr  600  persons  —  men,  women  and  children,  soldiers 

24^  —14-2 ,  J- 14'^  , 

•  hM?!?:  IlUV  s:  t  13493  9 
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and  clTlllans,  were  raassapred  by  th^  37th  Division. 

In  none  of  the  above-mentioned  cases  were  any 

of  thi  victims  tried  for  any  offense, 

J-I45.  The  second  class  of  massacres  were 

those  committed  to  terrorize  the  civilian  population 

of ’occupied  countries;  it  was  the  Japanese  practice 

to  adopt  such  measures  when  the  Kempei  Tai  could  not 

* 

discover  the. perpetrators  of  some  alleged  crime  or 

0 

v/hen  the  civil  population  shov'ed  any  signs  of  unrest. 
At  Paleinbang  in  July  1943  a  large  number  of 

prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  were  tortured  by  the 

» 

Kempei  Tai  in  an  effort  to  discover  ,the  parties  to  a 

plot  to  stir  up  the  Ambonese,  Falling  to  get  adequate 

a. 

evidence  they  executed  without  trial  80  Ambonese, 

'  Between  July  1943  and  March  1944  approximate¬ 
ly  293  persons  were  executr>d  without  trial  in  Java  on 

V 

suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  anti-Japanese  ac- 
tlvitles,  ,  This  was  done  on  the  orders  of  the  General 

b. 

Officer  commanding  the  Japanese  Forces ^on  the  island, 

A  revolt  took  place  at  Jesselton,  Borneo,  on 
the  IQth  October  1943,  Suspec.  :ing  that  Suluks  from  a 
number  of  small  Islands  north  c?  Borneo  had  taken 

a.  T.  15434-6;  Ex.  2113-7/'.,  T.  15309-24; 

Ex.  2132,  T.  15.335;  Ex.  2145-7,  T.  15,375-9; 

Ex.  2150-5,  T.  jf;, 388^415. 

J-145.  a.  T.  13,6C'1  . 

b.  Ex.  1760,  T.  13,701 
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part  In  this  revolt  the  Kempel  Tal  arrested,  tortured 
and  Murdered  almost  the  whole  of  the  male  populacion 

of  these  Islands.  In  addition  170  Chinese  were  exe- 

c  • 

cuted  in  connection  with  this  uprising. • 

By  far  the  worst  of  these  massacres  was  that 

I 

which  took'  place  at  Pontiahak  in  January  1944,  when 
1340  Dutch,  Chinese  and  Indonesians  were  executed  for 

havl'ig  allegedly  conspired  against  the  Japanese.  Only 

d . 

63  of  these  people  were  given  a  trial. 

Other  massacres  took  place  at  Sinkawang  in 
,  «».  f.  *  g. 

Borneo,  Timor  and  Burma. 

J-146.  The  final  class  of .massacres  to  be 

« 

considered  are  those  which  were  perpetrated  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  Japanese  withdrawal  or' of  an  allied  land¬ 
ing.  In  conjunction  with  these  it  is  p/oposc-d  to  dis¬ 
cuss  throats  and  preparations  to  carry  out  such  meas¬ 
ures  v/hlch,  01^  account  of  the  Japanese  surrender,  were 
not  put  into  effect.  ’  '  . 

The  policy  actuating  such  massacres  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  ct  preventing  prisoners  -from  rendering  any 
assistance  to  thp  invading  foroe.  As  early  as  October 
1942  at  Tarawa  in  the  Gilbert  ILllce  Islands,  22 

1659-6^,  1:322-42  g.  153^^9,  T.  12,966-3 

d.  Ex.  1696-?,  V.  13?i4-20 

e.  Ex.  l69o,  T.  i:-::*20 

f.  Ex.  1793-4-,  T.  13,838-41  ' _ 
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New  Zealand  prisoners  were  murdered  after  an  American 

a. 

air  raid. 

In  January  1943,  527  British  prisoners  of 

« 

v;ar  had  been  trar«'.)orted  .♦o  Ballale  Island  in  the 
Solomons  to  construct  an  aerodrome,  luost  of  them  died 
in  the  next  few  months.  In  April  the  Japanese  feared 
that  the  Allies  would  land  on  the  Island  and  in  pur- 

f 

su?nce  of  previously  made  plans  bayonetted  to  death  the 

b. 

90  surviving  prisoners. 

A  few  months  later  the  Naval  Commander  at  • 

V.'alce  -island,  Admiral  SaiCIBARA,  caused  the  96  surviving 

prisoners  of  war  to  be  executed  because  he  expected  an 
•  c. 

American  landing. 

At  Nev7  Guinea  l62  Indian  prisoners,  v/ho  were 
too  sick  to  move,  v/ere  massagred  in  iuay  1944  to  pre- 

t 

vent  them  from  being  recovered  by  advancing  Allied 

d. 

forces. 

In  various  parts  of  Borneo  250  to  300  prison¬ 
ers  v/ere  executed  between  June  and  August  1945  because 

they  v/ere  too  sick  to  be  withdrawn  inland  before  the 

e. 

anticipated  allied-  landing. 


J-146. 


a.  Ex.  1380,  T.  14,141 

b.  Lx.  1878-9,  T.  14,137-8 

c.  T.  14,926-31;  Ex.  2036A,  B,  C,  T.  14,973 

d.  Ex.  1837,  T.  14,080;  Ex.  1839,  T.  14,089 

e.  T.  13,385;  Ex.  1655-8,  i’.  13,312-6;  Ex.  1663-70, 
T.  13,420-30;  Ex.  167^,  T.  13,439. 


A' 


Puerto  Princessa,  Palawan,  on  14  December 

19(4,  141  American  prisoners  of  war  were  mur(*ered. 

They  had  been  confined  in  air  raid  shelters  on  the 

pretence  that  an  air  raid  v/as  about  to  take  place; 

petrol  was  poured  into  the  shelters  and  set  alight, 

'  f. 

and  those  who  endeavoured  to  escape  were  shot*- 

Finally  at’  Ocean  Island,  just  before  the 
Japanese  surrender  they  attempted  to  slaughter  the 

surviving  native  population.  There  was  one  survivor  • 

g. 

out. of  one  hundred. 

J«147.  The  view  that  the  killing  of  prison¬ 
ers  in  such  circumstances  '  ah  over-all  Japanese 
policy  is  strongly  supported  by  evidence  as  to 
threats  and  warnings  made  to  prisoners  in  various 
places.  In  June  1943  the  Commandant  of  Naval  Police 

at  Taraken  said  that  in  the  event  of  an  allied  land- 

a. 

Ing  the  prisoners  would  be  beheaded.  .At  Nicobar 

• 

Island  in  July  1945  the  Naval  Commander  told  the 

internees  that  if  the  enemy  landed  all  of  the  intern- 

b. 

ees  would  be  killed. 

a 

J-148.  In  Borneo  a  similar  threat  was  made 
whilst  at  Nakompaton  Camp  in  Thailand,  prisoners  were 

f.  T.  15222;  Ex.  1455,  1’.  12669 

g.  Ex.  1884-5,  T.  14,151 


J-  47.  a.  Ex.  1686,  T.  13,495  b.  Ex 
J-148.  a.  Ex.  1668,  T.  13,420 


.  1622,  T.  13,200 


told  by  one  of  the  Japanese  clerics  in  the  adjutant's 

office  that  he  had  seen  a  secret  order  for  the  killing 

/ 

of  prisoners  in  the  event  of  an  allied  landing.  This 
v/as  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  machine  gun  posts  had 

been  set  up  covering  the  huts  in  which  the  prisoners 

b. 

v/ere  housed. 

J-149.  The  truth  of  the  story  about  the 
secret  order  is  stVongly  corroborated  by  the  plan  for 
final  disposition  of  prisoners  found  in  the  Journal  of 

Taiv/an  Prisoners  of  War  Camp  Headquarters  under  the 

a. 

date  of  August  1944. 

(iii)  Punishments  of  Prisoners  of  War  for 


mtlon 


invent 


J-I50.  Reference  has  already  been  made,  in 

paragraph  J-126  of  this  summation,  to  the  fact  that 

✓ 

30  days'  arrest  is  the  maximum  punishment  that  the 

I 

Conventions  provide  for  prisoners  of  war  who  escape 
and  are  recaptured.  The  evidence  placed  before  this 
Tribunal  establishes  that  the  normal  punlslinent  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Japanese  was  death,  that  it  was_  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule  for  Prisoners  to  be*  given 


JLI8.  b.  T.  11-442 

a.  Ex.  2615,  T.  14,724 
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a  trial  for  this  offence  an^,  that  these  practices  were 
adopted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of 
Japanese  occupation. 

J-151*  It  is  now  proposed  to  briefly  suini.ar- 

ize  tl^at  evidence.  At  Guadalcanal  in  September  1'942, 

two  recaptured  escapees  were  handed  over  to  the  raedi- 

.a* 

cal  officer  v/ho  dissected  them  whilst  still  alive. 

Further  north,  at  Ballale  Island  a  British  ^ 
escapee  was  executed  without  trial  in  January  1943, 
on  the  basis  that  he  was  guilty  of  desertion  from 

b  .  ,  y 

the  Japanese  Army.  This  auaint  notion  was  alsp 
held  at  Shanghai  v/here  in  inarch  1942,  an  American 

escaped  prisoner  was  tried  on  the  same  basis  and  sen- 

c. 

tenced  to  10  years’  imprisonment, 

\ 

In  Anbon  in  1942  eleven  prisoners  who  were 

recaptured  outside  the  camp  were  beaten  for  periods 

d. 

up  to  11  days  and  then  executed,  and  in  1945  two 
more  recaptured  prisoners  were  executed. 

In  Celebes  6  Dutch  prisoners  of  war  who  lad 

been  recaptured  after  escaping  were  beheaded  at 

f. 

nuacassar  in  Sep* ember  1942,  and  at  Teragan  three 
Indians  were  executed  for  the  sane  reason  in  1945, 

IzlSl.  ,  •  .  \ 

a.  Ex.  1850,  T.  14.101  e.  T.  13,979-84 

b.  Ex.  1878-9,  T.  14,137-8  f.  Ea.  1805,  T.  13,867 

c.  Ex.  1900,  T.  14,178  g.  £x.  1806  T.  13,875 

d.  T.  13,796;  Ex.  1822-3,  T.  14,053-4 
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Between  April  and  tu&y  1942  at-  various  places 

in  Java  there  were  seven  separate  cases  of  recaptured 

prisoners  being  executed  for  escaping,  the  total 

h.  . 

number  so  punished  being  24, 


In  Sumatra  three  escapees  were  executed  at 
i.  J. 

Palembang,  and  8  at  the  island  of  Slberaeft. 

At  Pontlanak,  Bandjermasln,  Taraken  and  Ranau, 

all  in  Borneo  u  total  of  10  prisoners  were  executed 

between  June  1942  and  ioarch  1945  for  escaping. 

Seven  recaptured  prisoners  were  executed  in 

1. 


Singapore,  while  four  others  were  sentenced  to  9 

n.  n, 

years  imprisonment,  seventeen  were  executed  in  Burma, 

o.  p. 

three  in  irfukden,  and  eight  in  Hong  Kong, 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  executions,  all 
of  v/hlch  took  place  without  any  trial,  two  British 
officers  were  tortured,  tried  and  shot  at  Hong  Kong 


in  December  1943  for  endeavoring  to  effect  a  whole- 

q. 

sale  escape. 

(iv)  Execution  of  Allied  Airmefl 
J"152,  On  the  l8th  April  1942,  American 
planes  commanded  by  Colonel  Doolittle  raided  Japan, 


iziSl.  h.  Ex.  1711-8,  T.  13624-37 
i.  T.  13562  J.  T.  13603 

k.  Lx.  1668,  T.  13420;  Ex.  1686,  T.  13498; 

Lx.  1692,  T.  13508;  Lx.  1694,  T.  13511  . 

l.  Lx.  1504,  T.  12902:  Ex.  1507,  T.  12907 

ti.  n.  Ex.  1560,  T.  13050;  Ex.  1580-1, 

;.  Ex.  1899,  T.  14174  p'.  Ex.  I602-4,  T.  1117.6^9 
d.  LX.  r6o6'  T. 
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The  crev/s  of  tv/o  of  the  planes  were  captured  in  China, 
Subseauently  to  their  capture  "Regulations  for  Punish¬ 
ment  of  Enemy  Air  Crew"  were  made  in  China  by  the  ac- 

V 

cused  HATA  on  the  13th  August  1942,  The  crev/s  of 
these  planes  v/ere  tried  by  Court  ii^artial  under  these 
Regulations  and  were  sentenced  to  death.  Later  the 

sentences  in  respect  to  five  of  then  were  comuted  to 

a. 

life  imprisonment.  The  reuaining  three  were  exe¬ 
cuted.  These  Regulations  had  provided  a  death  penalty 

for  bombing,  strafing  or  otherwise  attacking  civilians 

b , 

or  non-military  objectives, 

J-153*  For  a  long  tine  after  this  the  Japan¬ 
ese  dispensed  with  the  formality  of  a  trial  as  they 
did  with  the  pretence  that  the  executions  had  any 
connection  with  the  attacking  of  non-military  ob¬ 
jectives,  Executions  v/ere  carried  out  without  trial 
^  a  •  b ,  c , 

in  Bougainville,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea,  Am- 
d,  e,  f,  g,  h, 

bon,  Celebes,  Batavia,  Borneo,  and  Burma, 

In  all,  ^6  Allied  airmen  were  executed  in  these 

places.  For  the  most  part  these  territories  consist 

J-1^2.  a.  Ex,  3129-31,  T,  27902-8;  Ex,  1991,  1.  14662 

b.  Ex.  1991-3,  T.  14662-70 
J-153,  a.  Ex.  1875,  T.  14131;  Ex.  1377,  T.  14133 

b.  Ex.  1866,  T.  14123;  Ex.  1873,  T.  14129 

c.  Ex.  I836B,  T.  14075;  Ex.  1846,  T.  14096 

d.  Ex.  1831,  T.  14065 

e.  Ex.  1798-1803,  T.  13846-65;  Ex.  1810,  T.  13920 

f.  T.  13601  h.  Ex,  1547,  T.  12976 

g.  Ex.  1690,  T.  13500  4 
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of  spareeljr  populated  Jungle  country,  where  civilian 
objectives  were  few,  iioreover  the  populations  of 
these  countries  were  friendly  to  the  Allies  so  that 
there  would  be  no  point  in  killing  or  terrorizing 
civilians.  In  New  Guinea  the  officer  who  Issued  the 

orders  for  the  execution  adnittcd  that  he  had  done 

1, 

so  because  the  planes  had  bonbed  his  battery. 

•J-I54,  In  December  1944,  three  American 
airtien  who  had  parachuted  from  a  plane  engaged  in 
,  aerial  combat  near  Hankow  were  narched  through  the 

streets,  severely  beaten,  soaked  with  gasoline  and 

a , 

set  on  fire,  and  in  the  Philippines  in  luarch  1945, 

b , 

tv.'o  American  airmen  v/ere  beheaded  at  Cebu. 

In  Singapore  during  the  regime  of  DOHIHARA 
tv/o  members  of  the  crew  of  a  B-29  which  had  been  shot 
down  v;ere  lodged  in  the  Outram  Road  Gaol  which  was 
unaer  DOTIHARA's  control,  as  Commander  of  the  7th 

Area  Army,i  They  were  a  mass  of  burns  and  black  from 

c. 

head  to  foot,  but  received  no  medical  treatment. 

Between  nuay  and  July  1945,  the  accused 
ITAGAKI,  having  replaced  DOHIHARA  as  the  Conujiander 

of  the  7th  Area  Array,  26  Allied  airmen  were  taken 

d. 

from  the  Outram  Road  Gaol  and  executed, 
irlia,  1.  £x.  1846,  T.  14096  . 

lEIS.  a.  Ex.  1891,  T.  14162  'c.  Ex.  1514,  T.  12927 
b.  Ex.  1461,  T.  12778  d.  Ex.  1514,  T.  12927 
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But  the  real  holocausts  toolc  place  in  Japan 

itself.  Between  June  and  August  1945*  112  airmen  were 

e. 

executed  and  of  these  99  were  not  tried. 

J-155.  The  policy  which  very  obviously  ac¬ 
tuated  the  Japanese  was  to  prevent  airmen  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  duties  for  fear  of  execution  if  cap¬ 
tured.  It  re-echoes  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Navy 
in  1934  for  the  nonratification  of  the  Geneva  POV.' 
Convention  1929;  to  which  references  have  already  been 
made  in  paragraphs  J-41  and  J-42.  They  failed  signal¬ 
ly  in  their  objective  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  3  Doolittle  Flyers  to  execute  in  1942, 
against  112  in  Japan  alone  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  war.  But  that  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Japanese  physiological  inability  to  appreciate  the 
courage  of  the  airmen,  rather  than  a  proof  that  the 
policy  did  not  exist. 


e.  Ex.  1921-4,  T.  14204-18 
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(v)  Treatment  of  Prisoners  o|;  ^ 

Inhabitants  of  Occupied  Countries  by  tljs  Kompol  2al. 
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J-156,  On  reading  tho  cvldonco  relating  to 
the  Kompol  Tal  one  Is  first  struck  by  their  fiendish 
cruelty  and  then  by  tho  uniformity  of  their  methods 
wherever  practised.  This  uniformity  cannot  have 
arisen  by  chance;  It  must  have  been  tho  result  of  a 
common  training.  But  If  such  a  common  training  had 
been  given  It  must  have  been  a  matter  of*  Government 
policy,  every  member  of  the  accused  who  had  served  In 
the  Army  or  Navy  must  have  known  tho  nature  of  the 
tortures  In  which  they  Indulged,  must  have  known  the 
worthlessness  of  confessions  extorted  by  such  tortures. 

Tho  particular  typos  of  tortures  which 
suggest  a  common  training  aro  tho  water  torture,  the 
electric  torture,  suspending  a  victim  for  long  periods, 
burning  various  parts  of  tho  body  and  placing  a  pole 
behind  the  victim's  knees  and  Jumping  on  his  thighs. 
All  of  these  tortures  wore  administered  by  the 
Kompol  Tal  at  Singapore,^*  Shanghai,^*  French 
Indo-Chlna,® *  Borneo, Java,  *  and  Sumatra,  *v/hlle 


a.  Ex*  1519-21,  T.  12935-45;  Ex*  1513,  T.  12914. 

b.  Ex.  1893-4,  T.  14165-6;  Ebc.  1901,  T.  14179. 

c.  Ex.  2113-4,  T.  15295-8. 

d.  Ex.  1660,  T.  13332;  Ex.  1666,  T.  13404; 

Ex.  1695,  T.  13512;  Ex.  1698,  T.  13520. 

e.  Ex.  1747,  T.  13676. 

f^x,  4777,  Tr  1382a,-Ex.-4774,  X.  138II. - 
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in  Burma”*  and  Timor  *  many  of  thorn  were  applied. 

In  Japan  there  is  evidence  of  the  water  torture 
having  been  applied  to  the  Doolittle  Flyers. 

(vi)  Transportation  Prisoners  gf 
War  ^  S^. 

J-157.  The  evidence  relating  to  this 
matter  is  summarized  in  Part  3  of  Appendix  B. 
Reference  is  made  to  it  hero  merely  to  draw  attention 
to  the  features  common  to  almost  every  ship  and  all 
in  violation  of  the  Conventions.  These  features  are 
overcrowding,  underfeeding,  inadequate  semitatlon 
and  ventilation,  lack  of  medical  supplies  and  water, 
and  ill-treatment  of  the  prisoners . 


24 

25 


J-1^6. 

g.  Ex.  1533,  T.  12961;  Ex.  I6IO-6,  T.  13186-92. 

h.  Ex.  1795,  T.  13844. 

1.  Ex.  3834,  T.  38030. 
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(vil)  General  Mattery* 

1 

J-l?8.  In  every  installation  throughout 

2 

Japan  and  the  occupied  countries  where  prisoners  of 

3| 

kar  were  held,  the  prisoners  were  starved,  subjected 

^  to  corporal  punishment,  and  their  sick  were  neglected. 

Evidence  relating  to  these  crimes  will  be  found  on 

7  jevery  page  of  Parts  1  and  2  of  Appendix  B.  In  Ambon, 
b«  _ O',  n  d#  — 


8  iBorneo,  *  Burma,  *  Celebes,  *  Hong  Kong,  *  Java, 

I  _  U 

9  iSlngapore,®*  Formosa,  *  and  Japan,  *  allied  prisoners 

10  of  war  were  compelled  to  labor  at  work  having  a  direct 
**  connection  with  operations  of  war-  For  the  most  part 

this  consisted  of  the  construction  of  aerodromes  and 

building  defenses  against  anticipated  attacks  by  the 
14 

Allied  forces. 

J-159.  This  completes  the  discussion  on 

16 

sl-nllarlty  of  pattern  of  war  crimes  as  Indicating 

17 

that  they  were  committed  as  a  matter  of  Government 

18 

J-1^8- 

iy|— T-  13962;  Ex.  1825-7,  T.  14056-9.^ 

b.  Ex.  1655-6,  T.  13312-3;  Ex.  1666-8,  T.  13404-20; 

“  Ex.  1673-41  T.  13446-81  Ex.  1686,  1.  13495. 

„  0,  T,  13016:  Ex.  1582,  T.  13100. 

d.  Ex.  1804,  T.  13866. 

2,:  e.  Ex.  1603-7,  T.  13177-81;  Ex.  1901.  T.  14179; 

Ex.  1911,  T.  14191;  Ex.  1914,  T.  14194. 

23  I  f .  Ex.  1710,  T.  13624. 

g.  Ex.  1508,  T.  12909;  Ex.  1510,  T.  12911; 

21  Ex.  1517,  T.  12930. 

h.  Ex.  1630-1,  T.  13210. 

25  i.  Ex.  1920,  T.  14203;  Ex.  1936,  T.  14236; 

Ex.  1942-3,  T.  14246-7;  Ex.  1946-8,  T.  14251-3. 
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policy  or  of  Government  indifference,  but  before 
leaving  it  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  Is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  so  many  hundreds  of  Japanese  officers 
throughout  these  areas  should  commit,  or  permit  to  be 
j committed  by  troops  under  their  command,  the  crimes 

j 

which  have  been  discussed,  unless  they  were  certain 
that  their  actions  would  be  approved  by  the  Japanese 
[Government. 

i 

J-l60.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  the  Protecting  Powers  to 
obtain  permission  for  their  representatives  to  visit 
POW  camps,  but  these  attempts  were  almost  invariably 
unsuccessful.®* 

The  failure  to  grant  permission  to  visit 
POW  camps  was  undoubtedly  due  to  a  desire  to  conceal 
from  the  world  the  atrocious  treatment  meted  out  by  the 
Japanese  to  their  prisoners. 

In  Singapore,  for  Instance,  the  resident 
International  Red  Cross  Delegate,  Mr#  Schweizer,  was 
not  permitted  to  visit  any  of  the  camps  at  any  time 
iduring  the  Japanese  occupation.^*  It  Is  futile  to 
suggest  that  a  visit  to  a  prisoner  of  war  camp  would 
have  put  him  in  possession  of  Information  dangerous  to 
J=l60. 

a.  Ex.  2016,  T.  14728:  b.  Ex#  1518,  T.  12934. 

i  Ex.  2018-9,  T.  14748-9; 

: _ .Ex.  3140,  T.  .27949.  .  _ 
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military  security;  the  only  additional  information 
he  could  have  gotten  would  have  been  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  prisoners  were  treated. 

J-16QA.  It  is  submitted  that  the  foregoing 
'arguments  and  references  to  evidence  demonstrate 

I 

beyond  possibility  of  contradiction  that  the  war 
crimes  proved  to  have  been  committed,  were  committed 
as  a  matter  of  Government  policy,  or  that  the  Japanese 
Government  knew  of  them  and  deliberately  refrained 
from  taking  any  steps  to  prevent  their  being  repeated. 

It  is  significant  that  not  one  of  the 
accused  has  by  himself  or  by  witnesses  given  any 
evidence  of  any  real  attempt  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  war  crimes.  It  is  true  that  evidence  has  been 
given  of  addresses  made  to  officers  and  troops  request¬ 
ing  them  to  behave  in  accordance  with  Bushido  tradi¬ 
tions,  but  the  prosecution  submits  that  this  in 
Itself  is  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  onus, 
placed  on  a  military  commander,  of  ensuring  that 
prisoners  under  his  control  are  treated  in  accordance 

I 

With  international  law,- 

j  J-160B.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 

of  certain  matters  of  law  in  respect  of  Conventional 
Var  Crimes  and  Crimes  against  Humanity.. 

I  All  the  crimes  charged  in  Counts  53,  54  and 
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offenses  against 


the  Hague  Convention  No.  IV  of  1907  or  the  Geneva 
Prisoners  of  War  Convention  of  1929* 

It  is  the  submission  of  the  prosecution 
that  Japan  was  bound  by  both  the  above-mentioned 
conventions.  Although  Japan  Ud  not  ratify  the 
Geneva  POW  Convention  of  1929,  at  the  outbreak  of 

I  war,  she  gave  a  reciprocal  agreement  to  apply  it 

i 

'  "mutatls  mutandis"  and  is  to  that  extent  bound  by  5.t. 
The  meaning  of  the  Latin  expression  has  already  been 
discussed  at  some  length  in  paragraphs  J-52  to  J-59. 
The  prosecution  submits  that  the  undertaking  given 
was  one  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  1929  Convention 
as  far  as  was  practicable.  The  difference  in  national 
or  racial  customs  referred  to  in  the  diplomatic  corres¬ 
pondence  probably  gives  the  best  illustration  of  im¬ 
practicability.  Thus  at  certain  times  it  may  on  this 
account  become  impossible  to  provide  suitable  boots  or 
clothing  to  prisoners.  The  prosecution  also  submits 
that  the  Japanese,  having  deliberately  taken  advantage 
of  their  reciprocal  undertaking,  cannot  now  be  heard 
ito  renounce  it  or  vary  its  meaning.  It  is  further  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  undertaking  did  not  authorize  the 
refusal  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  on  the  ground  that  they  were  inconsistent 
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i7ith  existing  or  subsequently  made  provisions  of 
Japanese  law. 

In  any  event  the  Geneva  POW  Convention  1929 
merely  makes  explicit  what  was  already  Implicit  in  the 
i  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  The  preamble  to  the  latter 
convention  contains  the  following  declaration, 
"According  to  the  views  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  these  provisions,  the  wording  of  which  has 
been  inspired  by  the  desire  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
war,  as  far  as  military  requirements  permit,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct  for  the 
belligerents  in  their  mutual  relations  and  in  their 
relations  with  the  inhabitants.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  found  possible  at  present  to  concert  Regulations 
covering  all  the  circumstances  which  arise  in  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  clearly 
do  not  intend  that  unforeseen  cases  should,  in  the 
absence  of  a  written  undertaking,  be  left  to  the 
arbitrary  judgment  of  military  commanders.  Until  a 
more  complete  code  of  the  laws  of  war  has  been  Issued, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  deem  it  expedient  to  de¬ 
clare  that,  in  cases  not  Included  in  the  Regulations 
adopted  by  them,  the  inhabitants  and  the  belligerents 
I  remain  under  the  protection  and  the  rule  of  the  prln- 
,  ciples  of  the  law  of  nations  as  they  result  from  the 
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usages  established  among  civilized  peoples,  from  the 
laws  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  the  public 
conscience.*' 

What  bettor  evidence  of  the  "principles  of 
the  law  of  nations"  can  there  be  than  the  1929 
Convention  bearing  as  it  does  the  signature  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  thirty-five  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  including  Japan  itself. 

J-161.  The  next  question  to  be  considered 
is  the  responsibility  of  members  of  the  cabinet  and 
high  ranking  officers,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
ministries,  for  these  offenses. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  alone  responsible  for  the  breaches 
of  the  Laws  of  War,  proved  in  such  abundance.  There 
has  been  a  persistent  attempt  by  cabinet  members  and 
high  officers  at  each  stage  in  the  chain  of  command 
to  shift  the  responsibility  on  to  someone  lower  down. 
This  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  express 
provisions  of  the  Convention.  The  preamble  to  the 
Hague  Convention  No.  4  says: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  clearly  do  not  Intend  that  unforeseen  cases 
should,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  undertaking,  be 
left  to  the  arbitrary  Judgment  of  military  commanders." 
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Article  3  reads:  "A  belligerent  party  which 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  said  Regulations  shall, 
If  the  case  demands,  be  liable  to  pay  compensation. 

It  shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by 
persons  forming  part  of  Its' armed  forces." 

No  doubt  this  passage  relates  to  the  payment 
of.  compensation,  but  It  shows  the  general  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  that  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  supervise  and  prevent  occurrences  which  might  lead 
to  such  claims. 

Article  4  of  the  Regulations  attached  to 
that  Convention  Is  the  raos-t  Important  from  this  point 
of  view:  "Prisoners  of  War  are  In  the  power  of  the 
hostile  Government,  but  not  of  the  Individuals  or 
corps  who  capture  them.  They  must  be  humanely 
treated.  .  ," 

Article  7  provides:  "The  Government  Into 
whose  hands  prisoners  of  war  have  fallen  Is  charged 
with  their  maintenance. 

"In  the  absence  o?  a  special  agreement 
between  the  belligerents,  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
treated  as  regards  board,  lodging  and  clothing  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the  Government  who 
captured  them." 


I 

I 


In  this  case  there  was  a  special  agreement 
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tha-  national  and  racial  difforoncos  should  be 
respected. 

Articles  10-12  inclusive  show  that  the 
Governments  are  the  parties  concerned  in  questions 
of  parole. 

Article  2  of  the  Geneva  Convention  provides: 
"Prisoners  of  War  are  in  the  power  of  the 
hostile  power,  but  not  of  the  individual  or  corps 
who  have  captured  them. 

"They  must  at  all  times  be  humanely  treated 
and  protected,  particularly  against  acts  of  violence, 
Insults  and  nubile  curiosity. 

» 

"Measures  of  reprisal  against  them  are 
prohibited." 

Article  4  provides:  "The  power  detaining 
prisoners  of  war  is  bound  tp  provide  for  their 

maintenance." 

%  « 

Article  77  provides:  "Upon  the  outbreak  of 

hostilities,  each  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  as  well 
•  • 

as  the  neutral  Powers,  which  have  received  belligerentsj, 
shall  institute  an  official  information  bureau  for  i 
prisoners  of  war  who  are  v/ithln  their  territory. 

"Within  the  shortest  possible  period,  each  of 
the  belligerent  Powers  shall  inform  its  information 
bureau  of  every  capture  of  prisoners  effected  by  its  . 
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armies,  giving  it^  all  the  information  regarding 
identity  ’/^hich  it  has,  allowing  it  quickly  to  advise 
the  families  concerned,  and  informing  it  of  the 
official  addresses  to  ^’hlch  families  may  write  to 
prisoners. 

"The  information  bureau  shall  immediately 

forward  all  this  information  to  ‘ihe  interested  Powers 
« 

through  the  intervention,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
Protecting  Powers  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  central- 
agency  provided  for  in  Article  79," 

"It  is,  in  our  submission,  therefore  clear 
that  it  is  the  Government  as  a  whole  which  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  prevention  of  breaches  of  these 
Laws  of  War.  This  casts  in  the  first  place  a  duty 
upon  every  mombor  of  the  cabinet  end  their  advisers, 
and  every  high  officer  in  the  chain  of  command  directly 
concerned  with  those  matters  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  Laws  are  being  obeyed.  Ordinarily  no  doubt  this 
duty  could  bo  discharged  by  satisfying  himself  that 
proper  machlrery  had  been  established  for  the  purpose. 
But  when  information  reaches  him  which  raises  a  doubt 
as  to  v/hethor  they  are  being  flagrantly  disregarded, 
or  shows  plainly  that  they  are,  then  a  much  higher 
duty  devolves  upon  him. 

The  manner  in  which  this  Information  reached 
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such  men  has  been  shovm  in  some  detail  in  paragraphs 
J-60  to  J-128. 

As  regards  a  Cabinet  Minister  it  is  clearly 
his  duty,  upon  learning  of  the  commission  of  these 
crimes,  to  bring  the^  facts  to  the  notice  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  and  to  resign  unless 
effective  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  their  commission. 

Singularly  little  evidence  has  been  given 
by  the  defense,  who  alone  are  in  a  position  to  know 

f 

‘the  facts,  as  to  the  steps,  if  any,  taken  by  any  of 
them  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  them  ever  raised  the  question  of  war  crimes  in  the 
cabinet.  Their  failure  to  do  so  makes  their  guilt 
the  greater.  If  they  did  raise  the  question  and 
acquiesced  in  no  effective  steps  being  t^aken  they 
must  still  bear  the  responsibility. 

It  is  submitted  that  there  was  a  clear  duty 
upon  every  official  who  knew  about  the  commission  of 
any  of  these  war  crimes  to  use  such  power  as  he 
possessed  to  put  the  matter  right  at  once,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  bringing  the  outrages  to  an  immediate 
stop. 

With  regard  to  such  of  the  accused  who  were 
officers  in  charge  of  armies,  or  holding  responsible 
staff  appointments  in  armies  in  areas  in  which  war 
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crinGs  wore  coimni't'tGd,  It  is  submitted  that  they  have 
a  further  responsibility  for  failing  to  take  proper 
steps  to  prevent  their  commission  or  continuance  in 
such  aro,s. 

The  duty  devolving  upon  Bureau  Chiefs  in  the 
War  and  Navy  Ministry  is  to  take  whatever  steps  they 
can  to  prevent  such  crimes  being  committed. 

It  is  finally  submitted  that  by  presenting 
to  the  Tribunal  the  mass  of  evidence  which  it  has 
done,  showing  a  uniform  pattern  of  atrocities  and 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  war,  the  prosecution  has 
raised  an  unanswered  presumption  that  this  was  part 
of  a  system  of  illegal  employment,  ill-treatment  and 
murder  of  prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  for  which 
all  the  accused  in  office  during  the  relevant  periods 
are  responsible. 
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If  the  Tribunal  pleases,  the  prosecution 

requests  permission  to  dispense  Mrith  the  reading  of 

Appendices  A  and  B  'and  the  direction  tthat  they  be 

Inserted  In  the  transcript  Immediately  after  the  close 

% 

of  Section  J.  . 

THE  PRESIDENT:  That  will  be  done. 

.  •  (Appendices  A  and  B  are  copied 

as  follows:) 


1 

*  .  T 
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POW  SUlfliATION  -  APPENDIX  A 

tiUMJlRY  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  ATROCITIEb  COIKITTED 
BY  JAPANESE  IN  CHINA  BETWEEN  1937  AND  1945. 

1'of.DIE^? 

1,  The  evidence  Introduced  before  the 
Tribunal  discloses  that  the  atrocities  conunltted 
apalnst  civilians  and  others  by  the  Japanese  troops 
In  China,  comprising  Class  "C"  offenses  and  crimes 
against  humanity.  Included:  (1)  Massacre  and  murder; 
(2)  Torture;  (^)  Rape;  (4)  Robbery ^  looting  and 

wanton  destruction  of  property. 

2.  That  these  crimes  against  humanity  by 
Japanese  soldiers  continued  from  1937  to  19^5  andj 
occurred  In  every  province  in  China  occupied  bv 
Japanese  troops;  that  knowledge  of  these  continuing 
acts  was  brought  home  not  onlv  to  the  commanding 
generals  In  China,  but  to  the  government  In  Tokvo 
and  no  effective  action  was  taken  to  correct  the 
situation;  that  these  acts  were  assented  to  if  not 
authorized  and  directed  bv  both  the  milltarv  and 

the  civilian  authorities  of  Japan;  and  that  the  com¬ 
mission  of  these  crimes  constituted  the  Japanese 
pattern  of  warfare.  The  first  and  most  outstanding 
Instance  of  the  commission  of  these  acts  was  at 
Nanking  and  is  conronlv  called  the  "Rape  of  Nanking". 
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3.  When  Nanking  fell  on  13  December  1937 
all  resistance  by  Chinese  forces  within  the  cltv  en¬ 
tirely  ceased.  (WIL.-«0N,  R  2533;  H^U,  R  2559;  BATF>, 

R  2628;  ITAGEE,  R  3894),  The  Japanese  soldiers 
advancing  Into  the  city,  Indiscriminately  shot 
civilians  on  the  street,  especially  those  who  ran 
from  them  (Ifr^U,  R  2562).  After’ the  Japanese  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  General  JIATi'Ur,  were  In  complete 
control  of  the  cltv  an  orgv  of  violence  and  crime  by 
the  soldiers  began  and  continued  for  more  than  six 
weeVs.  Among  the  offenses  committed  by  the  Japanese 
troops  were  (1)  murder  and  massacre,  (2)  torture, 

(3)  rape,  and  (4)  robbery,  looting  and  wanton 
destruction  of  property. 

(1)  Murder  and  Massacre.  - 

4,  Thousands  of  Chinese  In  groups  which 
sometimes  Included  former  soldiers  and  sometimes  only 
civilians  were  massacred  by  Japanese  troops.  Civilians 
were  taken  bv  the  Japanese  troops  under  the  pretext 
that  they  had  formerly  been  soldiers,  or  because 

thev  had  failed  to  answer  satisfactorily  some  questions 
put  to  then,  or  for  no  apparent  reason,  frequently 
bound  together  In  groups,  marched  out  of  the  city, 
lined  UP  and  killed  bv  machine-gun  fire  and  their 
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Ib'xJies  thrown  Into  ponds  or  tho  Yangtze  River  or 
spraved  with  gasoline  and  set  afire.  Civilians  in 
untold  numbers  were  laurdt-red  bv  Japanese  troops, 

Murder  of  men,  women  and  children  appeared  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  Japanese  soldiers  of  Nanking  '' 
for  a  period  of  over  six  weeks  following  the  fall  of 
that  city.  Anv  word  or  action  on  the  part  of  a 
! civilian  which  for  any  reason. an  individual  soldier 
idld  not  like  was  sufficient  ground  for  the  murder  of 
the  individual,  and  civilians  were  frequently  murdered 
for  no  apparent  reason  except  for  the  sport  which  the 
'Japanese  soldiers  enjoved  in  killing  them.  Anyone 
suspected  of  having  formerly  been  in  the  Chinese  Army 
was  likewise  murdered. 

*  5.  Dr.  Robert  0.  Wilson  testified  how  the 

I 

University  Hospital  which  had  only  fifty  patients  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Nanking,  within  a  very  few 
idays  after  13  December  1937  was  filled  to  overflowing 
jwith  men,  women  and  children  of  all  ages,  whose  state¬ 
ments  to  him  confirmed  the  fact  that  their  wounds  had 
I  been  received  at  the  hands  of  Japanese  soldiers  (R  2532— 
33) ♦  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  of  forty,  all 
I  the  muscles  of  her  neck  having  been  severed  by  a  blow 
from  a  Japanese  soldier  (R  2534-  53)  >  Q  eight 

I  years  of  age,  with  a  bayonet  wound  piercing  his  stomach 
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(R  2^35);  of  a  man  severely  burned  about  his  head  and 
^  shoulders  who  before  he  died  stated  that  he  was  the 
only  survivor  of  a  large  group  who  had  been  bound 
^  together,  spraved  with  gasoline  and  set  afire  (R  2538); 
of  an  old  man  who. had  been  stabbed  with  a  bayonet  by 
a  Japanese  soldier  and  left  for  dead  (R  2538);  of  a  girl 

6  I 

I  seven  years  of  age  whose  elbow  had  been  slashed  bv 

7 

the  sane  soldier  who  before  her  eves  had  killed  her  ' 

8 

^  father  and  mother.  (R  2539).  He  identified  .Captain 

Liang  and  ^-Chang-teh,  each  of  whom  testified  in 
10  ^ 

this  case,  as  two  of  the  patients  treated  by  him 

I 

for  wounds  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 

.15  (R  2539). 

J  ,  I 

14  j  6.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  action 

15  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  towards  the  civilians  as  they 

I 

i6:came  into  the  city.  Dr.  Hsu  Chiian-Ylng  testified: 

I  ’’The  Japanese  soldiers,  when  they  entered 

18  ^the  city  -  they  were  ver'^,  very  rough,  and  they  were 

19  very  barbarous;  They  shoot  at  everyone  in  sight. 
jAnybody  who  runs  awav,  or  on  the  street,  or  hanging 
around  somewhere,  or  peeking  through  the  door,  they 
shoot  them  -  instant  death."  (HPU,  R  2562). 

j  7.  In  describing  his  trip  through  the  city, 

24  i 

on  the  third  day  after  the  occunatlon,  with  a  Japanese 

25  , 

jofflcer  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  number  of 
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)oople  lying  dead  on  tho  stropt  and  In  the  houses, 

IP  stated: 

II  I  sav7  the  dead  bodies  lying  everywhere, 
md  sone  of  the  bodies  are  very  badly  mutilated,  f'ome 
the  dead  bodies  are  lying  there  ah  they  were,  shot 
>r  Vlllod,  some  kneeling,  some  bending,  some  on  their 
sides,  and  some  just  -flth  their  legs  and  arms  wide  open, 
[t  shows  that  these  been  done  by  the  Japanese,  and  I 
saw  several  Japanese  were  doing  that  at  that  very 


loraent. 


•'One  main  street  I  even  started  to  trv  to 


;ount  the  number  of  corpses  Iving  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,  and  I  started^  to  counting  more  than  five 
lundred  mvself,  I  saw  it  was  no  use  counting  them; 

[  can  never  do  that. 

"All  these  corpses,  not  a  single  one  I  find 
Ln  uniform  —  not  a  single  soldier;  they  are  all 
livillansj  both  old  and  young,  and  women  and  children, 
too.  All  the  soldiers  —  we  do  not  see  any.  Chinese 
soldier  in  the  whole  city.  "  (HhU,  R  2563-'<^4). 

8.  Japanese  soldiers  repeatedly  searched 
:he  safety  zones  and  on  one  occasion  they  took  about 
L^OO  refugees,  tied  them  band  to  hand  in  groups  of 
:«n  to  fifteen  and  despite  the  protests  made  to  the. 
rapanese  authorities  by  Hr.  Rabe,  the  Chairman  of  the 
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International  Committee  for  the  Nanking  Safety  Zone, 

Mr,  Fitch  and  Dr,  Hsu,  these  civilians  were  shot  with 
# machine  guns  and  their  coroses  thrown  Into  a  pond 
(R  2566-67). 

9.  Dr.  M,  f<.  Bates,  Vice-President  of  the 
University  of  Nanking,  and  a  member  of  the  International 
Committee  for  the  Nanking  Fafetv  Zone,  testli'led  that 
he  "observed  a  whole  series  of  shootings  of  Individual 
civilians  without  anv  provocation  or  apparent  reason 
whatsoever,"  (R  2629).  After  detailing  Instance  after 
Instance  of  the  killing  of  civilians  by  Japanese 
soldiers,  he  testified,  "The  total  spread  of  this 
killing  was  so  extensive  that  n9  one  can  give  a  complete 
picture  of  it;"  that  to  his  own  sure  knowledge  12,000 
civilian  men,  women  and  children  were  killed  inside  t>he 
walls;  and  that  there  were  many  killed  in  the  cltv  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  and  large  numbers  of  civil¬ 
ians  were  killed  immediately  outside  of  the  cltv; 
that  these  were  quite  apart  from  the  killing  of  tens  of  ' 
thousands  former  Chinese  soldiers;  that  the  Internation¬ 
al  Committee  arranged  for  th«  burial  of  more  than  30,000 

♦ 

soldiers  whose  bodies  were  for  the  most  part  along  the 
banks  or  the  Yangtze  River  where  thev  had  been  killed 
by  machine-gun  fire  after  their  surrender;  that  It  was 
Impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  bodies  which  had 
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been  thrown  Into  the  river  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
(R  26?0-31) .  The  safety  zones  were  searched  dav  after 
day  for  about  three  weeks,  and  any  person  who  had  a 
callous  on  his  hands  or  the  mark  on  his  forehead  from 
wearing  a  hat,  most  o^  them  ordinary  carriers  and 
laborers,  were  accused  of  having  been  soldiers  and 
were  taken  out  bv  the  Japanese  military  forces  and 
shot  (R  2632). 

10,  Dr,  Bates  further  testified  that  a 
peculiar  form  of  treachery  was  practiced  to  persuade 
men  to  admit  that  thev  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Chinese  Army,  The  Japanese  officers  would  urge  them, 
saying:  "If  vou  have  previously  been  a  Chinese 
soldier  or  if  vou  have  ever  worked  as  a  carrier  or 
laborer  in  the  Chinese  Army,  that  will  all  now  be 
forgotten  and  forgiven  if  you  will  .loin  this  labor 
corps, In  that  way  in  one  afternoon  two  hundred  men 
were  secured  from  the  nremlses  of  the  Unlversltv  of 
Nanking  and  along  with  manv  others  likewise  secured 
from  other  safety  zones  were  marched  awav  and  executed 
(BATFuS,  R  2632-33). 

11,  John  G,  Magee,  a  minister  who  had  resided 

in  Nanking  from  1912  to  194^0,  testified  to  the  killing 
of  civilians  bv  Japanese  soldiers,  which  began  following 
the.  fall  of  the  citv  and.  infirm ased-UTLtl  1 - - 
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II  there  '^as  organized  killing  of  great 
bodies  of  men,  f^oon  there  were  bodies  of  men  lying 
ever5nvhere,  and  I  passed  columns  of  men  being  taken 
out  to  be  killed.  These  people  were  being  killed  by 
rifle  fire  and  machine  gun  principally.  Also,  we  knew 
of  groups  of  several  hundred  being  bayonetted  to  death. 

♦  »  (!«AGEE,  R  3894), 

He  further  testified  that  on  the  evening  of 
December  14  he  passed  two  columns  of  Chinese  civilians 
tied  in  groups  of  four,  these  columns  containing  at  least 

f 

a  thousand  men,  who  were  marched  off  and  shot',  that  on 
December  I6  over  a  thousand  civilians,  including  fourteen 
from  his  Christian  congregation  and  the  fifteen-year  old 
boy  of  the  Chinese  pastor,  were  carried  out  to  the  banks 
of  the  Yangtze  River  and  mowed  down  bv  machine  gun  fire 

(R  3898).' 

12.  He  thus  describes  a  killing  witnessed  by 
himself  along  with  another  American  and  two  Russian 
citizens: 

"  *♦*  A  Chinese  was  walking  along  the  street 

•  • 

before  this  house  in  a  long  silk  gown;  two  Japanese 
soldiers  called  to  him,  and  he  was  so  frightehed;  he 
was  trvlng  to  get  aviav.  Ho  hastened  his  pace,  was 
trying  to  get  around  a  corner  in  a  bamboo  fence,  hoping 
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there  v?as  an  opening,  but  ther<^  was  no  opening.  The 

soldl'^rs  walked  In  front  of  hln  and  couldn’t  have 

stood  wore  than  flvo  yards  In  front  of  him  and  both 

of  then  shot  hln  In  the  face  —  killed  him.  They 

« 

were'  both  laughing  and  talking  as  though  nothing  had 
happened;  never  stopped  smoking  their  cigarettes  or 
talking  and  with  no  —  they  killed  hln  with  no  more 
feeling  than  one  taking  a  shot  at  a  wild  duck,  and 
then  walked  on.  ***  2  (J1AGEE,  H  3900—01). 

13.  He  testified  that  he  saw  the  bodies  of 
civilians  In  groups  of  hundreds  along  the  Bund,  many 

of  wh? ch  were  chorred.  Indicating  that  they  hod  been  set 
afire  after  they  hod  been  shot;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  drive  down  some  of  the  streets  because  of  the 
number  of  bodies  of  dead  civilians;  that  he  took 
pictures  of  women  kneeling  In  the  streets  before  the 
Japanese  ~  begging  vainly  for  their  menfolk  as  they 
r*ere  being  lined  un  to  be  marched  off  by  Japanese 
soldiers;  and  that  ho  was  gruffly  rebuked  Y;hon  he 
sought  to  have  a  Japanese  sergeant  release  from  one 
of  these  groups  the  two  brothers  of  his  chauffeur  (R 
3900-02) . 

14,  George  A,  Fitch,  who  was  born  In  China 
and  who  was  for  some  thirty-six  years  {Secretary  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Y.!!.C.A,  In  China,  In  his 


affidavit  quotes  the  following  from  the  diary  which 
he  kept  at  the  time: 

"On  December  15,  I  saw  apnroximately  I3OO  men, 
all  in  civilian  clothes,  just  taken  from  one  of  our 
camps  near  our  headquarters,  lined  up  and  roped  together 
in  groups  of  about  100  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets* 

In  spite  of  my  protests  to  the  commanding  officer,  they 
were  marched  off  to  be  shot*  ***  "  ! 

"On  December  22,  1937,  I  saw  about  fifty  | 

corpses  in  a  pond  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  my  office*  i 
All  were  dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  most  of  them  with  , 
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hands  bound  behind  their  backs,  and  one  with  the  top  j 

half  of  his  head  completely  cut  off<  Subsequently,  j 

I  saw  hundreds  of  bodies  of  Chinese,  mostlv  men  but  a  1 

I  I 

few  wonen,  in  a  similar  condition,  in  ponds,  on  the  j 

streets,  and  in  houses.  "  (FITCH,  R  4461-63) •  ' 

15.  J.  H*  HcCallum,  an  American  missionary  in  j 
Nanking,  after  recording  in  his  diary  many  Instances  of  j 
the  shooting  of  civilians  bv  Japanese  soldiers,  in  the  ^ 

«  f 

entry  on  29  December  1937,  said:  j 

I 

II  It  Is  absolutely  unbelievable,  but  j 

thousands  have  been  butchered  in  cold  blood  —  how  many 
it  is  hard  to  guess,  some  believe  It  would  approach  the 
10,000  mark*" 

In  the  entry  of  the  following  day,  he  stated 
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how  men  were  carried  away  from  the  safety  zones  on  the  • 
pretext  of  having  formerly  been  soldiers,  and  continues: 

It  ***  The  men  had  friends  among  the  group  who 
could  identify  them  as  civilians,  but  because  they  had 
callouses  on  their  hands  they  were  branded  without 
further  investigation  as  soldiers  in  spite  of  the 
protests  voiced.  Many  ricksha  and  sampan  men,  as  well 
as  other  laborers  have  been  shot  simply  because  they  | 

have  the  marks  of  honest  toll  upon  their  hands.  *'  j 
(R  4471-72) .  ! 

16,  J^hang  Teh  Yl,  a  silk  merchant,  testified  | 

that  he  along  with  more  than  a  thousand  civilians  were  j 
arrested  on  16  December  1937  by  Japanese  soldiers,  j 

bound  together  by  twos  and  sent  to  Phlakwan  on  the  I 

bank  of  the  Yangtze  River  and  there  seated  facing  j 

machine  guns.  Cn  order  of  a  Japanese  array  officer,  1 

Japanese  soldiers  opened  fire  on  this  group,  Ke  fainted  | 
Just  before  the  firing  started  and  when  he  recovered  he  : 
was  covered  with  the  corpses  of  the  dead  (R  2600) •  i 

17,  Wu  Chang  Teh,  a  former  policeman  in  | 

the  cl  tv  of  Nanking,  who  had  never  been  a  soldier, 

along  with  some  three  hundred  other  policemen  v/as 
taken  on  December  1?  from  the  Judicial  Yuan,  in  spite 
of  the  statements  to  the  Japanese  soldiers  by  members 
of  the  International  Committee  that  these  policemen  had  ^ 
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not  been  soldiers,  and  marched  to  the  west  gate'^  thb 
city.  Over  1700  Chinese  had  been  brought  to  this  point. 
!techlne  guns  were  set  up  by  Japanese  soldiers  ,1ust 
outside  of  and  on  either  side  of  the  gate  beyond  which 
Is  a  steep  slope  leading  down  to  a  canal.  In  groups 
of  over  one  hundred  each,  the  Chinese  were  forced 
through  the  gate  at  the  point  of  bayonets  and  shot  down 
by  machine  guns,  their  bodies  falling  along  the  slope 

! 

and  Into  the  canal.  Those  net  killed  by  gunfire  were 
stabbed  with  bayonets  by  the  Japanese  soldiers.  After  ! 
the  massacre  many  of  the  bodies  along  the  bank  were 
sprayed  with  gasoline  and  set  afire.  The  witness  escaped 
the  bullets,  but  was  stabbed  with  a  bavonet  and,  feign¬ 
ing  death,  was  able  to  make  his  escape  In  the  night.  He 
finally  made  his  way  to  the  University  Hosultal  where  he 

was  treated  by  Dr.  Wilson  (R  2604-6) . 

18.  Chen  Fu  Pao  testified  that  on  14  December  | 
thirty-nine  civilians  were  taken  from  a  refugee  camu  and 
because  they  had  a  hat-mark. on  their  forehead  or  a  calloun 
mark  on  their  hands  were  carried  to  the  side  of  a  little 
pond  and  killed  by  machine  gun  fire.  He  ^as  required  by 
Japanese  soldiers  to  help  throw  the  bodies  into  the 

pond  (R  2609) . 

19.  Captain  Liang  Ting-Fang,  a  former  member 
of  the  r^edical  Corps  of  tho  Chinese  Army,  testified 
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that  ho  v»as  one  of  apTjroxlmatelv  five  thousand  former 
soldiers  who  were  taken  "by  the  Japanese  on  l6  Ded ember 
from  Nanking  to  jshlakwan  on  the  bank  of  the  Yangtze 
River,  lined  up  on  the  edge  of  the  river  with  their 
wrists  bound,  shot  with  machine  guns,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  Into  the  river.  About  eight  hundred  Japanese 
soldiers.  Including  officers,  were  present.  The  binding 
and  shooting  began  about  seven  o'clock  In  the  evening 
and  kept  up  until  about  two  o'clock  In  the  morning.  He 
and  a  friend  Jumped  Into  the  river  and  though  wounded 
by  machine  gun  fire  he  escaped  and  eventually  made  his 
way  to  the  hospital  where  he  was  treated  by  Dr .  Wilson 

(R  3370-7?). 

20,  F'un  Yuen  Cheng,  In  his  statement  told 
that  the  Chinese  people  were  directed  to  come  to  the 
Japanese  military  camp  near  the  Nanking  Railroad  ^tatlon 
to  get  passes.  ’Vhen  they  came  thev  were  told  to  go  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  line  up  for  a  roll  call.  After 
approximately  ten  thousand  had  been  assembled,  trucks 
carrying  machine  guns  came  up  and  opened  fire  on  the 
group.  The  shooting  lasted  for  about  an  hour.  After 
the  shooting  the  bodies  were  thrown  Into  the  river 

(R  4483-84), 

21,  Lu  f-u,  In  his  statement  made  to  the 
Chief  Prosecutor  of  the  District  Court  of  Nanking,  and  ' 
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Included  In  the  latter's  report,  said; 

"Upon  entry  of  nanking,  Chinese  civilians  of 

both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  retreating 
soldiers,  totaling  57,418,  were  interned  by  Japanese 
In  the  villages  at  Mu-Fu  hill.  Wany  died  since  neither 
water  nor  food  was  given.  Many  were  frozen  to  death. 

In  the  evening  of  December  16,  1937,  those  who  were 
still* alive  were  marched  off  to  Tsao-Phle-Chl ,  at 
t5hla-Kuen,  In  a  column  of  four  while  each  two  were 

t  ♦ 

bound  together  by  lead  wire.  There  they  were  machine- 
gunned,  followed  bv  repeated  bayonet  thrusts.  Corpses 
were  burnt  l)y  kerosene  and,  at  last,  the  remains  of 
the  burnt  corpses  were  thrown ‘Into  the  river*  ***  *' 

(R  4538), 

22.  Lee  Tlh  hung  stated  that  he  had  witnessed 
the  killing  of  Chinese  civilians  who  had  been  drafted 
Into  a  labor  camp  by  the  Japanese  soldiers  because  they 
could  not  understand  what  the  soldiers  had  ordered  them 
to  do,  and  that  on  23  December  he  saw  fifty  or  sixty 

of  those  civilians  lined  up  In  a  vacant  lot  alongside 
a  pond,  shot  with  machine  guns,  sprayed  with  psollne, 

and  set  afire  (R  4485“87)« 

23,  Mrs.  Loh  bung  wze  stated  that  her  husband, 

a  teacher,  was  bavonetted  by  Japanese  soldiers  In  her 
presence  because  he  did  not  carrv  a  burden  In  the  manner 
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the  sc^diers  desired  (R  4489) • 

24,  Wco  King  Zal  narrated  how  the  Japanese 
soldiers  on  20  December  examined  the  palms  of  Chinese 
laborers  who  had  been  drafted  to  carry  their  loot  to 
moo  Foo  Hill,  Five  of  these  civilians  were  found  to 
have  callouses  on  their  hands  and  were  bayonetted  to 
death  bv  the  Japanese,  He  told  that  the  bodies  of 
Chinese,  including  many  children  who  had  been  bayonetted, 
were  lying  along  the  road  (R  4491-42) • 

25,  The  Joint  statement  of  Chu  Yong  Uhg  and 
Chang  Chi  Hsiang  affirmed  the  murder  In  their  presence 
by  Japanese  soldiers  of  four  Chinese  civilians,  one 
pregnant  woman  being  kicked  to  death  (R  4493)* 

26,  Mrs.  ’Vong  Klang  f-ze  witnessed  the  killing 
by  Japanese  soldiers  In  her  presence  of  her  son,  a  olerk 
In  the  courts,  and  her  son-in-law,  an  accountant,  neither 
of  whom  had  ever  been  in  the  military  service  (R  4494, 

Ex.  315). 

27,  Hu  Tu  f-ln  stated  that  he  saw  a  Japanese 
soldier  shoot  a  civilian  whose  business  was  making 
noodles,  because  he  had  callous  marks  on  his  right 
hand  (R  4496), 

28,  Wong  Chen  Fze  saw  her  husband  kicked  to 
death  by  Japanese  soldiers  while  trying  to  protect  her 
from  being  raped  (R  4498), 
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29*  Zah  Tsing  stated  tha^  her  brother  v»as 

bayonetted  to  death  by  Japanese  soldiers  because  he  did 
not  kneel  as  promptly  as  they  thought  he  should  (R  4499) , 

30,  Ylen  '^^ng  i^ze  saw  her  brother  bayonetted 
•to  death  by  Japanese  soldiers.  He  was  not  a  soldier  but 
a  member  of  the  volunteer  corps  raised  to  prevent  loot¬ 
ing  (R  4500). 

31*  The  official  report  from  the  American 
Vice-Consul  at  Nanking  to  Johnson,  the  American  Ambassador 
to  China,  dated  25  January  19?8,  giving  an  account  of  the 
happenings  at  Nanking  from  10  December  1937  to  24  January 
1938  stated  that  while  accurate  records  v/ere  not  then 
available,  It  was  estimated  that  over  20,000  persons  were 
executed  by  the  Japanese  soldiers  In  Nanking  during  the 
first  few  days  after  its  fall  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  formerly  been  soldiers.  It  added:  "little  effort 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  dlscri'^inate  between  ex- 
sold  lers  and  those  who  had  never.  In  fact,  served  in  the 
Chlirlese  armies.  If  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  a  person  had  been  a  soldier  such  person  was  seemingly 
Invariably  taken  away  to  be  shot.  *♦*  "  (R  4569).  The 
report  continues:  ^ 

11  Besides  the  hunting  down  and  execution,  of 
all  former  Chinese  soldiers  by  detachments  of  Japanese 
military,  small  bands  of  two  or  three  or  more  Japanese 
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soldiers  roamed  at  will  the,entlrp  city.  It  ’vas  the  . 
killing,  racing  and  looting  of  these  soldiers  that 
perpetrated  the  worst  of  the  terrors  on  the  city. 

V/hether  carte  blanche  was  given  to  these  soldiers  to 
do  anything  they  like  or  whether  the  Japanese  armies 
got  completely  out  of  control  after  they  entered  the 
city  has  not  been  fully  explained, 

ti  ,1*41  remains,  however,  that  the  Japanese 
soldiers  swarmed  over  the  city  in  thousands  and  committed 
untold  depredations  and  atrocities.  It  would  seem 
according  to  stories  told  us  by  foreign  witnesses  that 
the  soldiers  were  let  loose  like  a  barbarian  horde  to 
desecrate  the  city.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed  In  uncounted  numbers  throughout  the  city,  ***  " 

(R  4571-72).. 

(2)  Torture. 

^2.  Indignities  of  every  nature  were  committed 
bv  Japanese  soldiers  against  Chinese  civilians  although 
the  Chinese  civilians  were  roost  ab.lect  and  pitiful  In 
their  submissive  attitude,  .  Thev  were  kicked  and  beaten, 
made  to  stand  undressed  in  the  cold,  had  water  poured  dowi 
’"heir  noses,  their  bodies  stabbed  and  burned,  and  sub— 
.lected  to  all  forms  of  human  torture.  Upon  the  discovery 
of  family  relationship  among  the  Chinese,  a  son  would 
be  required  to  have  Intercourse  with  his  mother,  a  father 
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with  his  daughter,  a  brother  with  his  sister-,  in  the 
presence  of  and  to  the  delight  of  the  Japanese  soldiers. 
(Report  of  the  Procurator  of  the  District  Court  of 
Nanking  (R  4543-44) , 

»  (3)  Rape. 

33.  During  the  period  from  December  13,  1937 
to  Februarv  6,  1938,  thousands  of  Chinese  girls  and 
women  in  Nanking  ranging  in  ages  from  nine  to  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age,  were  horribly,  and  in  many  cases 
repeatedlv  raped  by  Japanese  soldiers.  John  Rabe, 

Chairman  of  the  International  Committee  for  the  Nanking 
Safety  Zone,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  German  Foreign 
Office,  dated  14  January  1938,  stated  thi^t  in  the  month 
following  the  fall  of  Nanking  not  li^ss  than  20,000  women 
and  girls  had  been  raped  by  Japanese  soldiers  (R  4594). 
Thousands  of  these  women  died  as  a  result  of  mistreatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  other  thousands  were 
butchered^  by  the  Japanese  soldiers  after  they  had  been 
repeatedly  raped.  Japanese  soldiers  frequently  desecrated 
the  bodies  of  the  victims  who  had  been  raped  and  killed, 
by  inserting  a  stick  or  bottle  or  other  foreign  j 

substance  in  the  female  organ  and  leaving  the  body 
exposed  to  public  view.  *  These  crlo^^s  of  violence 
occurred  almost  as  frequently  in  the  daytime  ns  at  night. 
If  members  of  the  family,  or  even  the  children  of  the 
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victims  Intprfprrd  with  tho  lustful  conduct  of  the 
soldiers,  they  were  horribly  beaten  or  killed  on  the 
spot. 

34.  For  four  or  five  weeks  following  the 
fall  of  tho  cltv,  soldiers  daily  entered  the  grounds  of 
Glnling  College,  which  had  been  declared  a  safety  zone 
and  on  which  more  than  10,000  women  and  children 
refugees  were  crowded,  and  the  grounds  of  the  University 
of  Nanking  which  had  likewise  been  declared  a  safety 
zone  and  on  which  were  some  40,000  refugees;  and  despite 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Miss  Vautrln,  ?'rs,  Twlnen  and  * 
Mrs.  Tsen,  the  members  of  the  International  Committee 
and  the  foreign  residents  assisting  them,  openly  raced 
girls  and  young  wome'n  on  the  grounds  of  these  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  selected  therefrom  groups  of  the  most 
beautiful  girls  to  carry  off  to  officers'  quarters  to 
be  raped  and  horribly  debauched.  This  conduct  o^  tho 
soldiers  continued  unrestrained  for  more  than  six  weeks 
following  the  fall  of  the  city. 

3?*  In  testifying  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Japanese  soldiers  toward  tho  women  of  the  city,  Dr. 

Bates  said: 


\ 


?3 

"That  was  one  of  tho  roughest  and  saddest  parts 
24 

of  the  whole  picture.  Again,  In  the  homes  of  my  three 
nearest  neighbors,  women  were  raped.  Including  wives  of. 
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University  trachers.  On  five  different  occasions,  which 
I  can  detail  for  you  if  desired,  I,  myself  came  uuon  • 
soldiers  in  the  act  of  rape  and  pulled  them  away  from 
the  women • 

"The  safety  zone  case  reports,  to  which  we  have 
ureviously  referred,  and  mv  own  records  of  what  occurred 
among  the  thirty  thousand  refugees  on  the  various  grounds 
and  In  the  building  of  the  University  of  Nanking,  hold 
a  total  of  many  hundreds  of  cases  of  rape  about  which 
exact  details  were  furnished  to  the  Japanese  authorities 
at  the  time.  One  month  after  the  occupation.  Hr.  Rabe, 
the  Chairman  of  the  International  Committee,  reported 
to  the  German  authorities  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
believed  that  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  cases  of 
rape  had  occurred.  A  little  earlier  I  estimated,  very 
much  more  cautiously  and  on  the  basis  of  the  safety  zone 
reports  alone,  some  eight  thousand  cases. 

"Every  day  and  everv  night  there  were  large 
numbers  of  different  gangs  of  soldiers,  usually  fifteen 
or  twenty  In  a  group,  who  \7ent  about  through  the  city, 
chief Iv  In  the  safety  zone  because  that's  where  almost 
all  the  people  were,  and  went  Into  the  houses  seeking 
women.  In  two  cases,  which  I  can  remember  all  too  clearly 

f 

because  I  nearlv  lost  my  life  In  each  of  them,  officers 
participated  In  this  seizing  and  raping  of  women  on  the 
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Unlvprslty  property.  The  rawing  vas  frequent  In  daytime 
as  v/ell  as  night  and  occurred  along  the  roadside  In 
many  cases* 

”0n  the  grounds  of  the  Nanking  Theological 
i^emlnary^  under  the  eyes  of  one  of  ray  own  friends,  a 
Chinese  woman  was  raped  In  ranld  succession  by  seventeen 
Jauanese  soldiers.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  the  occasion¬ 
al  cases  of  sadistic  and  abnormal  behavior  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  raping,- but  I  do  want  to  mention  that 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Unlversltv  alone  a  little  girl  of 
nine  and  a  grandmother  of  sevonty-slx  were  rawed.”  (BATES 

R  2633-34). 

36.  Dr. ’Wilson  testified  to  having  driven 

off  Japanese  soldiers  caught  In  the  act  of  raping  Chinese 
women,  and  of  having  treated  at  the  University  Hoswltal 
victims  who  told  of  having  been  rawed  by  Japanese  soldier  1 
■  Including  a  girl  of  fifteen  who  developed  syphilis 
(R  2537-39). 

37.  Dr.  Hsu  testified  that  Japanese  soldiers 
came,  with  three  trucks  In  one  day  to  the  camp  In  the  ^ 
safety  zone  and  despite  his  protests  took  girls  and 
women  ranging  from  thirteen  to  forty  years  old  to  a 
place  whore  they  were  raped  (R  2569)*  Typical  of  his 
testimony  Is  his  statement  of  what  occurred  at  No.  7 
Fin  Kal  Road,*  near  the  south  gate  of  the  city: 
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M  jjj  that  house  there  were  eleven  killed, 

three  raped  and  two,  there  were  two  of  the  three,  one 

Is  fourteen  and  one  Is  seventeen.  After  raping,  they 

put  foreign  stuff  in  ths  vagina  and  the  grandmother 

showed  me  the  stuff.  The  voung  girl  was  raped  on  the  ,  ,,j 

•t^ole;  and  while  I  was  there  the  blood  spilled  on  the  ^ 

table  was  not  all  dry  yet.  And  we  also  see  the  -j 

corposes  because  they  were  took  awav,  not  far  awav,  Js 

onlv  a  few  yards  from  that  house,  all  the  corpses  '-‘i 

1 

fhere.  Cf  those  corpses  Kr,  Magee  and  I  took 

■J 

pictures  of  them  because  they  were  naked  and  shows  r. 

the  crimes  there,  "  (HhU,  R  2572). 

y 

38,  Magee  in  his  testl.'ony  confirms  this 
statement  and  gives  additional  details  o^  the  incident 

i 

‘  (R  3910-11).  Magee  testified  to  numerous  instances  of 
rape  by  Japanese  soldiers  within  his  personal  knowledge,  4 

I  •  , 

including  that  of  a  ten-year  old  girl  which  occurred  \0' 
on  20  December,  and  a  flfteen-vear  old  girl  who  was 
raped  for  the  sixth  time  on  1  February  1938,  a  widow 
in  her  forties  who  was  raped  eighteen  times,  and  a 
widow  seventy-seven  years  old  who  was  twice  raped  by 
Japanese  soldiers  while  on  her  way  from  her  home  to 
the  safety  zone  at  Glnlln  College,  of  a  woman  eighty 
years  old  who  was  shot  a^'d  killed  by  a  Japanese  soldier 
when  she  refused  his  advances  with  the  statement,  "I  am  .-ka 
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too  old."  He  further  testified  that  a  JaT.anese  officer 
catchinf'  a  soldier  in  the  actual  act  of  raping  a  woman, 
only  slapped  the  soldier,  and  that  Japanese  sentries  to 
whom  he  reported  cases  of  rape  bv  Japanese  soldiers 
onlv  laughed  (R  3906-16). 

39 •  Hrs.  »‘-hue  Fang  '’’sen,  the  Director  of 
Dormitories  of  Glnl^ng  College  on  the  grounds  of  which 
there  were  more  than  10,000  women  and  girl  refugees, 
stated  how  soldiers  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  '^f 
Kiss  Vautrin  entered  the  grounds  and  carried  off  girls, 
some  o^  whom,  horrlblv  raped  and  abused  bv  Japanese 
officers,  finally  made  their  way  back  to  the  safety 
zone,  ►'■he  stated:. 

"  ♦♦♦  During  the  first  four  weeks  every 
night  soldiers  would  come  to  get  our  girls  and  ^!iss 
Vautrin  with  what  heir  she  had  would  try  to  keep  them 
from  the  girls.  The  worst  of  it  was  during  the  first 
four  or  five  weeVs*  j 

II  ii.4>4t  Miss  Vautrin  went  to  the  Japanese  Consul  j 
tln’e  and  time  again  and  reported  the  actions  of  the  | 
soldiers  and  asked  protection  for  the  girls.  It  was 
four  or  five  weeks  before  the  situation  began  to  cease 
and  then  several  months  before  the  danger  was  passed. 

"In  other  safety  zones  where  there  were  no 
foreigners  like  Hiss  Vautrin  to  help, the  situation 
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WPS  much  worse  than  at  GlnpHng  College,.  **'*  "  (R  4465- 

66). 

40,  Wong  Pan  ^ze  detailed  how  Japanese  trucks 
came  to  a  safety  zone  at  fo,  100  Shanghai  Road  where 
five  hundred  persons  were  living  and  carried  off 

women  to  be  abused  bv  Japanese  soldiers.  He  saw  the 

desecrated  bodv  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  who  had  died 

as  a  result  of  the  raping,  and  how,  when  a  husband  .  ' 

i 

tried  to  protect  his  wife  from  Japanese  soldiers,  ! 

I 

thev  stuck  a  wire  through  his  nose,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  | 
'Must  like  one  would  tie  a  bull",  and  bayonetted  him  | 
to  death  (R  4501-03). 

41,  Mrs.  Woo  Chang  t^ze  described  how  a  girl  I 

•  I 

of  eighteen  died  as  a  result  of  repeated  raplngs  at  •! 

I 

the  hands  of  Japanese  soldiers  In  a  home  formerly  | 

I 

occupied  by  a  German  famllv  near  the  American  Embassy  j 
to  which  she  had  come  es  a  place  of  safety  (R  4504-05). 

I 

42,  Mrs.  Chang  Kla  f'ze  described  how  twelve 
Japanese  soldiers  and  officers  raped  and  killed  a 
Chinese  woman  In  the  presence  of  her  husband  and 
children,  killed  the  husband  for  attemntlng  to  defend 
his  wife,  and  the  t’”0  children  because  thev  wept  when 
their  mother  was  being  raped  (R  4506-07). 

43,  Chen  Fu  Pao  testified  that  he  saw  three 

f 

Jananese  soldiers  rape  a  dumb  girl  sixteen  years  7W, 
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latpr  saw  a  Japanajsa  soldier  drive  a  husband  from 
hrme  and  rape  his  pregnant  wife  (R  2609-10) 

44,  Janes  H,  McCallum,  an  Anerican  missionary, 
wrote  in  his  diary  on  17  December  1937! 

V  "  **’•'  Rape.'  Rape  I  Rane  i  --  We  estimate 

at  least  1000  cases  a  night,  and  manv  by  dav.  In  case 
of  resistance  or  anything  that  seems  like  disanproval 
there  is  a  bavonet  stab  or  a  bullet.  We  could  write  un 

hundreds  of  cases  a  da'^.  People  are  hysterical;  they 

$ 

get  down  on  their  knees  and  'Kowtow'  any  time  a  foreigner 
appears.  They  beg  for  a^d,  *  *  '''omen  are  being  carried 
off  eyerv  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  The  whole 
Jananese  array  seems  to  be  free  to  go  and  come  an3rwhere 
it  pleases,  and  to  do  what  it  pleases."  (R  4467-66). 

And  on  3  January  1938?  he  noted; 

It  But.  each  dav  has  a  long  list  of  bad 
reports.  '  A  roan  was  kill-^d  near  the  relief  headquarters 
yosterda^''  afternoon.  In  the  afternoon  a  Japanese 
soldier  attempted  to  rape  a  woman;  her  husband  inter¬ 
fered  and  helped  her  resist;  but  in  the  afternoon  the 
soldier  returned  and  shot  the  husband, 

"This  morning  came  another  woman  in  a  sad 
plight  and  Y»ith  a  horrible  storv.  She  was  one  of  five 
women  whom  the  Japanps(f  soldiers  had  ta^en  to  one  of 
th'^ir  medical  units  —  to  wash  their  clothes  by  day. 
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to  bp  rappd  bv  night,  Tv^o  of  thorn  wptp  forced  to  satisfy 

» 

from  15  to  20  men,  and  the  prettiest  one  as  many  as  40 
each  night.  This  me  ivho  came  to  us  had  been  called 
off  by  three  of  the  soldiers  in  an  isolated  place,  where 
they  attempted  to  cut  off  her  head.  The  muscles  of  the 
neck  had  been  cut  but  thev  failed  to  sever  the  spinal 
cord,  ^•he  feigned  death  but  dragged  herself  to  the 
hospital  —  ♦**,'» 

And  on  8  January  1938  he  recorded  in  his  diary: 

"home  newspaper  men  came  to  the  entrance  of  a 
concentration  camp  and  distributed  cakes  and  apples, 
and  handed  out  a  few  coins  to  the  refugees,  and  moving 
pictures  taken  of  this  kind  act.  At  the  same  time  a 
bunch  of  soldiers  climbed  over  the  back  wall  of  the 
compound  and  raped  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  women.  There 
were  no  pictures  taken  out  back  (R  4477). 

45.  The  official  report  made  to  the  American 
Ambassador  to  China  on  25  January  1938  by  the  Vice-Consul 
following  his  return  to  Nanking,  summarizing  what  had 
occurred  in  that  citv  since  the  Japanese  occupation,  said: 

"The  soldiers  are  reported  to  have  sought  out 
the  native  v;omen  wherever  thev 'could  be  found  to  violate 
them.  Reference  is  made  to  the  enclosures  of  this  ror-ort 
for  description  of  such  occurrences.  During  the  early 


part  of  the  Japanese  occupation  over  a  thousand  such 
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casfts  a  night  arp  bollovpd  bv  thp  forpijrnprs  hrrp  to 

havp  occurred  and  ono  American  counted  thlrtv  such 
/ 

cases  In  ono  night  In  '^no  piece  of  American  propertv," 
(R457?). 

(4)  Robbery,  Looting  and  ’Vanton 
Destruction  of  Property. 

46, '  Pillage  by  the  soldiers  and  destruction 

of  private  property  began  after  the  fall  of  the  city 

and  vfhen  It  was  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 

military  forces.  Private  residences,  schools,  hospitals, 

nubile  build Ings-Y/ere  entered  and  personal  property  of 

every  vind  stolen  and  carried  off  by  the  soldiers. 

After  several  days  of  occupation,  organized  pillages 

and  burning  by  the  soldiers  began  and  continued  for  some 

% 

six  '"eeVs.  Trucks  guarded  by  soldiers  would  be  stopped 
In  front  of  a  store,  all  of  the  goods  In  the  store 

•  i 

removed  bv  the  soldiers  or  Persons  directed  bv  them^ 

t  • 

and  then  the  building  would  be  burned,-  This  was  repeal¬ 
ed  block  by  block,  day  after  dav,  for  a  period  of  four 
.or  five  weeks.  The  Y,K,C,A,  Building,  numerous  church  < 
buildings,  school  buildings,  public  buildings  and  private 
residences.  Including  the  Russian  Embassy,  were  burned 

i 

by  Japanese  soldiers, 

47,  At  the  time  of  Its  capture,  onlv  small 
sections  of  the  great  cltv  of  Nanking  had  been  damaged 
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In  the  military  campaign  which  preceded  Its  capture. 

• 

As  a  result  of  the  systematic  and  continued  burning  of 
dwellings,  stores,  churches,  schools  and  public  build¬ 
ings  bv  the  soldiers  during  the  first  five  or  six  weeks 
following  the  capture  of  the  city,  it  became  a  ruined 
and  despoiled  city.  Dr.  Bates  testified: 

II  *4.*  Practically  every  building  in  the  city  j 

I 

was  entered  many,  many  times  by  these  roving  gangs  of  j 

soldiers  throughout  the  first  six  or  seven  weeks  of 

the  occupation.  In  some  cases  the  looting  was  well 

organized  and  systematic,  using  fleets  of  army  trucks  j 
«  ' 
under  the  direction  of  officers.  The  vaults  In  the 

banks.  Including  the  personal  safe  deposit  boxes  of 

German  officials  and  residents,  were  cut  open  with  i 

acetylene  torches.  *  ♦  * 

"The  foreign  embassies  were  broken  Into  and 

suffered  robbery.  Including  the  German  Embassv  and  the 

personal  property  of  the  Ambassador.  Practically  all 

commercial  property  of  any  noticeable  value  was  taken. 

"  *  ♦  *  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  minor  ' 

fires,  apparently  started  by  drunken  soldiers,  there 

was  no  burning  until  the  Japanese  troops  had  been  In 

the  city  five  or  six  davs.  Beginning,  I  believe,  on 

i 

the  10th  or  20th  of  December,  burning  was  carried  on 
regularly  for  six  weeks.  In  some  cases  the  burning 


followed  looting  of  a  line  of  stores,  but  In  most 
Instances  we  could  not  see  any  reason  or  pattern  In  it# 
At, no  time  was  there  a  general  conflagration,  but  the 
definite  firing  of  certain  groups  of  buildings  each 
day.  fr'ometlmes  gasoline  v;as  used,  but  more  commonly 
chemical  strips,,  of  which  I  secured  samples. 

they  (the  Russian  Embasy  buildings) 
were  burned  at  the  beginning  of  19?8.  Also,  ,1ust  to  ' 
Illustrate  the  range  of  burning,  the  ^.ji.c.A,  Building, 
two  important  church  buildings,  the  two  chief  German 
commercial  properties  with  the  twastika  flying  upon 
them,  were  among  those  burned.”  (BATES,  R,2635,  2636, 

2637,  2638). 

Dr.  Hsu  testified  as  follov/s: 


»***  Japanese  soldiers  do  piot  respect  any 
property  rights  or  any  personal  possessions.  They 
enter  everv  house  and  take  away  everything  they  like. 
They  burn  the  houses  and  thev  damage  the  houses.  They 
destroy  the  houses# 

”♦**  Japanese  soldiers  started  burning  the 
Russian  Legation  Embassy  where  I  saw  they  poured 
kerosene  oil  on  that  a  started  the  fire.  That  '"as  on 


January  1,  19?8,  at  twelve  o'clock.  Other  Institutions 
like  Y..M.C,A,,  educational  buildings  and  prominent 
citizens'  residences  have  all  been  burned. 
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"Q  Werp  these  buildings  burned  after  the 
occupation  or  the  city  by  the  Japanese? 

*'A  Yes,  this  all  wanton  destruction  all  done 

if ter  the  Japanese  been  In  the  city  many  days.  *** 

:hfU,  R  2576-77). 

Haeee  testlfleds 

ti  Japanese  soldiers  took  from  the 

people  anything  that  struck  their  fancy;  wrlstwatches, 
[fountain  nens,  money,  clothing,  food.  I  took  to  the 
ihospltal  In  those  first  few  davs  of  occunatlt  a 
half-witted  woman  of  forty-one  v/ho  was  stabbed  In  the 
neck  because  she  grabbed  at  some  bedding  that  a  Japanese 

soldier  was  taking  away  from  her. 

II  The  burning  continued  day  by  day  In 
different  carts  of  the  city.  One  of  our  own  Eplscocal 
church  missions  was  partly  burned,  and  later  on  they 
finished  the  Job  on  January  26.  The  Christian  Disciples 
Mission  was  burned  —  one  of  their  school  buildings  was 
burned,  the  v.m.C.A.,  the  Russian  Embassy,  and  a  great 
manv  hemes  of  the  people  outside  of  our  .‘•afety  Zone. 

"Every  once  In  a  while  these  soldiers  would 
leave  behind  little  black  sticks  of  some  substance 
which  may  have  been  termite.  It  was  hlghlv  Inflammable, 
and  It  was  no  doubt  what  t-hey  were  using  to  set  fire  to 
the  buildings."  (Magee,  R  3920-21). 
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Fitch  noted  in  his  diary  on  December  20,  1937 

that: 

11  vandalism  and  violence  continued 

unchecked.  All  Taiping  Road,  the  most  important 
shopping  street  in  the  city,  was  in  flames.  I  saw 
many  Japanese  army  truck-'  being  loaded  with  the  loot 
v/hich  they  were  taking  from  the  shops  before  setting 
fire  to  them,  also  witnessed  one  group  of  soldiers 
actually  setting  fire  to  a  building.  I  drove  next 
I  to  the  y.  M.  C,  A.,  which  was  already  in  flames, 

j 

evidently  fired  only  a  short  time  previously.  That 
n^ght  I  counted  fourteen  fires  from  my  window,  some  ! 

of  them  coyering  considerable  areas.  ***  "  (R  4462).  ' 

McCallum  recorded  in  his  diary  on  27  December  , 

I 

,  I 

1937: 

I  II  Eyery  foreign  house  is  a  sight  to  behold, 

untouched  until  the  Japanese  army  arrived;  nothing 
untouched  since.  Every  lock  has  been  broken,  every 
trunk  ransacked.  Their  search  <'or  money  and  valuables 
has  led  them  to  the  flues  and  inside  pianos.  | 

iii^iii^i  Nanking  presents  a  dismal  appearance. 

At  the  time  the  Japanese  Army  entered  the  citv  little  , 
harm  had  been  done  to  the  buildings.  Since  then,  the 
stores  haye  been  stripped  of  their  wares  and  most  of 
them  burned.  Taining,  Chung  Hwn,  and  practically _ _ _ 
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every  other  main  business  road  in  the  city  is  a  nass  | 
o'f  ruins.  ***  "  (R  4469). 

48,  The  secret  repor^  of  a  German  eve  witness 
which  General  von  Falkenhausen  authorized  should  be 
transmitted  as  strictly  confidential  to  the  German 
Foreign  Office  in  Berlin,  describing  the  actions  of 
the  Japanese  soldiers  In  Nankin  from  8  December  1937  to 
13  January  1938,  said; 

II  The7/  took  all  seizable  stores  of  food 
stuffs  from  the  refugees,  the  woolen  sleeping  blankets, j 
the  clothes,  the  watches  —  in  short,  everything  which 
seemed  v/orth  taking  with  them, 

II  ***  y,ag  rare  picture  that  a  single 
Japanese  soldier  drove  four  coolies  who  had  to  carry 
his  loot.  This  organized  thieving  and  plundering  I 

lasted  fourteen  davs  and  even  todav  one  is  still  unsafe 

•  1 

fr'^m  some  groups,  ♦**  "  (R  4599-4-600).  j 

Then,  reciting  that  bv  far  the  greater  part  ofi 

•  1 

the  citv  was  undamaged  at  the  time  o<*  its  capture,  the  | 

report  continues: 

"The  Picture  of  the  city  has  changed  conpletei|r 
under  Japanese  rule.  No  da^^  goes  by  without  nev;  cases  i 

I 

of  arson.  It  Is  new  the  turn  of  the  Talping  Lou, 
the  Chung  f^hen  Tung  Lou,  Go  Fu  Lou,  Klo  Klnn  Leu,  The 
entire  southern  part  of  the  city  and  Fudse  Mlave  are 


•1 


f 


conpletely  burnsd  and  rlundered  down.  Expressed  In 

« 

nercentages j  one  could  sav  that  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  city  has  been  burned  dovm.  ***  ”  (R  4601). 

49,  The  official  report  made  to  the  American 
Foreign  Office  stated,  "No  attempt  is  known  to  have  been 
made  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  any  building  on  fire." 


50.  It  Is  Impossible  definitely  to  determine 
the  total  number  of  c  :lzens  of  Nanking  killed  by  the 
Japanese  soldiers  following  the  fall  of  that  city. 

Bodies  of  civilians  killed  by  the  Japanese  soldiers 
littered  the  streets  for  weeks#  Corpses  were  lying  In 
doorways,  yards,  gardens.  In  public  buildings  and  In 
private  dwellings  throughout  the  city.  Huge  plies  of 
charred  regains  beside  the  ponds  and  the  river  Indicated 
where  massacres  had  occurred.  Two  charitable  organize- 

t 

tions,  the  Red  Swastika  »®ociety  and  the  Tsung-Shan-Tong, 
for  months,  engaged  In  burvlng  the  dead  In  and  around 
Nanking,  burying  only  those  bodies  which  the  family  or 
friends  of  the  decedent  had  not  buried, 

51.  The  records  of  the  Red  Swastika  Society, 
of  which  Dr.  Hsu  was  Vice-President,  show  that  this 
socletv  buried  43,071  corpses  of  civilians  ~  men,  women 
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and  children  —  in  and  around  Nanking  during  the  period  j 
of  several  months  following  the  fall  of  t..cit  city 
(R  4537-40)  • 

52.  The  records  of  the  T  sung -t^h  an -Tong 
indicate  that  the  total  number  of  victims  buried  by 

that  organization  in  the  vicinity  from  26  December  1937 

*  ( 

to  20  Anril  1938  was  112,266  (R  4537-39)*  | 

53*  The  renort  of  the  Chief  Prosecutor  of.  j 
the  District  Court  of  Nanking,  dated  20  January  1946, 
giving  the  facts  which  his  Investigation  had  disclosed 
concerning  the  conditions  in  Nanking  following  the  fall  • 
of  that  city  summarized  as  approximatelv  260,000  the 
number  killed  by  the  Japanese  troops  in  and  around 
Nanking  following  the  fall  of  that  city.  (R  4536-37)* 

54,  The  summary  report  on  the  investigations  j 
of  Japanese  war  crimes  committed  in  Nanking  prepared  by: 
the  Procurator  of  the  District  Court  of  Nanking  in  ' 

I  ; 

February  1946  determined  that  at  least  300,000  persons  , 

were  massacred  collectively  or  murdered  individually 

by  the  Japanese  troops  in  Nanking  (R  4542-47), 

(6)  The  Reign  of  Terror  Continued 
for  More  Than  5<lx  Weeks. 

55*  After  describing  the  condition  of  numeroyp 
civilians  brought  to  the  hospital  to  be  treated  for  j 

injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  Japanese  troops,  j 


Dr.  Wilson  testified:  "Cases  like  this  continued  to 


come  In  for  a  matter  of  some  six  or  seven  weeks  follow' 


Ing  the  fall  of  the  city  on  13  December  1937 


Dr.  Hsu  said,  with  rerard  to  the  period 


of  time  during  which  the  atrocities  continued,  "It  was 
the  worst  about  the  first  few  months,  especially  three 
mor..hs,  and  later  on  it  gradually  diminished  more  or 
less."  (R  2584).  Dr.  Bates  testified,  "The  terror. was 
Intense  for  two  and  one-half  to  three  weeks.  It  was 


10  serious  to  a  total  of  six  to  seven  weeks.". (R  2642), 

'57.  Jir.  Magee  testified  in  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  how  long  the  action  of  Japanese  soldiers 
1  towards  civilians  as  he  had  described  continued  follow¬ 


ing  the  fall  of  that  cltv,  said,  "After  about  six  weeks 
it  began  to  taper  off,  although  many  things  happened  — 
individual  things  happened  after  that."  (R  3922). 


58.  From  General  J^ATffTJI’s  own  statement,  he 
was  in  Nanking  on  17  December  19.‘^7  and  remained  there 
for  one  week  before  returning  to  Shanghai  (R  3459).  He 
heard  from  Japanese  diplomats  as  soon  as  he  entered 
Nanking  that  the  troops  had  committed  many  outrages 
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there  (R  3454)*  General  IIAT^UI  remained  in  command 
until  February  1938,  and  stated  that  he  was  then 
relieved  of  command  at  his  own  request  (R  3456).  The 
defendant,  General  MUTO,  then  ad.lutant  to  the  Chief  of 
^'ta^f,  stated  that  he  came  to  Nanking  with  General  MATbUI 
for  the  taking-over  exercises  and  remained  there  for 
ten  days  (R  3552-53) •  During  the  period  that  General 

j  • 

j  I^ATbUI  remained  in  command,  no  effective  steps  were 

I  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 
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(b)  Reports  of  the  International 
gQumUtff  f2r  thg 
22X1^ 

59.  The  International  Committee  for  the 
Nanking  .‘■•afetv  Zone  was  organized  by  a  group  of  German, 
British,  American  and  Danish  citizens  who  were  in  ! 

Nanking  before  and  at  the  of  the  ruxa.  city.  ‘ 

Dr.  John  fl.  D.  Rabe,  a  German,  was  Chairman  and  Dr.  r 
R,  C.  Rmythe  was  Secretary  this  commit  to*"  from 
14  December  1937  nntll  30  Februarv  19?8.  The  names  and 
nationalities  of  the  members  of  the  committee  appear  on 
pages  4508  and  4^  0/  the  transcript  of  proceedings. 

The  purpose  v;as  to  provide  a  refuge  in  a  small  non- 
combatant  zone  where  civilians  might  escape  the  dangers  . 
of  the  fighting.  (BATE?,  R  2625).  After  the  fall  of 
the  city,  between  200,000  and  300,000  people  crowded 
into  the  safetv  zones  (HPU,  R  2561). 
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60,  The  International  Committee  for  the 
Nanking  Safety  Zone  made  dally  personal  reports  to  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  in  Nanking,  and  almost  dally 
this  committee  delivered  to  Japanese  consuls  and 
representatives  of  the  Japanese  Foreign'Of f Ice  In 
Nanking,  written  reports  setting  out  In  detail  specific 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  the 
safety  zones  in  Nanking,  These  reports  covering  425 
groups  of  cases  (some  groups  containing  as  many  as  | 

thirty  different  cases  of  rape  or  other  crimes)  began  .| 

on  16  December  1937  and  continued  until  2  February  1938 
(R  45©9-36),  Dr,  8mythe  in  his  affidavit  states:  | 

K  We  filed  nearly  two  protests  every  day  | 
for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Japanese  occupation.  | 

Usually  one  of  these  was  taken  to  the  Japanese  Embassy 
by  Mr.  Rabe  and  myself  in  person;  the  other  was  sent 
'  by  messenger, 

II  In  the  almost  daily  conferences  that 
Mr,  Rabe  and  I  had  with  the  Japanese  Embassv,  they  at 
no  time  denied  the  accuracy  of  these  reports.  They 
continually  promised  that  thev  would  do  something  about 
I  it.  But  it  was  February  19?8  before  any  effective  action 
was  taken  te  correct  the  situation.  *♦*  "  (H  4457-58). 

Dr,  Bates  testified: 

II  ♦♦♦  Almost  dally  for  the  first  three  w<>eks 
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I  wpnt  to  the  Embassy  with  a  tyned  reoort  or  letter 
covering  the  preceding  day,  and  frequently  had  also  a 
conversation  with  the  officials  regarding  It.  These 
officials  were  Tr.  T.  FUKUI,  who  had  the  rank  of  Consul, 
a  certain  Mr,  TANAKA,  Vice-Consul,  Mr,  Toyoyasu  FUKUDA. 

The  latter  Is  now  secretary  to  the  Premier  YOSHIDA.  Thesej 
men  were  honestly  trying  to  do  what  little  they  could  In 
!a  very  bad  situation,  but  they  themselves  were  terrified 
bv  the  military  and  they  could  do  nothing  except  forward 
these  communications  through  Shanghai  to  Tokyo,"  (BATEf*, 

R  2638). 

"In  the  letter  of  December  l6th  I  complained 
of  many  cases^of  abduction  of  women  from  the  tkilverslty*s 
properties  and  of  the  rape  of  thirty  women  In  one 
University  building  the  previous  night, 

"In  the  letter  of  December  17th,  besides 
detailing  the  specific  cases  by  rote,  the  reign  of  terror 
and  brutalltv  continues  In  the  plain  view  of  your  build- 
Ings  and  among  your  own  neighbors, 

"In  the  letter  of  December  l8th  I  reported 
that  on  th©  previous  night  rape  had  occurred  In  six  dlf- 

0 

ferent  buildings  of  the  Unlversltv  of  Nanking  ♦  *  ♦ 

"In  a  letter  of  December  21st,  I  complained 
thqt  many  hundreds  of  refugees  had  been  taken  away  for 
forced  labor,  *  *  ♦ 


"On  Christmas  Dajr  I  roport^d  that  In  one  build¬ 
ing  of  thp  University  aboiit  ten  cases  per  day  of  rape  and 
abduction  r/nre  continually  occurring* 

"On  the  27th  of  December,  after  a  long  list 
of  individual  cases,  I  wrote:  'Shameful  disorder  con¬ 


tinues  ^nd  we  see  no  serious  efforts  to  stop  it.  The 
soldlprs  everv  day  injure hundreds  of  persons  most  ser¬ 
iously*  Does  not  the  Japanese  Army  care  for  its 
reputation?"  (BATES,  R  2640-42). 

61*  He  testified  that  the  situation  did  not 
substarjtlally  improve  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  of 
February  1938,  and  that  he  knew  that  the  reports  made 
to  the  Japanese  Consulate  in  Nanking  were  sent  by  it 
to  the  Japanese  FoVeign  Office  in  Tokyo  (R  2643-44; 
2661),  He  said: 


"I  have  seen  telegrams  sent  by  Kr.  Grew,  the 
Ambassador  in  Tokyo,  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Nanking, 
which  referred  to  these  reports  in  great  detail  and 

f  • 

referred  to  conversations  In  which  they  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  between  Mr.  Grew  and  officials  of  the  Galmusho, 
including  Mr.  HIROTA"  (one  of  the  defendants).  (BATEi^, 

R  2661). 

62,  On  December  ,l6,  dmythe,  the  Secretary  of 
the  committee,  wrote  Mr.  FUKUDA  of  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office,  in  submitting  a  detailed  list  of  cases  of  • 
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disorders  by  Jabaneae  in  the  safetv  zone,  "Yesterday 
the  continued  disorders  In  the  j^afety  Zone  Increased  the 
state  of  nanlc  among  the  refugees."  (R  4509). 

63.  On  December  I8,  Rabe,  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee,  wrote  the  Japanese  Embassy  giving  details 

of  atrocities  committed  by  Japanese  troops  In  the  •  ^  . 
rafety  Zone,  his  letter  beginning: 

"We  are  verv  sorry  to  trouble  you  again  but 
the  sufferings  and  needs  of  the  200,000  civilians  for 
.whom  we  are  trvlng  to  care  make  It  urgent  that  we  try 
to  secure  action  from  your  military  authorities  to 
stop  the  nresent  disorder  among  Japanese  soldiers 
wandering  through  the  h'afetv  Zone."  (R  4516).  . 

64,  On  December  19th  the  t-ecretar^r  of  the 
committee  wrote  the  Japanese  Embassy  In  submitting  a 

*  I 

further  list  of  disorders  by  Jananese  soldiers  In  the 

Safety  Zone:  "  I  am  also  verv  regretful  to  have  to 

» 

report  that  the  situation  today  Is  as  bad  as  ever." 

(R  4  524). 

65#  On  December  20  the  onenlng  paragraph 

» 

of  the  letter  from  Chairman  Rabe  to  the  Japanese 
Embassy  was* 

"Herewith’ Is  the  sad  continuation  of  the 

0  ^ 

story  of  disorders  by  Japanese  soldiers  In  Nanking, 
cases  Nos,  71  to  96.  You  will  note  that  of  these 
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26  cases  reported  to  us  since  yesterda^',  14  of  them 
occurred  yes';erday  afternoon,  night  and  today.  Conse- 
ouontly  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  improvement  in  the 

I 

situation."  (R  4528),’ 

66,  The  letter  from  the  Hecretarv  of  the 
committee  to  the  Japanese  Embassv  on  December  21,  sub¬ 
mitting  a  list  of  cases  which  had  occurred  since  the 
previous  afternoon,  stated: 

>  II  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of 

these  women  who  have  dally  been  raped  in  our  Zone  are 
the  wives  of  castors,  Y.M.C.A,  workers,  college 
Instructors,  and  others  who  have  always  lived  a  self- 
respecting  life,  **  "  (R  4531)* 

67,  On  21  December  the  twenty-two  foreign 
residents  of  Nanking  del5vered  a  letter  to  the. Japanese 
%jbassy  asking  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  for  the  welfar^ 
of  over  200,000  civilians  in  Nanking  that  the  burning 

f 

throughout  the  cltv  and  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the 
Japanese  troops  in  the  city  which  was  causing  so  much 
suffering  to  the  civilian  population  be  immediately 
stopped,  (R  4531-*?2),  ‘ 

68,  On  2  February  1938  a  report  was  filed  by 
the  committee  setting  out  seventy-seven  separate  cases 
of  rape,  four  cases  of  murder  and  thirteen  cases  of 
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robliery,  all  rpoortpd  to  hava  occurred  during  the  last 
week  of  Januarv  1938*  (R  4536). 

69,  Magee  testified  that  in'addition  to  the 

/ 

reports  from  the  committee,  he  went  ’'raanv  times  to  the 
Jananese  Embassv  to  tell  of  individual  cases  of  outrage," 
(R  3922),  and  that: 

"On  December  21st,  Vice-Consul  TANAKA  told  me 
that  the  bad  division  then  in  Nanking  would  be  changed 
for  a  better  one  and  that  he  thought  by  December  24th 
everything  would  be  settled;  but  bv  December  24th  and 
after  that  there  was  no  annarent  betterment,"  (R  3904), 

c)  The  Foreign  Office  in  Tokyo 

Had  Knowledge- of^e  .-ituat  ion 

i£LJ?An)clJi£« 

70,  American' Ambassador  Grew  continued 
through  Januarv  1938  to  protest  to  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  (the  defendant  HIROTA)  the  reported  conduct  of 
Japanese  troops  in  Nanking,  and  On  January  19  Grew 
reported  from  Tokyo  that  HIROTA  had  laid  his  (Grew's) 
protest  before  the  Cebinet  and 

"that  a  drastic  measure  to  assure  compliance 
by  forces  in  the  field  with  instructions  from  Tokyo  is 
being  considered.  He  said  that  he  would  probably  be  in 
a  position  tomd;  *ow  to  inform  us  of  the  measure  to  be 
taken."  (R  4558). 

71,  NOBUFUMI  ITO,  Iflnlster-at-large  from 


4d,i57 


Japan  to  Chlna  from  iSepteniber"l937  to  February  193 B, 

testified  that  he  was  In  charge  of  negotiations  with 
$ 

the  diplomatic  corps  and  members  of  the  press  at  Shanghai, 
as  well  as  in  charge  of  information,  and  that 

■•I  received  reports  from  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corns  and  from  press  men  that  the  Japanese 
Army  at  Nanking  had  committed  various  atrocities  at 
the  time."  (R  3^05)  • 

He  further  testified  that'  he  did  not  seek  to  verify  these 
reports,  but  sent  a 'general  resume  of  the  reports  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Tokyo,  all  of  which  were  addressed  to 
the  Foreign  Minister  (the  defendant  HIROTA),  (R  3505“6)* 
72.  No  effective  action  to  correct  the  situ¬ 
ation  at  Nanking  was  taken  for-  a  period  of  more  than 
six  weeks  after  knowledge  of  the  continuing  atrocities 

•  I 

by  Japanese  soldiers  was  brought  home  both  to  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  and  the  Japanese  high  command  in 
Tokyo.  These  actions  were  continued  with  the  knowledge 
and  assent  of  both  the  military  and  civil  authorities 
of  Japan,  and  fully  Justified  the  statement  contained 
in  the  secret  report  of  the  German  eye  witness  to  the 
Happenings  in  Nanking,  sent  by  Trautmann  to  the  Gerpsan 
Foreign  Office  in  Berlin  on  16  February  1938: 

"The  fateful  days  of. Nanking  have  clearly 
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shown  two  facts:  (1)  the  failure  of  the  control  of 

the  defense  of  the  fort  of  Nanking;  (2)  the  lack  of 

discipline,  atrocities,  and  criminal  acts  not  of  an 

individual  but  of  an  entire  army,  namely,  the  Japanese, “ 
( 

(R  4604). 

‘  t  ' 

This  was  the  Japanese  manner  of  waging  its 
undeclared  war  against  China. 

B.  Siniiap Atrocities  were  Conmitted  by  Japangaa 
Troops  Throughout  the_Qgcupled -Areas  Qt  CMnat. 
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7?,  The  conduct  of  the  Japanese  troops  at 
Nanking  was  ho  isolated  case.  Similar  atrocities  to 
those  committed  against  civilians  and- others  there  for 
a  period  of  more  than  six  weeks  following  the  fall  of 
that  city  took  place  in  every  province  occupied  by 
Japanese  troops  In  China,  The  same  types  of  atrocities 
bv  Japanese  troops  against  the  Chinese  people  were 
repeated  everv  year  from  1937  to  1945*  Typical  Instances 
which  the  evidence  discloses  of  the  actions  of  Japanese 
troops  throughout  all  parts  of  occupied  China  are  set 
out  below; 

1)  ESaJ?sf a. 

74,  Liu  Teh  Shan  stated  that  when  the 
Japanese  troops  captured  Soochow  in  Klangsu  Province 
in  Nowonbor  1937)  thev  killed  four  merchants,  openly 
delcared  they  would  kill  all  people  seen  by  them,  and 


V 


; 


filed.  Innumerable  civilians  (R  46o8),  Chen  Ya  Ching 


escribed  the  massacre  with  machine  guns  qf  more  than 
hundred  merchants  bv  Japanese  troops  after  they 
ccupled  Nan  Hsiang  in  Klangsu  Province  on  10  October 


2)  Hupeh  Province  (in  which  is 
situated  Hankow,  Count  47  of 
the  Indictment). 

75#  Dorrance,  who  was  at  the  time  Manager  of 
bhe  {Standard  Cll  Company  at  Hankow,  testified  that  after 
the  occupation  of  that  city  bv  the  Japanese. in  1938»  he 
watched  Japanese  soldiers  kicking  captured  Chinese  soldiers 
Into  the  water  on  the  Yangtze  River  and  shooting  those  . 

•v 

vho  came  to  the  surface  (R  3392).  When  the  Japanese 
:roops  noticed  that  their  actions  were  being  observed  ^ 


y  American  citizens,  they  would  pyt  the  Chinese  soldiers 
n  a  steam  launch,  take  then  out  in  the  middle  of  the 


angtze  River  and  there  throw  them  overboard  and  shoot 
hem  when  they  came  up  (R  3393)#  He  also  testified  that 


e  saw  on  the  streets  of  Hankow,  "Chinese  men  dressed 


n  Chinese  gowns  with  their  hands  wired  behind  them 


rd  that  thev  had  been  shot  " 


This  evidence 


ends  to  establish  the  charge  in  Count  47  of  the  Indlct- 
ent.  Ten  statements  were  offered  in  evidence,  of  separate 
itnesses,  showing  specific  Instances  of  wanton  destruc- 
ion  of  property  by  the  65th  Ret^lment,  104th  Brigade, 
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i3th  Division  of  the  Japanese  Army,  ’yhlch  occurred  In 
Huueh  Province  In  1943  (R  4609)* 

3)  Hunan  Province  (In  which  are 
situated  Changsha,  Count  48  of 
the  Indictment,  and  Hengyane, 

Count  49  of  the  Indictment.; 

76.  TAIiURA,  Nobusada,  Lance  Corporal  of  the 
Japanese  Army,  stated* 

'•During  the  second  Changsha  Campaign  In  September 
1941,  the  third  company  (under  command  of  Captain  {^Afc<AKI, 
Ichl)  of  the  second  Battallan  (under  the  command  of 
Itejor  TAKAHAi'HI,  t«aknyoshl)  attached  to  the  second 
Tndependont  Jtountaln  Artlllerv  Roelment  (under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  HARITO,  Ryuzo)  of  the  sixth  Division  of 
the  Japanese  Army,  forced  more  than  200  Chinese  prisoners 
of  war  In  Chen  Tung  Shlh,  Changsha,  Hunan,  to  plunder 
large  quantities  of  rice,  wheat  and  other  commodities. 
After  they  returned,  the  Japanese  forces,  numbering 
more  than  200,  In  order  to  hide  these  crimes,  massacred 
these  Chinese  by  artillery."  (R  4611-12). 

77.  Hsleh-Chln  Hua  described  how  the  Japanese 
.forces  after  they  had  occupied  Changsha  "freely  indulged 
in  murder,  rape.  Incendiarism,  and  many  other  atrocities 
throughout  the  district,"  and  how  on  the  evening  of 

17  June  1944,  more  than  100  Japanese  soldiers  went  to 
To  yhih,  .®hl  i^han  and  machine-gunned  and  set  fire _ to  all 
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housps  from  both  pnds  of  th©  stroots,  totally  destroying 
more  than  a  hundred  business  places  with  the  stocks  of 

goods  (R  4612-13)* 

4 )  Hopel  Province. . 

78.  Liu  Yao  Hwa  testified  that  24  civilians 
were  killed  In  his  village  bv  the  Japanese  soldiers  In 
1937,  and  two-thirds  of  the  houses  In  the  village  were 
burned.  He  also  testified  to  Instances  of  raoe  and 
TTiurder  cotamltted  bv  Japanese  soldiers.  Including  the 
rape  of  a  thirteen  year  old  girl,  bv  eight  soldiers, 
resulting  in  her 'death,  and  that  two  Chinese  nen  were  • 
tied,  blindfolded,  and  stabbed  to  death  bv  bayonets  upon 
order  of  a  Japanese  officer  (R  4615—16). 

79.  T1  i^hu-Tang  testified  that  after  the 
Japanese- occupied  his  village  In  1941  they  forced  about 
sixtv  men,  women  and  children  Into  a  house  and  then  set 
the  house  afire,  shootlnp  these  who  tried  to  escape; 

and  that  In  1942  Japanese  troops  required  about  forty 

« 

Chinese  women  to  undress  and  parade  in  public  view, 
shooting  th-^se  who  tried  to  avoid  embarrassment  by 
.lumping  into  a  pool;  that  although  he  had  never  been  a 
soldier  he  was  taken  with  other  civilians  and  required 
either  to  Join  the  pupnet  forces  or  to  go  as  a  captive 
to  Jepan.  He  refused  to  Join  the  puppet  force  and  was 
brought  to  Japan  and  forced  to  labor  until  the  end  of 
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the  war.  Of  981  In  this’ group,  418  died  (R  4619-20). 

80.  Colonel  KIANG,  Cheng-Tlng,  Judge  of  the  . 
Hilitarv  Court  for  Trying  V/ar  Criminals  In  the  General 
Headquarters  of  the  Eleventh  War  Zone  of  China,  described 
the  atrocities  committed  by  Japanese  troops  throughout 
North  China,  detailing  numerous  Instances  of  torture  and 
murder  of  civilians.  Including  two  separate  massacres 

■V. 

of  civilians  in  Kao-Yang  Hslen  In  19?8,  by  the  Ishimatsu 
Unit;  the  massacre  of  200  civilians  In  <*eptember  of  1943 > 
and  the  killing  of  over  a  thousand  bv  starvation  or 
freezing' In  Jen-Chlu  Hslen;  and  the  massacre  "by  swords 
or  burying  them  alive"  of  128  women  and  children  by  the  • 
38th  Battalion  of  the  4204  Japanese  Army  Unit  at  the 
village  of  Chuan-Twen-Tseng  in  194?  (R  4634-3 5)  • 

81.  In  describing  the  means  of  torture.  Col¬ 
onel  Klang  stated  how’  prisoners  were  driven  Into  yards 
where  hungry  police  dogs  tore  them  to  pieces,  how  water 
was  poured  Into  the  nostrils  of  prisoners,  electric 
current  '"as  passed  through  their  bodies  t''  force 
confessions,  and  live  matches  and  hot  Irons  applied  to 

'  I 

their  person.  Many  women  v/ere  required  to  engage  in 
sexual  Intercourse  or  be  shot  (R  4637-38). 

82.  Cheng  V/ei-Hsla  stated  the  moans  of  torture 
used  by  Japanese  troops  against  members  of  the  secret 
socle tv  of  young  Chinese  who  sought  to  carrv^on  under- 


/ 


ground  work  against  the  Japanese,  which  included  beating 

^  * 
into.  Insensibility,  pouring  water  into  the  victim  until 

he  stopped, breathing,  boring  the  palms  with  sharp 

I  • 

Ihstruments,  parsing  electric  current  through  the  body 

i 

until  the  victim  became  unconscious,  swinging  in  the 
aXr  bv  the  thumbs,  throwing  bound  victims  into  pools 
of  water  until  suffocated,  pulling  out  finger  nails 
and  stripping  women  victims  and  requiring  them  to  sit 

I 

over  charcoal  stoves  (R  4640-43.) 


83,  Wong  Chung  Pu  described  the  torture  kill 
ing  of  over  1000  Chinese  high  school  and  colle'ge 

I 

\ 

students  by  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  Peiping  in 

I 

July  1940  (R  4645).'  '  • 

84,  KINOc«HITA,  Masalchl,  a  Japanese  merchant 


stated  that  seven  civilians  suspected  of  having  been 
guerillas  were  b'^und  to  trees  bv  the  Japanese  soldiers 
and  bayon<ftted  to  death  (R  4646),  Wang  Chun  Fu  describe 
the  torture  and  rape  of  girl  students  of  Brldgeman' 

I 

Middle  School,  Pelolng,  in  194^  (R  4647).  '  ‘ 

5)  Kwantung  Province  (in  which  is 
•  situated  the  citv  of  Canton, 

Count  46  of  the  Indictment). 


‘  85.  Wang  •‘•hi  Ziang  described  the  massacre^ 
of  over  700  Chinese  civilians  by  Japanese  troops  at 
Ijlang  Doong  village,  and  numerous  acts  of  robbery  and 

m 

wanton,  destruction  of  property  bv  the  Japanese  soldiers 
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In  this  vicinity  (R  4648),  Liu  Chi  Yuan  stated  that' 

more  than  2000  civilians,  men  v/omen  and  children,  were 

massacred  by  the  Japanese  troops  after  they  pantured  the 

city  of  Wel-Yang  in  1941  (R  4650.) 

6)  Kwangsi  Proyince  (in  which  arc 
situated  the  cities 'of  Kweilin 
and  Lluchow,  Count  50  of  the 
^  Indictment). 

86.  An  official  statement  from  the  President 
and  Citv  Council  at  Kweilin  described  the  organization 

of  an  arson  corps  by  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  that  city, 

/ 

and  the  wholesale  burning  of  the  city,  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  more  than  10,000  r'^'^ms  (R  4652).  Nine 
citizens  of  the  city  stated  how  women  were  forced  into 
prostitution  with  Japanese  Soldiers;  and  hundreds  of 
Chinese  troops  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  were  killed 
and  their  bodies  exposed  to  vleV?  on  the  Imperial  Wall 
or  thrown  into  the  Lee  River  (R  4653)* 

87.  .  Twelve  additional  statements  were  intro¬ 
duced  from  citizens  of  Kwangsl  Province,  describing  twent 

*  • 

one  murders  and  instances  of  looting,  rape  and  abductior^ 
of  women  bv  Japanese  soldiers  which  occurred  in  Kwangsl 
Province  during  1944  and  1945  (R  4654.) 


88,  TTpder  pretext  of  searching  for  members 
of  the  guerilla  forces,  the  Japanese  troops  in  August 
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of  1941  killed  all  nenbors  of  300  fanllles  and  burned 
the  entire  village  of  f*i  Tu  Ti  in  Ping  Chuan  District 
in  Jehol  Province,  (i^taternent  of  Liu  Phi-un  Ju;  R  4656). 

8)  guivuan  Province,.  ' 

89.  Ten  statements  were  introduced,  giving 
instances  of  looting,  burning  and  the  murdering  of 
civilians  bv  Japanese  troops  in  Puiyuan  Province  in 
1940.  Typical  of  those  is  the  statement  of  Hu  Tsl  Nit 

"On  Februarv  3»  1940,  five  Japanese  soldiers 

•  • 

of  the  13th  Regiment  of  the  26th  Division  under  the 
command  of  KUYODA  Jutoku,  went  to  the  home  of  CHIA  Jen. 
They  asked  him  ^or  prettv  women.  He  failed  to  find  any; 
thereupon  the  Japanese  soldiers  killed  him  by  beaClng 
him  all  over  with  a  red-hot  spade."  (R  4660.) 

9)  Phnnsl  Province. 

90,  Goette  testified  that  he  was  in  Hhansl 
province  several  tl'"es  during  1938,  1939  and  1940,  and 
that  British  and  American  missionaries  reported  to  him 
that  missionaries  were  Imprisoned  by  Che  Jananese  for 
treating  wounded  Chinese  soldiers  in  mission  hospitals; 
they  also  reported  mnnv  cases  of  rape  committed  by  Jap¬ 
anese  soldiers  there;  and  that 

"The  formal  demand  by  the  Jananese  Army  oh 
local  Chinese  officials  to  provide  .v/omen  for  the  use  of 
the  Jananese  Army  mas  a  commonplace  thing;  it  was  commonly 
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QCCRptpd  by  the  Chinese  officials  3n<?  by  the  Japanese 
Army.  *♦*  »  (R  3775). 


:*ovlnce. 


i 

91.  G.  J.  Hsu,  a  Chinese  merchant,  testified 

to* the  looting  by  Japanese  troops  of  Chinese  clyilians  ^ 

a<the  t-alween  River  on  the  Burma  highway  in  May  1942; 

and  that  he  was  one  of  two  survivors  of  a  group  of  oyer 

thirty  civilians .captured  there  by  Japanese  soldiers, 

seated  in  r  semi-circle  and  the  others  killed  by  machine- 

$ 

gun  firt.  ^He  told  of  Instances  of  rape  by  Japanese, 
soldiers  and  how  fhe  road  to  the  river  was  lined  with 
the  bodies  of  over  1000  civilians  who  had  been  shot 

(R  2620-22).  .  ^  ^ 

C.  *  The  Japane^  Pattern  Pi!,  Wsrf.a.r£. 

92.  !roe  evidence  of  aticcities  committed  by 

•  / 
Japanese  t.’:oops  against  the  citizens  o^  the  Republic  of 

China  is  tvtical  of  the  conduct  of  Japanese  t.-oops  in 

China.  The  instances  of  (1)  massacre  and  nu^’der; 

(2)  torture;  (3)  rape;  (4)  robbery,  looting  and  wanton 

destruction  of  property  are  shown  by  the  evidence  to  . 

have  occurred  in  everv  Province  of  occupied  China  and 

covered  the  period  from  1937  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  cpmmisslon  of  these  atrocities  by  Japanese  soldiers 

I 

in  city  after  city,  and  province  after  province  throughoul 

•< 

China,  and  the  continuation  of  .this  type ‘of  conduct  on 
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the  part  of  the  Japanese  soldiers,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year  from  1937  to  1945»  establishes 
clearly  that  this  method  of  warfare  was  approved  by 
and  assented  to,  not  only  by. the  commanding  officers 
of  the  Jananese  troops  in  China,  but  by  the  Japanese 
high  command  and  the  Japanese  Government  in  Tokyo. 
Their  resnonsibUHv  for  these  crimes  which  shocked 
the  conscience  of  humanity  is  inescapable.  This  was 
the  Japanese  nattern  of  warfore* 
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POW  SU!rHATION  -  APP^J'DIX  3 
Sin-A}^  0?  EVIDENCE  17  BFATION  TO 
TREAT^ETT  OF  PPISONEPS  OF  V/AR, 

CIVILIAN  XITTT-RNEFS  ALT)  INRAPITAITTS 
OF  OCCWIID  COTTl’TRIES  IN  PI.ACES 

ot!-::r  titan  the  pFiLiprirEs  bettifa'. 

DI.CT-.l'r  R  1941  AND  SEPTP.’IIFR  1945. 

DIVISION  1  UP  TO  30  JUNE  1942. 

Indictment 
Ref  to  App  *D. • 

1 .  Atnbon  Island  Group 

(1)  Pyinolpal  Atrocities  and  Inc5.dents. 

Sec  1  f:  10  (a)  let  Feb  42.  10  Australian 

soldiers  v.'ho  had  been  captured  were  bayonetted  to 

doath  at  Sov/acoad  on  orders  of  Rear-Adriiiral  HATAKEYA'A 

because  they  '.7ere  likely  to  become  a  drag  upon  the 

movement  of  the  Admiral’s  force  in  the  rear.  (Ex  1819, 

181 9B  at  pp.  13930-40.) 

Sec  1  &  10  (b)  5th  Feb  42.  50  Australian 

soldier;3  v;ho  had  surrendered  some  days  previously  wore 

oxecut-sd  v/ith  sworda  and  bayonets  at  Sowacoad  on  orders 

of  Rear-Admiral  HATAIC.YAMA  because  he  had  received 

a  report  from  Ensign  SAILANOTA  that  the  prisoners  had 

"eJ. ther  rebelled  against  )iira  or  made  desertions  because 
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of  the  Misunderstanding  due  to  differences  of 
language"  and  he  was  at  loss  with  small  number  of  guards 
for  treatment  of  prisoners.  None  of  these  men  were 
tried,  (rx.  1819  at  p.  13930.) 

Soc  1  10  (c)  6th  Feb  42.  30  Australian 

or  Diitch  low  wore  executed  near  Laha  Airfield  on  the 
orders  of  Tear-Adniral  liAPAKEYAI'lA  because  of  disobed¬ 
ience  caused  portly  by  mis\jnderstandlng  of  language. 

None  of  these  men  were  tried.  (Ex  1319  to  13930.) 

Sec  1  10  (d)  20th  Feb  42.  220  Australian 

or  Dutch  POW  v;ere  executed  near  Laha  on  orders  of 
Commanding  Officer  HAYASIII  because  it  was  feared  that 
some  of  them  would  escape  and  convery  Information  to 
the  Allies.  (Ex.  1319,  1819B  at  pp.  13930-40) 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps. 

Sec  5  (a)  (a)  Tan  Toey  Barracks. 

During  this  period  food  was  reasonably  good 
and  sufficient.  Accommodation  also  was  good,  as 
P07/  Y;ere  confined  in  the  barracks  they  had  occupied 
prior  to  invasion.  Medical  supplies  were  inadequate, 
(van  Nooton,  p.  13948) 

2 .  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 


3.  r.orneo 

( 1 )  Fri n c .-•.pal  Atrocities  and  IncldentS( 


1 
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Sec  1,  4(a)  (b)  S'.  10  (a)  12  Jan  1942;  Hear 

'•’arakan,  about  30  Dutch  POW,  v;ho  had  been  captured  on 
the  previous  day,  were  blindf olden,  tied  up  and 
bayonettod  to  death,  for  refusing  to  give  information 


to  Japanese  as  to  direction  of  Tarakan*  (Ex,  1685  at 
pp.  13492-5) 

Sec  1,  4(a)  (b)  &  10,  (b)  12  Jan  42j 

Near  Tar-skan,  215  Dutch  troops,  having  surrendered, 
were  macliine  gunned  and  burled  at  sea,  Comnunications 
had  been  cut  off  with  this  force,  v/hich  consequently 
v/as  not  informed  of  the  surrender,  and  which  had 
fired  on  and  sank  2  Japanese  destroyers,  and  the  kill¬ 
ing  was  in  retaliation.  (Ex,  1685,  1686  at  pp. 


13492-98) 


Sec  1  12  (c)  24  Peb  42:  At  Palikpapan, 


30  to  100  Europeans,  comprising  the  total  white 
population,  were  brutally  murdered,  after  Japanese 
occupation.  (Ex,  1341  at  pp,  12049-53) 

Sec  1,  4(^  (d)  17  June  42:  At  Pontianak, 


3  Dutch  P0\V  escapees  were  recaptured  and  beheaded 
v/ithout  trial,  (Ex,  1694  at  p.  13511) 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps, 

Sec  2(a)  (e)  5(a)  (a)  Tarakan  Camp 

Conditions  extremely  bad;  accommodation 
overcrowded;  heavy  and  exhausting  work  on  military 
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projects;  unhygienic  conditions,  causing  the  number 

of  sick,  espociall^f  dysentery  r®ticnts,  to  increase 

daily.  All  clothes  confiscated  except  2  pairs  of  pants 

# 

per  man.  All  boohs,  notes  burnt;  all  money  and  val¬ 
uables  taken  av/ay;  food  and  medical  supplies  Insuffl-  • 
ciont,  'Vorking  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked 
and  shaven  heads  caused  the  n'-mber  of  sick  to  increase, 
(Sx.  I'lSe  at  pp.  13495-7) 

(b)  Balilwpapan  Camp 

Sec  3,  4(a)  !■.  (b)  5(a)  Conditions  extremely 
bad;  food  insufficient  in  quality  and  quantity;  medical 
supplies  Insufficient;  constant  ill  treatment  and  many 
severe  beatings.  Inadequate  clothing,  (Ex,  1691  at 
pp.  13504-7) 

( c )  Kuching  Camp 

0 

Sec  1,  2(a)  (c)  (d)  (e) ,  3  213  Indians 

confined  in  one  coll,  day  and  ni'^ht,  for  one  month. 
Later  forced  to  work  long  hours  on  the  airstrip^ 
Constant  beatings;  rations  insufficient,  (Ex,  1355, 
1656,  at  pp.  135112-4) 

(d)  Serin  Camp 

Sec  1.  2(d)  (e)  3,  5  (a);  Constant  beatings. 
Sick  compelled  to  v/ork  and  if  too  sick  to  do  so,  they 
wore  beaten.  Some  died  as  a  result.  Rations  inad¬ 
equate,  Accommodation  overcrowded,  (Ex,  1653,  1636 
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at  pn,  13312-4) 

4',  Durma  end  Slam 

( 1 )  Frlnclpal  Atrocities  and  Incidents, 

Sec  1  1:  12  (a)  13  Dec  41 ;  22  European 

men  and  women  and  8  Indian  soldiers  were  locked  up 
in  a  room  at  Komponfj  Toh,  Japs  threw  in  a  3renrde  and 
after  explosion  rushed  in  end  shot  and  bayonetted 
those  in  the  room.  Nearly  all  were  killed,-  (Ex,* 

1537  at  p.  13107) 

Sec  1  S:  4(a)  (b)  6  June  42;  8  Australian 

FOW  who  had  escaped  from  Tavoy  Aerodrome  were  recap¬ 
tured  and  executed  v/ithout  trial,  (Ex,-  1581  at  p^ 
13009) 

Sec  1  (■:  4(a)  (c)  June  42:  Pte  Goulden 

recaptured  after  escape  v^as  executed  without  trial 
at  Victoria  Point,  (Ex,  1580  at  p,-  13098) 

(2)  POV/  and  Internment  Camps, 

Sec  2  (a)  (d)  (e),  5  5  (a)  (a)  Mercui ; 

Arrived  May  42,  ■  1500  Australian  POW  confined  in  a 
school  meant  for  classroom  accommodation  of  about 
400  children,  Accorrr’.odation  absolutely  inadequate 
and  3ev6  rise  to  an  outbreak  of  gaol  fever.  Ho  druqs 
available,  •  Japanese  KO  advised  use  of  charcoal  from 
kitchen,  •  Coolie  huts  had  to  be  used  to  hospitalize 
patients,-  .Patients  only  clothing  v;as  what  they  wore 
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and  v/hen  this  had  to  be  washed  patients  v/ers  left 
lying  naked  on  the  bare  floor*  20  deatlis  took  place, 
Deaths  could  have  been  avoided  had  proper  medical  sup¬ 
plies  been  available,  POV/  engaged  in  aerodrone  con¬ 
struction,  .  (Coates  pp.  11403-10,  11488)  Pood 
consisted  of  obout  400  nramines  of  rice  per  day,  and 
very  little  vegetable.  Later  15  lbs  of  meat  and  bone 
per  day  was  divided  between  1500  men.  Prisoners  of 
war  were  compelled  by  corporal  punishment  to  \7ork  on 

construction  of  aerodrome,  (Lloyd  13016-7) 

•  • 

^ •  Ths  Celebes  and  Surrounding  Islands, 

( 1 )  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents, 

Sec  1  S'.  10  (a)  March  42;  At  Palla,  South 
’Yost  Celebes;  3  Dutch  P0\Y  wore  killed  by  bayonetting, 

(Ex.  1797  at  p.  13843) 

Sec  1  fc  10  (b)  March  42;  Ab  Menado,  5 

Dutch  KCO's  v/ho  had  participated  in  gueriXla  activities, 
and  had  been  captured,  \?ero  executed,  (Ex,  1808  at 
p.  13S17) 

Sec  1  !:  10  (c)  About  Lferch  42:  At  Menado, 

2  Dutch  NC0»3,  who  had  defonded  the  aerodrome  and  had 
been  captured,  wore  brutally  maltreated  and  then 
executed,  (Ex.  1009  at  p.  13913)  j 


Sec  I,  4(a)  (d)  (d)  9  Mry  42 1  Three  prla- 

onere  bcin^  found  In  the  rron:;  enclosure  v/ere  so  badly 
beaten  that  tv/o  had  broken  arms  and  one  broken  ribs. 
(Ex.  1805  at  p,  133o7) 

(2)  PO'//  and  Internment  Camps. 

( a )  Macassar  POV/  Camp 

Sec  Ij  2(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  &  (e),  3.  4  (a) 

5(a)  (d).  e  3ad  accomodation,  no  furniture, 

no  bedding/  no  clotbins.  overcrowded  caraos;  exhausting 
labour  on  military  objects;  old  and  unfit  man  compelled 
to  work;  insufficient  food  in  quality  and  quantity;  bad 
sanitary  conditions;  medical  supplies  inadequately 
provideu  even  during  dysentery  and  malaria  epidemics; 
as  a  consequence  of  malnutrition,  the  prisoners' 
health  Ictorioreted  both  mentally  and  physically,  and 
the  death  rate  v/as  h?gh;  no  Ped  Cross  parcels  v/ere 
distributed;  no  recreation  was  provided,  even  singing 
was  forbidden;  no  mails;  frequent  and  severe  boatings; 
collective  reprisals  on  the  innocent  and  sick.  (Ex. 
180-1  at  p.  13330 

Various  sadistic  tortures  were  inflicted 
on  the  prisoners.  (I'x.  1305  at  p.  13867) 

( b )  Tolj.ng  Internment  Camp,  Menado 


5(a)  :  The  food  v;aa  bad 


and  insufficlGiit  in  quantity;  no  medicines  were  supplied; 
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diaipline  wo3  maintained  by  terrorization,  severe 
beatin^a#  tortiore  and  confinement  in  cells  under 
miserable  conditions*  (Ex.  1810  at  p,  13920) 

® •  China  other  than  Honr  Konp,. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  1  i:  12  (a)  About  10  >terch  1942;  At 

Shonfhai  Prison  Camp,  an  American  internee,  v;ho  was 
standins  near  the  prison  fence,  was  shot  and  killed 
v.'ithout  provocation  by  a  Japanese  -^^ard.  (Ex.  1890 
at  p.  14161) 

Sec  1  3  (b)  March  1042;  At  Shan"hal 

Prison  Camp,  ’.Voosunf?,  an  American  civilian  died  from 
malnutrition  and  starvation.  (Ex.  1901  at  p*  14179) 

(2)  P0\7  and  Intcrnmont  Camps. 

(a)  Bridge  House,  Shanghai  (Jap  Gendarmerie 
H^) 

Sec  1,  3,  5(a)  8  (a)  7;  12.  P  r  i  a  on  e  r  s 
confined  under  nppallinc  conditions  for  alleged  off¬ 
ences.  Filthy,  verminous  and  overcrowded  cells.  Pood 
entirely  inadeqriate.  Sanitation  entirely  inadequate 
and  unhygienic,  ^otb  sexes  confined  in  the  same  cell. 
Prisoners  slept  on  the  floor  and  received  inadequate 
bedclothes.  The  general  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
was  an  organized,  premeditated  and  inhuman  way  of 
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breaking  dov/n  resiatcnce  ana  mo:ai.6.  curing  any  Ll/«y 
were  forced  to  ait  at  attention;  aometl'^ea  forced  to 
Uneol  for  6  or  8  houra.  lee  ting  and  torture  adr.i:.ni3- 
tered  during  interrogation.  (Ex.  1393  at  p.  141G5, 

Exa.  1900  and  1901  at  pp.  14178-0)  A  prisoner  killed 
by  bayonet  thrust;  mass  punSahments  for  ind.«.Vj.dual 
offences.  Swiss  Consul  was  refused  permission  to  visit 

prisoners.  (Fov/ell  3270,  3200) 

(b)  y/oo3ung  Prison  Campj  Shanghai., 
sec  21b).  3.  4  (d).  S(a)  3  (dj.t.  Conditions 
deplorable,  food  inadequate.  Sanitary  conditions  ab¬ 
ominable.  ’Vatar  supply  inadequate  -  sometimes  no 
water  at  all  be  obtainable  for  24  hours.  Ko  stoves  or 
fuel  for  fires  furnished.  Prisoners  slept  on  bare 
boards  with  insufficient  blankets;  in  winter  temperature 
fell  to  15-20  degrees  below  zero.  Practically  no 
clothing  Issued.  Ko  soap  Issued.  No  medical  care 
supplied.  Prisoners  were  employed  on  war  work.  (Ex. 
1901,  at  p.  14179,  Ex.  1911  a  t  p.  14191,  2x.  1914  at 
p,  14194) 

In  March  1942  an  Amoricen  POW  who  escaped 
from  V/oosung  Camp,  was  recapttired,  tried  by  Com-t 


martial  under  the  provisions  of  Japanese  military  law 


as  a  deserter  from  the  Japanese  Army,  and  sentenced  to 
10  years'  confinement.  (Ex.  1900  at  p,  14178) 


-  •  I 
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DITPSHCR  JllVIDEKCE  -  SA’VADA,  Comd  13  Amy 
Dec,  40~0ct  42,  said  that  POW  fairly  and  Justly 
treated  and  Swiss  International  Red  Cross  v/as  hJ.ghly 
deli.'Thtod  when  he  inspected  Shanghai  POW  Camp,  (Ex, 
3073  at  pp.  27444-7) 

7,  Pomosa, 


•  •  ^] 


8,  French  Indo  China, 


9,  ilainan  Island, 

.  / 

Nil,-.  •  •  . 

10,  Hong  Kong 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents, 
Sec  1,  5(o)  (c)  11,  (a)  23/26  December 


1941 :  When  the  Japanese  entered  St,  Stephens  College 

I 

'Hospital, Hong  Kong,  13  to  20  wounded  men  were  bayon- 
etted  in  their  beds  by  the  Japanese,  An  inspection 
he  next  day  disclosed  the  hospital  in  a  dreadfi^l 
state;  two  soldiers  \7ere  found  with  their  bodies  badly 

•  I 

# 

mutilated  -  their  ears,  tongues,  noses  and  eyes  having 
been  cut  away  from  their  faces.  About  70  wounded 
patients  had  been  killed  in  their  beds;  the  commanding 
officer  and  his  adjutant  had  been  killed  and  badly  ' 
mutilated;  several  nurses  had  been  raped  by  the  Japan- 

I  , 

eso  dxtring  the  night  and  three  others  had  been  killed 


/.I  * 
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and  badly  mutilated;  the  St,. John’s  Ambulance  men ‘were 
put  in  a  room  and  systematically  butchered. by  the 

Japanese  -  only  one  survived.  Altogether  about  60  to 

»  * 

70  bodies  of  patients  and  25  bodies  of  members  of  the 
staff  were  collected  and  burned  by  order  of  the  Japanese, 
plus  about  90  bocllos  from  the  battlefield.  Largo 
quantities  of  food  and  medical  supplies  v/eye  looted 
by  the  Japs,  The  Hospital  v/as  well-marked  with  Red' 
Cross  slf;;ns,  «  (E.x,  1690,  1591,  1592,  1593,  at  pp.  13162- 
6  and  witness  Parnett  13112-13147) 

»  I 

Sec  1^  5(a)  and  10,  (b)  About  19  Dec,  1941, 

At  a  first  aid  post  at  the  Salcslan  Misaion,  all  the 
.medical  personnel  were  lined  up  and  bayonetted  or 
shot;  thers  were  two  survivors  out  of  40-50*  Any' 
wounded  men  found  by  the  ijoadslde  were  bayonetted  or 
shot  also,  (Ex.  1594,  1595,  1596  at  pp.  13166-131S9) 

Sec  1,  5 (a)  and  10,  (c)  19  December  1941 ; 

At  an  Advanced  Dressing  Station  at  Wongnelchong,  10' 

St,  John’s  Ambulance  bearers  surrendered  and  although 
they  v/ore  Red  Cross  brassards,  they  v/ere  Id.lled  by 
the  Japanese.  (Ex,  1597  at  p.  13170) 

I 

Sec  1  C.  10,  (q)  17  or  ir^  December  1941; 

At  Sal  Wan  A, A.  gun  position,  25  men  of  the  5th  A, A, 
Battery  who  had  surrendered,  were  bayonetted  to  death 


by  the  Japanese;  one  survived, '  (Ex,  1598  at  p,  13172) 


•  -  \ 
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Sec  1  t.  10#  (o)  25  December  1941;  6 

captured  British  officers  were  bayonet  ted  to  death  by 
the  *  *^epano9e  •  (I'.x.  1599  at  p,  13173) 

Sec  1  S.:  10.  (f)  19  December  1941;  At  Mt. 

Butler,  3  Canadian  Grenadiers  of  a  ;;roup  which  had 
surrendored  were  taken  out  of  the  ranks  and  two 
bayonstted  and  one  shot.  (Ex.  1600  at  p.  13174) 

Sec  1  &  10..  (g)  29  December  1941;  After 

the  surrender  of  Hone  Kong,  over  50  dead  bodies  v/ere 
found  in  the  V/ong  Koi  Chong  area,  many  with  their 
hand  and  feet  tied  end  all  with  bayonet  and  sword 
wounds  in  tl^ir  backs.  (Ex.  1601  at  p.  13175)  * 

Sec  1  10.  (h)  Early  1941;  A  Canadian 

soldier,  riddled  v/ith  machine  gunti  bullets,  the  wounds 
being  infected  with  maggots,  was  brought  into  Bowen 
Road  Hospital.  He  ’/as  one  of  a  number  of  Canadian 
prisoners  who  had  surrendored  and  who  were  tied  up  to¬ 
gether  and  machine  gunned.  He  was  the  only  survivor. 
(Ex.  1608  at  pp.  13133-4) 

(i)  In  Dec.  41  Japs  shelled  and/or  bombed 
4  Russian  ships,  sinking  2  and  badly  damaging  one. 

Some  members  of  crews  killed,  beaten,  starved  and 
robbed  (Ex.  818  thru  Ex.  321  at  pp.  8041-8) 

D7.:ii:rNCB  EVIDENCE  -  No  cases  of  murder  or 
looting  by  38  Division  -re  (i)  above.  Japanese  did  not 
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fire  on  ships  in  harbour  (E*c,  ?1W>10-Q) 

( 2 )  P OV/^ CaT.pa  and  Civilian  Internment  Camps. 

( a )  Shanahuipo  POVV  Camp 

Soc  1,  2(a)  (b)  (o)  3,  5  (a).  Conrlltions 
oxtre*nely  bed;  sccorr.iodetion  inadequate;  no  beds  or 
bedding  supplied  prisoners  slept  on  cement  .floor  or  on 
boeids;  the  latter  hecarie  infested  with  bedbugs  and 
the  prrsonors  recived  permission  from  the  Japs  to  dis¬ 
card  them.  Tlie  camp  had  been  stripped  of  windows  and 
dcors  and  the  men  had  to  use  plaster  boards,  sacking 
and  tin  to  prevent  the  cold  corilng  in  in  winter  and 
t>ie  rain  in  sum'  sr.  Latrine  facilities  never  adequate. 
From  April  1042  prisoners  wore  employed  on  repairing 
guns  at  Stanley,  Medical  facilities  and  food  inadequate, 
The  sick  were  forced  to  go  out  on  v/orking  parties.  In  . 
Autumn  1942  diptheria  and  hysentery  broke  out,  but  the 
Japs  refused  medical  attention  -  about  200  died.  The 
Jap  medical  officer  novel  visited  the  sick.  At  this 
time  there  wo'e  only  11  latrines  and  4  showors  avail¬ 
able  for  1700  ^en.  (Ex.  150b,  1604  at  pp,  13177-9; 

Ex.  1606,  1607  at  pp,  13101-2) 

(b)  North  Point  FOV/  Camp. 

Sec  2(a),  3,  4(c)  5  (a)  (d) .  Conditions 
filthy  and.  appalling.  Accommodation  inadequate.  The 


camp  was  built  originally  to  accomnodate  600  or  700 
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but  betv/eon  Jcnusry  and  April  1942  It  acco’'’Tinodated 
approximately  2,200.  City  refuse  had  been  dur.iped 
at  one  end  of  the  camp,  which  previously  had  been  used 
as  horse  lines  by  the  Japanese  cavalry.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  comp  v/ere  a  number  of  dead  Chinese  bodies. 

It  was  a  perfect  breeding  place  for  disease  and  the 
camp  vras  Infested  'vlth  flies  and  ledbujrs.  Sleeping 
accontnode;.i.on  v/as  insi:ifflclent.  About  150  men  or  more 
were  placed  in  each  hut,  originally  built  for  60  or 
70  persons.  Some  hod  bods,  some  had  not;  some  had  one 
blanket,  others  none  at  all.  There  v'as  no  v/ater  in 
the  camp,  no  cookhouses;  latrine  facilities  were 
damaged  and  unusable  end  the  men  had  to  use  the  sea 
wall  -  a  dangerous  practice  and  one  v/hich  helped 
spread  disease.  At  first  the  men  had  no  eating  utensils 
at  all  end  later  only  enough  for  100  men  was  supplied. 
For  the  first  rj^nth  the  mep  ate  army  rations,  after 
which  the  Japanese  took  what  was  left  and  from  then 
on  the  prisoners'  main  diet  was  rice  of  a  very  infer¬ 
ior  quality.  The  prisoners  v/ere  forced  to  sign  a  non- 
escepe  •  docujnont,  and  to  work  on  a  nearby  aerodrome. 

Once  v/hen  it  was  nought  a  prisoner  had 
escaped,  a  muster  paiade  of  the  whole  camp,  including 
the  sick  and  stretcher  cases,  was  called  by  the  Japs. 

It  lasted  from  11  at  night  till  5  in  the  morning,  and 


) 
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thouGh  it  rel  ned  practically  the  whole  time,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  wear  raincoats  and  those  who  had  worn 
them  wore  I'orced  by  the  Japs  to  take  them  off. 

The  connandlng  Officer  of  the  Winnipeg  Gren¬ 
adiers  died  of  malnutrition,  malaria  and  dysentery  - 
there  was  an  entire  lock  of  drufrs  to  treat  him. 

At  first  there  was  no  hospital  but  later  a 
tent  was  allotted  for  that  puiTOsej  it  was  moat  Inade¬ 
quate,  Later  a  little  go-down  or  garage  was  allotted, 
but  it  was  badly  lit  and  the  cement  floor  was  below 
ground  loval  and  during  the  rainy  season  there  was 
always  several  inches  of  water  covering  the  floor. 

(Ex,  1604  at  p,  13179  and  Barnett  pp,  13119-13130) 

(c)  Arg:,’-le  St,  POW  Camp. 

Sec  3  5  (a) .  The  whole  cemp  was  in  very 

poor  repair;  no  anemltles,  facilities,  medical  equip¬ 
ment  or  attention.  Pood  inadequate-mutritional  value 
nil.  (Ex.  1606  at  u.  13181) 

(d)  Bowen  Hoad  Hospital. 

Sec  5  (o) ,  Medicines  provided  were 
grossly  inedeouato  to  cope  with  diseases  caused  by 
malnutrition,  and  beri  beri, pellagra,  and  falling' 
vision.  Numerous  requests  for  drugs  and  increased 
food  supply  met  with  no  response. 

In  January  1942  all  personnel  at  the  hospital 
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were  forced  to  al^'^n  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 


1 

they  would  not  attempt  to  escape.  (Ex,  1608  at  pp. 

2 

13183-4) 

3 

A 

11,  Japan 

12,'  Java 

5 

t  A 

(1)  Principal  atrocities  and  incidents* 

1  n 

(a)  March,  1942, 

1  ^ 

R 

Sec  1  f-.  10,  About  70  POW  of  the  Postuma 

9 

detachment  were  tied  tocethor  in  groups  and  machine 

10 

gunned.  After  the  machine  gunning,  the  Japanes  went 

11 

betv/een  the  groups  with  their  bayonets.  This  occurred 

12 

at  Bandoeng,  (Ex.  1704  at  p.  13606) 

13 

Sec  1  &  10.  (b)  Ifarch  6,  1942, 

14 

About  80  POWs  wore  machine  gunned  and 

15 

bayonetted  by  the  Japanese  at  Lembong,  7/est  Java* 

(Ex,  1705  at  p.  13612) 

17 

(c)  >forch,  1942, 

18 

Sec  1  fr  10,  Several  POWs  were  murdered  at 

19 

Kali  DJati,  West  Java*  (Ex.  1706  at  p.  13620) 

20 

(d)  12  March  1942, 

21 

—  -  - 

i 

Sec  1,  10  12,  Approximately  25  people. 

22  ! 

23  1 

Including  a  nurse,  chemist *a  assistant  and.  his  v/ife  ! 

1 

24 

and  RAF  and  RAAP  personnel  \iei'0  taken  from  the  hos- 

25 

pital  at  Soebang  by  the  Japanese,  This  number,  plus 

• 

• 

1 
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somo  womon  end  chlldi-'on  v/ere  killed  by  shootirit'^  or 
boyonetting*  (Ex.  1707  et  p,  13621) 

(e)  6  ?nroh.  1942, 

Sec  1  C.  10.  Seven  Novel  POV/a  v;ere  killed  b' 
bayonetting  or  beheeding,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kertsone. 
(Ex,  1708  at  p.  13621) 

(f)  20  Iferch.  1942. 

Sec  1.  Major-General  Sitwell,  O.O.C,  British 
Troops  in  Java,  waa  kept  in  a  cell  for  14  days  with 

I 

his  -’•'ends  handcuffed  except  when  eating.  He  waa  beaten 
and  kicked  and  eventually  knocked  unconacioua.  (2x, 

1709  at  p,  13622) 

(g)  April,  1942, 

Sec  1,  4  (a),  3  I’AF  POW  made  an  attempt 

to  escape  from  the  Boie  Glakok  camp  in  Java,  They 
v/ere  caught  by  the  Japanese  and  executed.  The  Japanese 
stated  that  they  had  been  shot  for  some  serious  offenaej 
but  did  not  specify  it,  (Ex.  1711,  at  p.  13624) 

S®?.  1^  4  Xcl*  (h)  22  April,  1942:  At 

Banaoeng,  3  Dutch  FOW  were  fastened  to  a  barbed  v/ire 
fence,  in  front  of  a  lino  up  of  Dutch  Unit  Commanders, 

A  Japaneao  Officer  delivered  a  speech,  which  translated 
amounted  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  Officers  were 
being  held  reapcnsible  for  the  POWs  attempt  to  escape. 
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The  prisoners  were  then  blindfolded  and  bayonetted 
several  tines.  One  died  quickly,  but  the  other  two 
lived  for  some  time,  lEx.  1713  at  p.  13631) 

Sec  1,  4  (a)  (b)  and  10.  (i)  5th  May,  1942; 

Two  Dutch  POV/s  v;ero  executed  at  Tjiraahi,  West  Java, 
for  leevins  the  cam?  during  the  nights.  (Ex,  1714  at 
p.  13534) 

Sec  1,  4(a)  and  10,  <J)  5th  Mat,  1942;  • 6 

men,  Henadonese  and  Ambonese,  were  executed  at  Tjlmahi, 
as  a  consequence  of  attempts  to  escape.  (Ex.  1715  at 


Sec  1,  4  (a)  and  10,  (k)  Hay,  1942;  Two 


p.  13634) 


Indonesian  POWs  v^cre  executed  for  attempting  to  escape. 
One  was  beheaded  and  the  other  vvp.s  bayonetted  by  5 
Japanese  soldiers  and  finally  had  some  salvos  x'rom 
a  Japanese  firing  squad.  This  incident  took  place  at 
the  Agricultural  School  Camp,  Soekaboemi,  West  Java. 
(Ex.  1716  at  p.  13335) 

Sec  1,  4  (a)  and  10.  (1)  5  Hay  1942;  At 


Djatl  Nanggor  5  POV/s,  Javanese  end  Eurasians,  were 
executed  for  escaping  from  the  camp*  (Ex.  1717  at  p. 
13636) 

Sec  1,  4  (a)  and  10.  (m)  26  May;  Three 

Dutch  FOV/s  were  executed  by  bayonetting  at  Kms  Camp, 
DJoejoekarta,  Central  Java,  for  going  out-of  the  camp 
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at  nicht,  (Ex.  1710  at  r.  13537) 

Sec  1  12,  (n)  5  March.  About  an  hour 

'  ex^ter  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  at  Blora  the  evacuees 
v/ere  questioned  by  the  Japanese  as  to  their  nomos 
and  where  they  v/ere  born.  One  men  was  born  in  Holland 

I 

and  for  this  reason  he  vres  executed.  Pour  other 
evacuees  were  l:il?.'^r'  by  the  Japanese  and  the  women 
I  were  raped.  (“lx.  1719  at  p.  13633) 

(o)  PO’V  at  Cycle  Camp  compelled  hy 

beatings  and  throats  of  mass  punishments  to  sign  non- 

j 

escape  agreement.  (.SlackVjurn  11533) 

( 2 )  PQV/  and  Internment  Camps. 

Sec  JL;,^  ■g(a)  ,(b)  .(d)  end  (e)  3,  5  (a). 

( a )  Jaar  ?.terkt  Camp^  Soura bays. 

POV/s  wore  accommodated  in  grass  huts  with 
mud  floors.  Pain  came  through  the  roof  at  all  times. 

! 

I  Sanitary  conditions  were  very  had.  Pood  was  inadequate 

and  the  health  of  prisoners  deteriorated.  No  medical 

I 

supplies  whatever  were  supplied  by  the  Japanese.  ’'Vork 
i  consisted  of  building  antl-airc"ef t  gun  posts,  filling 

'  in  air  raid  trenches,  preparing  aerodromes,  making 

I 

'  petrol  dumps  and  store  dumps  etc.  Men  were  heaton 
when  they  could  not  lift  weights  and  sick  men  v;oro 
I  forcved  to  v.'or.k.  (:«:.  1710  at  p.  13624) 


( b )  Bo ie  Glodok  Com 
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P(q).  Very  overcrowded,  s’anitory 
erroncements  quits  inadequate  and  food  bad  and  insuf¬ 
ficient.  Although  there  were  plenty  of  nedicines 
available  in  the  camp,  the  Japanese  refused  to  allow 
the  Doctors  to  make  use  of  them.  As  a  result  of  the 
lack  of  medical  supplies,  the  prisoners  suffered 
considerably  and  were  reduced  to  a  v;eakoned  condition. 

A  Royal  Airforce  POW  hod  on  acute  intestinal  ohstruc 
tion,  which  required  nn  immediate  operation.  The 
Joponcso  refused  any  facilities  for  him  to  be  moved 
to  a  hospital  or  for  instruments  to  be  provided  for 
an  operation  in  the  comp.  As  a  I'osult,  the  prisoner 
died,  (Fx.  1711,  at  pp,  13324-9)  ^  \ 

5,  4  (a)  5  (a).  (c)  Cycle  Camp. 

The  camp  was  grossly  overcrowded.  Pood  at  • 
all  times  was  completely  Inadequate  end  scarcely  any 
medicines  were  iss-’.ed  by  the  Japanese.  Prequent 
protests  over  the  shortage  of  food  and  dru.qs  were 
ignored.  Sickness  was  vory  frequent  and  there  were 
at. least  two  severe  op.id.^mica  of  dysentery.  Dlsclp- 
lins  was  vci^y  harsh  -  physical  beatinys-up  and 
brutalities  were  a  very  frequent  occurrence.  Constant 
protests  v/ere  mad 5  to  the  camp  commandant  and  to  staff 
ofiicors  from  Japrnoso  Headquarters,  but  never  at  any 
time  was  any  satisfactioa  recr.i.vod  or  any-leoaenlng - 


of  tho  physical  brutalities.  (Blackburn  11530) 


Nev/  Britain 


Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents 


February;  At 


Tol,  24  Australian  POW  were  massacred  by  ths  Japanese 
Their  red  cross  armbands  were  rip’ied  off  them.  (Ex. 
1852  at  p.  14105) 

Sec  1  i:  10.  (b)  123  Australians  were 


captured  at  Tol.  They  wore  broken  into  parties  of  10 
or  12  and  marched  into  the  bush  where  they  v^ere  • 
bayonotted  or  shot.  (Ex.  1853  at  p.  14109) 

Sec  1  and  10.  (c)  '  February  4;  12  Austral 


ions  v/ero  captured  at  V/eitavallo.  10  >7ere  killed  and 
two  wounded.  (Ex.  1854  at  p,‘  14110) 


Nov;  Guinea 


Princinal  Atrocities'  and  Incidents 


April  28th:  In  tho  Lae  Area 


one  native  v;a8  handed  over  to  tho  Chief  Medical 


Officer  for  medical  experiments  and  five  persons  were 
stabbed  to  death.  (Lx.  1850  at  p.  14101) 


POW  and  Internment  Camps 


Principal  Atrocities  end  Incidents 


ec  1  lOi  (a)  27  Doc  1941:  Near  Ipoh 


Malaya,  75  captured  Indian  troops  were  tied  up  and 
bayonet ted  to  death  without  charge,  trial  or  other 


cause,  (Ex,  1522  at  p,  12946) 


Sulong,  Malaya  over  150  Australian  and  Indian  troops 
were  captured.  Some  of  the  v/ounded  were  bayonet  ted 
to  death  almost  j inmedia tely ,  The  remainder,  many  of 
whom  were  wovindeo  were  inspected  by  a  high  ranking  Jap, 
Officer,  anc  then  tied  up  and  shot.  Petrol  was  poured 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  v/ounded  and  they  were 
set  alight.  Only  t;/o  survived.  There  was  no  cause  of 
any  kind  for  this  atrocity,  (Ex,  1525  at  p,  12949) 

Sec  1,  (c)  25  Jan,  1942 ;  In  Johore, 


Ilalaya,  a  properly  and  clearly  marked  ambulance 
convoy  v/as  deliberately  bombed,  three  of  the  vehicles 
being  set  on  fire,  (Ex,  1505  at  p,  12902) 

Sec  1  f:  10,  (d)  2  Peb  1942:  At  Ituar. 


River,  Malaya,  6  Australian  troops  v/ho  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  two  days  before  ’’/ere  tied  up  and  machine  gunned 


One  survived,  (Ex,  1524  at  p,  12948) 


Early  Peb  1942 :  10  or 


12  Australian  prisoners  captured  after  Muer  River 
fighting  Y/ere  roped  together  and  marched  for  several 
days.  One  became  ill  and  couldn't  walk.  The  Japs  took 
him  off  the  rope  and  executed  him,  (Ex,  1505  at  p. 
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12902) 

Sec  1,  5  (a)  C:  10>  ( f )  About  14  Jeb.  1942; 
Near  Katong  Koapital,  Singapore,  a  Rod  Cross  truck 
was  machine-gunned  and  the  occupants,  9  Australian 
personnel,  were  captured.  All  were  tied  up  and  shot* 

One  survived.  (Ex.  1503  at  p.  12899) 

Sec  1,  5(a)  end  10*  (g)  14  and  15  Feb*  1942; 

323  of  patients  and  staff  of  Alexandria  Hospital, 
Singapore,  massacred  by  Japanese,  (Ex.  1506  and  1507 
at  pp.  12C04-7) 

Sec  1  S:  10.  (h)  18  Feb  1942;  15  Austral¬ 

ian  troops  who  had  been  captured  unarriied  wore  kept 
prisoner  at  Japanese  HQ  at  Pasir  Panjang,  Singapore, 
for  two  days  and  then  tied  up  and  shot,  .One  survivor, 
(Ex.  1501  at  p.  12896) 

Sec  1,  10  fc  12,  (!)  20  Feb*  1942;  At 

Changi  Beach  70  ex-members  of  S.S.V.P,  (Chinese)  were 

« 

tied  up  and  machine  gunned,  (Ex.  1498  at  p,  12894) 

Sec  1,  10  g:  12.  (J)  22  Feb*.  1942;  At 

Changi  Beach,  Australian  prisoners  were  required  to 
bury  140  dead  Chinese,  Presumably  included  70  mentioned 
in  (i).  (Ex.  1499  at  p.  12895) 

f  * 

Sec  1,  10  h  12,  (k)  Between  15  Feb*  1942 

and  3  Marl  194-2;  About  500  Chinese  were  executed  in 
Singapore  without  trial.  (Ex.  476  diary  of  Tej-Gen _ 


t 
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Kav/amura  n,  5  and  Operation  Diary  of  Imperial  H.Q. 
p,  9.  Record  pp,  5365-71,  5627-81,  5717-9,  Evidence 
of  Lt.-Col,  V/iide,  Tsc,  476  Japanese  apoloeia  at  p. 


5624) 


Sec  1.  (1)  IMarch  1942  in  Singapore 


Japanese  without  justification  of  any  kind  unsuccess¬ 
fully  endervorec?  to  e:!:ocute  Fte,  ^rien.  He  had  been 
captured  on  26  Peb.  1942  and  \/oa  not  accused  of  any 
offence.  (IRI'PN  12883) 

Sec  1,  10  g:  12,  (m)  1  Tferch  1942  over  56 

’^Chinese  and  60  civilians  were  arrested,  beaten  and 
bayonetted  or  shot  at  3atu  Bahat  v/ithou.t  any  trial, 
(Hx,  1530  at  p,  12957) 

Sec  1,  10  12,  (n)  Early  Iterch  1942  to 

beginning  of  April  1942,  massacres  took  place  at 
various  places  in  Halaya.  Japanese  say  they  ‘'caught 
wicked  Chj.neee, ., .about  1000  in  Johore  Prov^.nce,  about 
1500  in  Seremban,  Ifelacca,  about  300  in  Selangor, 
about  100  in  Perah,  about  50  in  Pahang  and  about  200 
in  Kedah  and  Penang  and  confiscated  many  v^eapons,  but 
after  investigation  released  most  of  them  the  same  way 
everjnvhere",  (Ex.  476  at  p,  5624)  Lt»Gol,  V/ilde*a 
comment:  "It  can  safely  be  stated  that  many  thousands 
of  Asiatic  citij^ens  of  ^:alaya  were  killed  by  the 
Japanese  shortly  after  the  occupation.  I  should  say 
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that  these  figures  are  not  unreasonable  for  the  first 
round  up.  As  regards  Johore  they  include,  no  doubt 
tho  whole  of  a  peaceful  settlement  near  Johore  Bahm 
City,  All  tho  Eurasians  -  men,  women  and  children  - 
were  murdered.  On  tho  evidence  of  rvitnesses  we  exhumed 
bodies  shortly  before  I  came  up  to  Tokio,  (V/ILDS,  p. 

I 

5644) 

Sec  1,  10,.  (o)  12  March  1942  four  Austral¬ 

ian  soldiers  captured  near  Ivulai,  T\7o  were  executed 
boennss  they  had  sores  on  thoir  legs.  (Ex,  1529  at 
p.  12956) 

Sec  1,  4  (a)  and  10.  (p)  19  ITerch  1942  three 

Sritish  gunners  executed  after  being  apprehended  out¬ 
side  comp,  (Ex,  1504  at  p.  12901) 

Sec  1  &  12,  (q)  Lterch  1942  Japanese 

murdered  Chinese  Chi.ld.  by  throwing  him  under  a  moving 
vehicle  beesuse  he  had  offered  bread  to  prisoners, 

(Ex.  1509  at  p,  12909) 

Sec  1,  (r)  Between  6  and  24  April  1942 
Lt,  Dean  v/ho  had  bean  recaptured  after  escaping  was 
beaten  and  tortuTcd  by  Kempoi  Toi  in  order  to  compel 
h-im  to  confess  that  he  was  a  spy,  ‘  (Ex,  1513  at  p, 

12914) 


DEFT.HSE  EVIDENCE  -  Pe  para,  (k) 
.nose  without  trlol-r 


above,  Sugita 
Says  i't  - 


A'" 
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was  done  to  pnnish  Chinese  who  had  resisted  Japanese 
and  that  Southern  Army  HQ  disapproved  of  it,  (Witness 
STTGITA  p.  27397-27411) 

2 ,  POW  and  Internment  Camps. 

(a)  Chan:;i  Civilian  Internment  Camp. 

Sec  3,  ?rom  15  Feb.  1942  until  April  1944, 
3500  civilians  including  men,  v/omen  and  children 
confined  in  Changl  prison  which  had  been  built  to  house 
700  prisoners.  (Wilde  5359,  5695:  L’x.  1521  at  p. 
12Q44) 

(b)  Chanr.l  POW  Camp. 

Nothing  serious  in  this  period. 

(c)  Fiver  Valley  Camp. 

Soc  3,  5  (a) ,  Crossly  overcrowded  -  no 
sanitation  -  ground  waterlogged  -  4500  men  confined 
in  apace  of  130  by  180  yards  by  April  1942  -  oi’.tbreok 
of  dysentery  and  a  nimiber  of  defl9iency  diseases  became 
prevalent.  (V/ildc  5374-6)  » 

(d)  Kavoloclc  Road  Camp. 

Sec  3,  5 (a) .  Conditions  similar  to  those 
at  Piiver  Valley  Camp.  (Wilde,  5377) 

(e)  Great  World  Camp. 

Sec  2  (c ) ,  4  (a) «  Working  parties  sent  to 
docks  and  engaged  in  unloading  ammunition  and  general 
ordnance  stores  -  prisoners  severely  beaten  for  alleged 
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D^FFNCJi'  EVIDENCi:  -  In  Iferch  42  Gei’man  Mil¬ 
itary  Attache  saw  Australian  POW  in  Singaforc  ^.riving 
past  in  trucks  in  Singapore,  They  made  a  healthy 
impression,  tnoro  hap^y  then  depressed  and  soemed 
scarccoly  guarded,  (Ex,  3071  at  p,  27435) 

16,  Solbmon  Islands,  Gilbert  and  Ellico 
Islands  Narn  and  Oesan  Island, 

$ 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents, 

Sec  1  ^  10j;_  (a)  At  Khondok  on  unbounded 

African  POW  was  tiod  to  a  tree,  Tho  Japanese  Doctor 
and  4  modicol  students  removed  the  fingernails  and 
then  the  heart,  (Ex,  1850  at  p.  14101) 

,  Sec  1,  4  (a)  4  (d) ,  (b)  September, 

In  the  Kok'.imbona  Area  of  Guada canal  two 
prisoners  escaped.  Pistols  were  fired  at  their  foet, 
Tho  two  prisoners  wsre  dissected  while  still  a  live 
and  their  livers  taken  out,  (Ex,  1850  at  p,  14101) 

(c)  October. 

22  Prifoners  wore  killed  by  tho  Japanoso 
at  ^olio,  Taro'’'a,  after  the  Jepanose  had  bombod  Japan¬ 
ese  shipping  on  the  island.  The  bodies  wore  burned  in 
a  pit,  (Ex.  1830  rt  p.  14141) 

( 2 )  P 0\V jjn.d  Internment  Camps. 

Nil. 

17  Sumatra,  ' 


L.;r  _ 


#• 


1 


1 
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^ ^ ^  Atrocltlos  and  Inc i do t^aj^ 

5(a)  end  10.  (a)  on  Bc-nkr  Island 

■  50  men  and  2f?  Army  Sisters  and  10  pationts  on  stretchers 

wero  shot  or  beyonetted  aftor  givinc  thomselvcs  wp  to 
the  Japanese,  Onl^’-  throe  survivors,  (BOLL’VINKEL,  p, 
13d5d;  RINGER,  p,  13598;  and  E:?:.  1767  at  p.  13781) 

13  Meroh, 

Sec  1  a.  12.  Five .Chinost.  ’7ore  murdorod  in 
fiodcn.  Thoy  were  bohoeded  by  mernbors  of  the  Kornpoi  Tal, 
their  heads  placed  on  sticks  and  shown  to  tho  public, 
(Loonhoor,  p,  13756), 

Sec_J^J:£j_  (c)  15  March.  At  Sinbolon 

/ 

Fstat.'  near  Soontar,  throe  British  civilians  wore, 
murdered  by  the  Japanoso,  (Leonhocr  13756) 

Sec  1  *;  10,  (d)  15  Itorch, 

t  - - 

22  Dutch  troops  were  talren  prisonr.r  on  the 

14th  ?Tcrch  at  Tije  Rn^nfru.  Aftor ‘beins  captured,  thoy 

wers'.  kept  ov  r  diuMn,-;  th.  ni-ht  and  killed  the  no::t 

'■'ornins,  (Loonhoor  13757). 

% 

(c)  Inarch 

J-../- A JoJ ■  (f )  ( d) .  Three  Australian  ro’V 
tried  to  escppo  end  were  cour-ht  r.t  Polombon,^,  They 
were  brought  bock  to  comp  end  beheaded.  There  vfos  no 
J-nvostigotion  or  Court  martial.  (Ringer  13562) 


.  • 


#■  • 
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See  1,  ?!r.  Bowdon,  Austrolion  Trede  Co^i- 
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inj.s3ionci’  from  Singrporc,  clnimou  di'''lo?'i£‘tic  privilcgoa 
He  Y'os  boo  ton  ond  Jclckod  by  o  Japanese  Corporal  end 
then  shot.  (Pingcr  13597) 

Soe  1.  (g)  3  members  of  PA/  surrendorod 

to  c  Joponesc  petrol.  They  had  thveir  hands  up  but 
v'oro  promptly  boyonettod  end  v/oro  kiehod  into  the 
ditch  by  the  side  of  the  rood  and  egoin  boyonettod. 
Corporal  McGchon  had  thro©  bayonet  wounds  through  his 
body.  (Pingor  13597) 

See  1,  4(o)  4 (d) .  (h)  A  party  of  PO’V  wore 

CDUght  oserping  from  Pedong  -  6  British  and  two  Dutch, 
They  v/crc  to.hon  to  tho  island  of  Siborooft  and  ox- 
Cicuted.  (Ring.r  13653) 

# 

See  1  &  12.  (1)  On  the  Islond  of  Sobeng, 

22  Dutch,  the  Governor  of  the  Islond  and  hie  staff  wore 
all  murdered,  (Ringer  13603) 

.  / 

See  1  f;  12.  ( j )  13  ?frrch.  1942. 

At  Kotarcdjc,  North  Sumatra,  approxi notoly 
50  Dutch  end  Ambonese  PO'Y  wore  litorolly  !:ickod  into 
three  boots,  taken  to  tho  open  soa  end  shot.  (Ex, 

1763  ot  13783) 

(2)  K)VY  and  Intomment  Camps. 
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Sec,  5  S:  5  T^)  >  (a)  Irena  T.lnes  Camp  - 

PalsinljanT;* 

Livin':  conO.itions  v/ere  vorj;  overcrov/dod  - 
thp  camp  contained  about  500  women  and  children.  There 
wera  fourteen  houses  and  each  house  contained  an 
avarace  of  40  ncople  in  the  space  of  a  4-room  hunf^alow* 
Sanitation  was  appalling.  •  No  medical  supplies  were 
issued,  in  spite  of  repeated  requasts  to  the  Japanese. 
The  main  illness  was  dysentery.  (Sullwinlrel  134S5) 

( b )  Pedanr  Jail*. 

I  .  ■ 

Sec  3.  2,200  "'omen  and  children  v^ere  cramped 

into  this  jail  which  was  originally  built  for  300 
criminals.  I'nny  ha'’  to  sleep  in  the  open  in  the  rain 
end  exposed  to  tha  mosquitoes  for  two  or  three  nights, 
(Lcanheor  13756) 

18,  Timor  and  Lesser  Sunde  I sla n ds , 

^ ^ ^  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

(a)  Febiaiery. 

Sec  1  C.  10.  At  Oesapa  3esar,  3  Australian  * 
POvs  were  shot.  They  had  been  captured  about  30 
hours,  (;:;x.  1730,  1781  at  pp.'  13821-2) 

(b)  February. 

Sec  1,  5  (a)  C.  10,  At  3ahaoe,  Dutch  Timor, 
an  Australian  Corpefral,  Guthrie,  in  charge  of  the 
hospital  Y/as  hung  from  a  tree  and  had  his  throat  cut. 


a  red  cross  upon  his  arm 

•  * 


13G22) 


:x.  1781  at 


An  Australian 


private,  Terry,  was  taken  from  the  Oesapa  Besar  Prison 
Camp  to  drive  a  truck  for  the  Japanese,  During  one 
of  his  trips  ho  suffered  a  breakdown  to  his  truck. 

He  was  char.:ed  by  his  Guard  with  sabotage,  became,  angry 

^  t 

and  struck  him.  For  this  offence  he  was  shot  without 


(Ex.  1781  at  0,  13822) 


trial 


Sec  1  t  12,  (d)  A  native  spoke  to  an 

Australian  after  the  capitulation.  For  this  offence 
he  v/as  talcan  into  a  bu’.'.ldlng  by  the  Japanese  and  shot 


(Ex.  1731  at  p.  13822) 


Ssc  1  c;  10,  (e)  February:  At  labaoe,  three 

Australian  POV/  mre  killed  by  being  tied  togethor  and 
their  throats  cut,  (Ex.  1782  at  p,  13823) 

Sec  1  L  10,  (f)  23  February:  7  Australian  . 

soldiers,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Japanese,  were 
bound  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs  by  tele¬ 
phone  wire,  which  had  been  pierced  through  their  wrists. 
They  v/ere  bayonetted  slowly  at  first  a  number  of  times 
and  after  twenty  ninutes  of  bayonet  ting,  the  Australians 
were  killed,  (Ex,  1783  at  p.  13824) 


sec  I  ?  ?.0,  (c)  Jferch;  At  Dxlli, 

Portusi’.ese  Tinor,  a  Dutch  Officer  was  bound  to  a  tree 
bayonetted  for  about  twenty  minutes  and  then  stabbed 
to  death.  (Ex.  1783  at  p,  13824), 


POW  and  Intei-nment  Camps 


Sec  5  6.  5  (a)  (a)  Oesapa  Desar, 

At  first  no  covering  at  all  was  provided 
except  a  few  native  huts  x'*or  the  sick  in  a 
area,  POW  built  their, 


separate 

ov/n  camp,  in  the  manner  of 
native  hutsu  The  only  food  at  first  was  rice.  No 
cookin<2r  utsnsils  were  provided.  The  only  water  ava: 
able  for  any  purpose  at  ell,  t»aa  from  a  swamp  in  th( 
area.  There  were  no  drujs  supplied  at  all  at  first 
but  POV/  Vfere  visin^r  their  own  dru^ra,  which  enabled  tl 
to  carry  on.  Sanitary  arrangements  v/ere  most  inade- 
quate.  'York  consisted  of  unloading  ahins.  mnsfiv  r. 


^ec  5,  5  (a)  fc  (d) ,  There  v/ere  more  than 
,000  Australians  in  this  camp.  The  men  lived  in  a 
r.rbou  ^rire  and  bamboo  enclosure  in  the  open  air,  ' 
ledical  o'fficer 


asked  for  medical  treatment  and  med 
ck  -  this  was  bluntly  refused 
9  fortnight  abou.t  50  Australians  died  and  were  buried 
vithin  the  enclosure.  The  aroa  was  bout  two  acres. 


After 


Pood  was  vfivy  poor  ’v.ith  only  dry  rice  supplied,  re¬ 
quests  for  improved  conditions  v'ers  made  ':iut  these 
requests  v/ere  bluntly  refused.  The  Japanese  de;, landed 
a  500  men  ivorhin;?  party  to  repair  roads,  cut  trees  and 
di".  The  wounded  personnel  had  to  be  operated  on. 


in  some  cases,  ivithout  anaesthetic  and  adr 
the  hospital  at  Koepon~  was  refused,  (icx, 
13823) 


•  •  ’-'ghe  Island,  Xwajalein  and  Ct^chi 


Principal  Atrocities  and  Incl.den t a 
i'-  10«  (a)  Wake  Island  -  May  42, 


American  civilian  badly  beaten  and  then 
beheaded  in  presence  of  Admii’al  SAKI^APA  for  an 
attempt  at  warehouse  breakins,  (Px,  2035  at  p,  14938 
Steward,  14927) 

(2)  row  and  Internment  Camos. 


'ake  Island 


Japs  refused  to  supply  readily  available 
instrunents  or  anaesthetics  for  operating  on  40  wounded 
Scissoi’s  had  to  bo  used  for  opeietions; 

-  POV/s  and  civilians  beaten  daily,  one 
being  permanently  cripnled  -  they  were  also  compolled 
to  work  on  m:.litary  projects  -  on  24  Peb  42  POV/  had  to 

I 

repaj.r  airfield  ’'hi.lst  it  was  being  shelled  by  American 


American  POW, 


no  anaesthetics 


\ 


-  '  - -  ^ 

» 

I 
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cruisers.  2035  at  p.  11968,  Steward  14911  - 

1 

2 

14937) 

3 

DIVISION  2.'  1  J1JI,Y  1942  TO  31  DIXITF 1942, 

4 

,  \ 

Indictment  Hef, 

5 

lo  Appendix  ‘'D"  Subject 

6 

1.  Ambon  Island  Group, 

• 

7 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents, 

1 

^  8 

Sec  1  c"c  4(a),  (a)  12  July  42,  34  Dutch 

9 

officers  and  other  ranks  having;  been  discovered  send- 

10 

inf5  lotters  to  their  vlves  'vho  nere  interned  in  another 

11 

camp  \/ere  beaten  with  pick  handles,  iron  star-pickets,' 

12 

chains,  pieces  of  -'ire  and  sticks  for  from  2  to  3  hours 

13 

• 

in  front  of  Japanese  HQ,  Three  died  of  injuries. 

'  14 

i/hilst  13  suffered  single  or  double  fractures  and  two 

15 

• 

16 

sustained  fractured  slaills.  (Van  I'ootcn,  p,  13072, 

®  17 

IT::.  1021,  1822,  1323  at  pp.  14052-4) 

18 

Sec  1  c.  4(o  ,  (b)  19  Nov, 42,  25  Australian 

19 

P0’.7  at  Tan  Toey  Camp  were  beaten  vdth  pick  handles  and 

20 

bows or  pipes  and  tortured  for  periods  of  2  to  11  days  on 

21 

instructions  of  Japanese  Island  Com-’andor,  Capt,  Al’DO, 

22 

on  account  of  ,'roin'.  out  of  the  camp  confines  at  nirht. 

1 

23 

Jlleven  v'ere  taken  a-'ey  and  executed,  (Van  Nooten  p. 

24 

13976,  Ex.  1822,  1323  at  pp,  14053--4) 

25 

'  Sec  12.  (c)  A  prejrnant  native  woman  was. 

'munched.  knoclf:id  to  thp.  _ anr] _ i<-.i  _ i- _ *- 1 — _ -.i. - 1- 

. 

f 
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bv  r  Jnnancao  "urr:'  in  the  r;re3ence  of  -other  7.^prd3» 
(Van  ITooton  p.  139^8) 

(2)  FOW  and  Internment  Camps. 


Barracks. 


Sec  2  (a)  (e) ,  5  5  (a),  (a)  Tan  Toey 


Food  sui^x^icient  to  keep  nen  fit,  but  not  to 


enable  him  to  work  hard.  Accommodation  depleted  by  6  to 
3  huts  beinc  tal'.en  over  in  July  for  storage  of  ammunit¬ 
ion  etc.  and  further  depleted  by  storage  of  bombs  in 
camp  in  November.  POW  employed  on  road  work,  tunnelling, 
stevedoring  and  delouslng  bombs,  all  work  connected 
with  a  militar-r  objective*  Jlec'ical  supplies  inadeq\iate. 
(Van  Nooton  pn.  13945-62) 

2.  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands.  Nil. 

3 , 

(1)  Prj.nclpal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  1  &  4  (a) .  (a)  August  42.  At 

» 

Bandjermasin,  3  Ductch  POW  escapees  were  recaptt\red 
and  ercecuted  without  trial.  (Hx.  1692  at  p.  13500) 

Sec  1,  10  12.  (b)  26  Aug_._42.  At  Longnawan, 

tho  Japanese,  on  orders  from  higher  comnancU  at  Tarakan, 
murdered  35  D’tch  troops  who  had  surrendered.  About 
the  same  time  25  3  ritlsh  and  American  civj.liana,  includ. 
ings  4  women  and  4  babies,  were  massacred.  (Ex.  1688, 
1639  at  pp.  13498-9) 
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(c)  12  Sept.  42,  At  Sandakan  Carip,  Col. 

■Velsh  "'as  tlircetenea  by  a  firinc  party  unless  all  TOW 

signed  a  stater.ient  to  the  effect  that  they  v/ould  not 

attempt  to  escape.  It  vvos  signed  under  duress.  (Dx. 

1657,  1658, at  pp.  13410-25,  lx..  1374  at  pp.  13447-8) 

Sec.  1..  (d)  About  Dec.  42.  At  Kuchinrr, 

an  English  Officer  mbs  beaten  with  a  hoe  handle  and 

knocked  down  a  number  of  tines,  kicked  in  the  stomach, 

/ 

then  ^ut  in  the  cell  for  5  days.  This  was  punishment 
for  greeting  an  Indian  prisoner.  (Ex.  1673  at  p.  13446) 
(2)  POV/  and  Internment  Camps. 

Sec.  1,2 (a)  (d)  &.  (e),  5,  5, (a).  ( a ) 

Tarakan  Camp. 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described,  but 
the  work  became  heavier  from  September  1942  and  FOV/ 
.received  even  rougher  and  more  bestial  treatment.  The 
majority  had  no  shoes  and  the  sick  v/erc  forced  to 
make  up  work  party  numbers.  Actually  from  50^  to  75% 
of  the  men  Mere  unfit  for  v/ork.  (Ibc,  1636  at  p.  13495) 
Sec._  3  5 (a) .  (b)  Balikpapan  Carip. 

Same  condr.tions  as  previously  described, 

(Ex, 1691  at  p.  13504)- 

Sec,  l,2(a)  (b)  (d)  &  (e),  3,  4  (a)  (d) , 

5(a) ,  (c)  Kuching  Camp, 


. 


The  foocT  I'osition  was  very  had,  and  riedical 
supplies  practically  non-existent.  There  v;as  no  doc¬ 
tor  in  the  3ritiah  officers’  camp  until*  a  month  before 
the  Japanese  surrender.  Red  Cross  supplies  ’-^ere 
traded  to  POV/  for  v/atches,  etc.  by  the  Japanese.  Col. 
SUGA  visited  the  comp  re.'^lorly  until  last  18  months, 
but  he  never  visited  the  hospital.  There  v/as  no  proper 
issue  of  clothing  or  footwear  and  many  workod*brref oot. 
Prisoners,  compelled  to  work 'on ‘military  projects,  and 
numerous  prisoners,  includin;?  the  sick,  were  beaten, 
knocked  down  and  J”.mned  on.  Collective  punishment 
consisted  of  standing  for  2  or  3  hours  in  the  sun  with 
their  hands  above  their  heads  -  anyone  who  moved  was 
beaten.  Tropical  ulcers  wore  prevalent.  (2x.  1673, 
1674  at  pp.  13446-8) 


andakan  Cam 


Accommodation  quite  inadequate;  sanitation 
shocJdng  -  frequent  requests  for  improvement  refused. 
The  water  supply  ’vas  infectad  and  most  unsatisfactory 
the  same  water  supply  originally  used  for  250-300 
natives  had  to  be  used  for  1500  men.  The  food  ration 


was  inad'iquote  consisting  of  11  Oz,  rice  and  spoonful 
of  vegetables,  end  the  sick  received  only  half  the 
normal  ration.  There  was  only  one  small  cooldiouse  for 
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1500  mon.  Pi\ts oners  v'ere  forced  to  worl:  on  :nllitary 

projects;*  after  Nov,  1042,  25J>-305;»  had  to  v/oric  barefoot, 

others  in  clo^^s  made  by  themselves.  Prisoners  on 

working  partios  were  boaton  into  unconsciousness  to 

\ 

compel  them  to  spood  up  v/ork,  Ifess  punishments  c'on- 
sisted  of  a  decrease  in  the  food  ration.  There  v^ere 

\ 

practically  no  medical  or  surgical  supplies  except  for 
a  small  quantity  of  quinine.  The  sick  were  made  to 
work.  No  footwear  or  clothing  was  issu.od.  Hospital 
acconnodation  crowded.  Deaths  duo  to  dysentery,,  raal- 

•  4  * 

aria  end  malnutrition  increased  as  time  wont  on,  (Ex, 

*  *  4 

1668,  1667,  1688  at  pp.  13404-13425,  Fx,  1574  at  p. 

13443  and  STICPF7ICH  afpp,  13345-13355) 
liT-'tton.v  Camp, 

ij-  3,  4  (a)  (b)  &  5  (a) ,  I^ood  v/a.s  in¬ 
sufficient;  no  clothing  was  issued,  and  prisoners  v;ere 
beaten  regularly  because  they  had  taken  part  in  war 
against  Japanese,  A  number  of  Indians  died  from  disease; 
41  were  taken  away  by-  the  Japanese  and  never  seen  again, 
(Fx,  1657  at  p.  13314) 

4,  Hurma  end  Slam, 

( 1 )  Prinoipai  Atrocities  and  incidents, 

Sec  12,  (a)  July  42,  Victoria  Point  Camp  - 

in  order  to  compel  on  ex-  '.urmcse  policeman  to  give  in- 


formation  about  tha  'British,  ho  weo  shut  up  in  a  cage 


for  14  days,  then  beaten,  tortured  and  burnt  and  fin 


ally  executed.  (ilx.  1535  at  p.  12963) 


Prome  Court 


5  Chinoso  executed  by  Kempoi  Tai  without  trial  as  a 


result  of  orders  from  HQ.  (Pbei  1556  at  p.  12992) 


See  4  (a)  t:  (b) .  (c)  Sept.  42.'  Tavoy  - 

3  Australians  'vere  beaten  and  tortured  by  Kompei  Tai 
because  they  vfere  suspected  of  stealing  from  Japanese 
stores.  (.’"X.  1582  at  p.  13100) 

(d)  5  Oct,  42.  Tharabuyzat  -  MaJ.  Greon  con 

fined  in  sriell  wooden  call  until  he  signed  non-escape 
agreement.  (Lx.  1530  at  p.  13098) 


Sec.  1  t.  v(a),  (c)  13  Dec.  42.  Thambuyzat 

-  3  Dutch  officers  who  hoc'  boon  recaptured  after  escap' 
ing  from  7/egalie  Camp  wero  executed.  (Ex.  1560  at 
13050) 


Dec,  -  42.  Thambuyzat 


Pto,  ‘'TiitfiGld  who  had  boon  recaptured  after  escaping 

•  I 

from  ICAI'DA’7  CAMP  was  executed  without  trial.  (Ex# 


1560  at  p.  13050  at  Ex.  1580  at  p.  13098) 


Soc.  1  &  4(a) .  (g)  27  Dec.  42#  Tharabuyzat  - 
A  Dutch  Sergt.  and  2  privates  who  had  escaped  from 
’Ve'alic  Camn  wero  executed#  Thanbuyzal  Camp  was  com- 
manded  by  Lt,  Col,  NAGATOI'O  nov/  dead,  (Ex,  1560  at  p# 


13050) 


POV/  and  Internment  Camps 


Previously  described  conditions  continued 
(Coates  p.  11403-10,  11438,  and  Lloyd  p.  1301S-7) 


Tavo; 


Aug.  42,  -  Dec,  42.  -  PO’V  wore  engaged  on 
enlarging  a  ‘military  aerodrome  v/orked  6  days  a  vyeek  and 
10  hours  a  day  in  the  rain,  PO'7  were  often  beaten  to 
compol  them  to  v'ork  harder. 

Sec,  4  (c).  As  a  result  of  certain  thefts 


which  wore  alleged  to  have  occurred  some  hundreds  of 
PO’^  were  compelled  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  hours  (Lloyd 
p,  13018-9  and  Ex.  1582  at  p.  13100) 

Sec.  3,  5(a).  (c)  40  Kilo  Camp,' 


Oct.  42  -  camp  previously  occupied  by 

Burmese  -  camp  in  bad  condition  -  insufficient  food 

and  water  -  out  of  675  personnel,  130  men  in  hospital 

•  « 

and  90-100  had  bad  diarrhoea  -  2  men  died  from  dysentery 
Jap,  L/Cpl.  in  charge  of  camp,  No  medical  supplies. 

3ori  borl  and  pellagra  began  to  show  up,  (Ex,  1561 
at  p,  13054) 

5,  The  Celebes  and  surrounding  Islands, 


Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents 
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See  1  Sr.  12«  (a)  3  'July  42,  At  Telinc 

Intornncnt  Camp,  Itonado,  tv/o  Dutch  civilians  v'erc  cx- 

ocutod.  On  the  same^datc  4  othoi’  Europeans  v;erc  also 

executed.  (Dx.  1810  at  p.  13920) 

See.  1,  4(a)  f.  (d).  (h)  14  Sept.  42.  At 

Itocassor  POW  Camp,  3  POW  who  attempted  to  escape  and 

woi*e  recaptured,  wore  beheaded,  end  another  throe  were 

beheaded,  about  the  sane  time  after  sovero  ill-troatmont 

which  lasted  about  a  woolc.  (Ex.  1305  at  p.  13367) 

See.  1  8.  4(a) .  (c)  28  Oct.  42.  At  Ilacassar, 

* 

a  POV/  who  ^Yas  accused  of  "agf.rossi venoss"  while  on  a 
v;orkinc  party,  v/es  civon  37  strokos  and,  on  his  return 
to  camp  another  50  strokos.  Durinc  the  second  boating 
other  POW  had  to  hold  him  upright  as  he  was  unable  to 
stand  after  tho  first  beating.  Ko  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  hospital  before  he  was  able  to  walk  again.  (Ex. 
1805  at  p.  13367) 

(2)  and  In t •: rnmon  t  Can  ps . 

See,  1,  2(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e),  3,  4(a)  (c). 

5(a)  (d),  8(e).  (a)  Hpcasser  POW  Camp. 

Same  conditions  os  previously  described.  (Ex. 
1804,  1305  at  pp  13366-7) 

Sec.  1,  3,  4(a)  (b) ,  5  (a).  (b)  Teling 

Internment  Camp.  Kenado. 


Same  condj.tions  os  provioi’.sly  described. 
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(Iwr.  1810  et  p.  13920) 

6,.  China  other  than  Honn  Konr;, 

*  \ 

( 1 )  P r i^c ipal  AtrocitloB  and  Incldont Sj»_ 

m. 

•  • 

(2) -  POW  and  Intornnent  Canps. 

(a)  Brldgo  Houso^  Shanghai. 

See,  3,  4(a)  (f).  Conditions  continued  as 

p;’cvj.ously  dcscribodi  \'ashing  facilities  wholly 

inadcqT’.atc  and  unhy^lonlc.  All  tho  prisoners  wore 

filthy  and  covered  with  lico,  open  soros  and  woi’.nds, 

/ 

tho  latter  bein':  tho  result  of  third  dec*ro‘'' i^-^thods  an( 
lone  incarcerations,  (nx.  1893-4-at  pp  141S5-8) 

(b)  ^Voosung  Prison  Camp.  Shanghai.  ' 

See.  2(a).  3,  4(c).  5(a).  8(d).  Conditions 

as  previously  d.-^scribod  continued.  In  about  Sopt. 


1942,  100  American  P0*i7  suffered  mass  punishment  for 

I 

the  oscapo  of  4  yarinoa.  They  wore  confined  in  a  rbom 
in  crowded  conditions  for  from  6  to  20  days  wj.thout 
hoot  or  bed  clothing  at  o  time  when  the  temperature 
was  very  low,  and  without  adequate  rations.  . (Ex.  1897 
at  P.14172,  .Ex.  1911  at  p.  14191,  lx.  1914  at  p.  14194) 

( c )  !4ulcden  Prison  Comp. 

See.  2(a),  3,  5(a).  Prisoners  not  provided 
with  proper  modical  caro,  clothing,  food  or  quarters. 
Pood  Y'os  available  but  not  issued  to  prisoners,  and 


Vv  '-V'.  v-r-J 


V 
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v/hat  vma  issueO  v/as  soriotiincs  so  contaminated  that 
prisoners  could  not  cot  it.  All  requests  for  more  food, 
fuel  and  tnodiccl  s”ppliec  refused.  Over  200  P07/  died 
as  a  rosi'lt  of  lade  of  food,  mec'ical  care  and  fuel, 

» 

Prisoners  omployod  on  'vpr  v/ork.  Comp  ^vas  sit'iotcd 
about  600  yards  from  ammunition  factory  and  both  cam¬ 
ouflaged  in  the  seme  ^-^ay,  llo  FOW  merkinfs  on  camp, 

(p-  1V05,  1906  rt  pp  14137-8,  Tre,  1912,  1913  ot  pp  . 
14192-3) 

(d)  Ha i phon A PP ?\Pj. 

^c,_  3^  4(Qj_,  iJet'/oon  300  and  400  civilians 
wore  interned  horn  in  ilovembcr  1942  v'ithout  cooking 

arrangements,  rations  or  toilet  facilities ,  Pood  in- 

» 

sufficient,  heating  dur.ing  v/intor  months  insufflciont# 
3co tings  frequent,  (J.bc,  1830  ct  p,  14158,  Px,  1893 
at  p,  14165) 

7,  Formosa, 

2 

( 1 )  Principal  Atrocities  end  Incr.ucnts, 

Nil. 

{ 2 )  POW  and  Intornmont  Camps. 

(a)  Itarenko  POV/  Camp. 

Sec,  1,  2(b)  (d)  (o) ,  3,  5(a)  cl  (d).  Star¬ 

vation  rations,  genoial  conditions  extremely  bad.  Dis¬ 
graceful  treftment  meted  out  to  senior  Allied.  Officers, 
and  prisoners  ’verc  repeatedly  beaten,  and  forced  to  do 


'1 
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heavy  racnv.al  labour.  Prom  September  onvrarcs  '^enerol 
or:'ics  of  brutal  mass  bee  tines  too?c  piece  from  t5.mo 
to  time,  and  no  prisoner  v/as  safe,  Tho  eccommodption 
was  bad.  ^;y  Octob  r  1942  owing  to  continuous  starva¬ 
tion,  hunger  ooder.ia  rns  prcvelcnt.  Uo  hospital  accom¬ 
modation  wos  provided  -  one  room  wes  ollottod  for  med¬ 
ical  inspection  purposes  ond  hospital  ward  purposes.  Fo 
oquipnent  wes  provided  end  no  beds  -  patients  bro’v;ht 
their  own  prison  bedding.  Drugs  end  mcfb'.cinos  supplied 
by  the  Jopa  were  prrcticallj'  ncglAgible,  and  those  used 
wore  mainly  smuggled  in.  In  I’ovcribor  1942  .►•ejor-Gon- 
cral  Pcclworth  died,  after  attempts  to  get  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Jap  doctor  end  to  got  s^.p^lics  of 
anti-diphtheria  serum  failed.  (Ilx.  1629  at  p.  13203) 

(b)  Kinkasoki  POV/  Camp. 

Sec.  l,2(a)(b)  (d)  f.  (o) .  3.5(a).  At  least 
10  non  died  as  a  result  of  hardships  e::pcriGnccd  be¬ 
tween  the  ship  end  the  comp.  Eoch  PO'.V  was  loft  with 
a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  pants  and  given  clogs  in  plac'  of 
I  boots  or  shoos,  Tho  food  vms  inauff iclont,  consisting 
of  about  400  grammes  of  rice  and  a  littlo  Vvogotablo 
per  day.  The  Japanese  medical  staff  consisted  of  ono 
Sergeant  and  tv;o  privates,  Tho  TOM  doctor  and  his 
assistants  were  soverely  beaton  ovory  morning  b‘  tho 
Jnp  sergeant.  Those  who  reported  at  sick  parades  woro 
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noorly  alvaya  knoclcod  dov/n,  Iteny  of  tho  sick  woro 
forced  to  work  end  almost  evory  day  a  fovr  patients  in 
tho  hospital  v/aro  boaton  np;  many  of  thom  died  within 
a  few  hours  of  tho  boatinna.  The  sick  received  half 
rations  and  some  wore  oinlirod  nono  at  all.  In  Decombor 
tbo  mon  commcncod  work  on  tho  coppor  mines.  At  first 
equipment  for  v/orkinc  lb  the  m:^nca  was  good  hut  after 
about  a  month  many  worked  barcheadod,  barefooted  or 
with  rags  tied  round  their  feet,  and  working  conditions 
become  atrocious.  In  some  places  there  was  an  ?.ncosa- 
ant  flow  of  hot  acid  water  from  tho  roof,  and  in  other 
places  tho  hoot  was  so  terrific  that  the  mon  became 

I  • 

unconscious  after  a  few  minutes’  v^ork.  The  v/holo  mino 
was  a  denth-trap,  unshored  and  dangerous,  and  there 
were  many  accidents.  All  articles  of  First  Aid  wero 
confiscated  by  thvj  Jrps  and  reqn.csts  for  first  aid 
articles  in- the  mine  were  refused  until  Fob.  1944, 
Medicines  and  drugs  were  at  all  times  in  short  supply, 

«  V 

(Ex,  1630,  1631  at  pn  13210-25) 

. 

8,  French  Indo  China, 

Nil, 

S'-lpjin.  IslQbd, 

^ ^  ^  A tboci t i os  and  In  ciden ts , 

Nil, 

( 2 )  POV/  end  Int:rnnant  Comps, 
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(d) ,  Cqolio  hrta  vnnin  infest -d  one'  filthy  for  oc- 
co’-;V’ioc’ctlon  of  263  POV/  -  no  aonitstion  -  no  a  ipcrctc 
proviaion  for  si  ok  -  food  480  -rircrafl  of  rice  doily  end 


soric  rotten  meot  or  fish  -  PO"/  on''-D3od  fron  9  a.n.  to 


8  p,m,  on  military  projects  -  PO'V  sufferins  from  borl 
hcri,  rtya-mtery,  molnria  and  Ilolnutrition  -  even  aid: 
v;cr'j  conpcllcc-  to  ^'ork  -  men  xtQTc  flo^g^d  and  kicked  ot 
’^ork,  somo  of  them  sv.atainin^*  frr.otured  limbs  as  a 


G25  ct  p.  15201-3) 


roav.lt 


Cooli 


Consisted  of  100  barracks  filled 


with  Hong  Kong  end  Canton  coolies  vho  '  orkod  ot  iron  . 
mine  ond  ot  tho  port  of  HAISIiO  -  they  looked  starved 
end  enreioted  ond  v;orc  dying  ot  tho  roto  of  10-12  o  doy 
Coolies  were  toJeen  to  POW  Comp  by  tht?  Jopancso  to  be 
floy.^od  or  Given  tho  v/oter  tortv.ro  for  breaches  of 


(rx.  1S25  at  p,  13203) 


disciplino 


(1)  Principnl  Atrocltios  and  Incidents 


See,  1,  4(r)  (b)  L  (d),  (a)  Jvly  or  Avgust 

42jj_  4  Conndinns  who  escaped  from  North  Point  Comp 


v;oro  recantured  end  lotv^r  stcbbcc'  v-dt 


oncts  ond  then  shot 


13178 


V 


13178  ond 


July  1942.«  At  Shcnshuipo 


tunnol  Y/o 


Jcucnosc,  8  "i’itish  0T?»s  wore  orroatod,  4  of  vAiom  v/oro 


never  soon  again,  and  it  was  lator  ascortcinne'  from 


a  Japanese  list  that  they  had  been  shot  {T.: 
13177) 


1603  at  n 


PO’.V  and  Internment  Camna 


Shams huipo  POW  Cam' 


Same  condition*  os  previously 


doacribod.  No  dishes  or  utensils  of  any  hind  were 


provided,  nor  could  they  be  purchosed  until  about  Dec¬ 
ember  42  when  the  officers  received  their  first  pay. 

No  stoves  for  cooking  were  suprlied  b*  the  Japs. 

Working  parties  v;ore  employed  on  enlarging  the  aerodrome 
Wlien  an  officer  protested  about  the  prisoners  working 
on  military  projects  he  v/as  severely  beaten.  There  wer< 
hardly  any  fit  men  in  the  camp  and  on  many  occasions 
a  number  of  sick  men  v/ere  carried-  out  to  the  job  on 
stretchers,  in  order  to  meet  i:he  e::act  number  demanded 
by  the  Japanese,  although  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  work.  In  .October  1942  a  diphtheria  epidemic  broke 
out  and  lasted  till  February  1943,  Three  or  four' men 
died  each  day.  In  October  1942  the  Rev,  Green  vias  so 
severely  beaten  that  he  had  to  bo  sent  to  hospital. 
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Thoro  were  many  beatings.  (Ex.  1603,  1604,  1605  at 
pp.  13177-13180  Ex,  1607  at  r.  13132) 

Sec.  2(a),  3,  5(a)  (d) ,  (b)  North  Point  ^ 

TO''!  Camp. 

I 

Same  concl.\tions  as  previously  described. 

(Sx,  1604  at  p,  13170  Parnett  at  pp  13119-30) 

Soc.  3j_  5(a) .  ( c )  Argyle  pp;7  Camp . 

Sane  conditions  as  proviously  described, 

(Ex,  1605  at  p,  13101) 

(d)  Dowen  Poad  Military  Hospital. 

'  (b)  (c),  5(a),,  Same  condi¬ 

tions  as  previously  described.  The  food  supplied  was 
the  seme  as  in  the  canp  -  insufficient  and  inferior,  . 
Medical  suppliss  becsne  very  scarce  because  of  the 
lar,re  numbers  of  oetients  coming  in  at  all  tinea  and 
becax’se  the  Japs  took  supplies  from  the  hospital  when¬ 
ever  they  wanted  them.  They  also  took  ev/ay  >)oot  of 
the  X-ray  equipment,  one.  stole  many  Ped  Gross  parcels. 

In  ITovember  1942  a  spcc.ial  muster  parade  was  called  for 
all  patients  who  could  wallc,  end  hospital  staff.  Dr. 
SAITO,  head  of  medical  affairs  in  Hong  Kong,  called, 
this  pa  rad  3  .because  accused  sons  of  the  patients 
of  chcoring  vrhen  the  first  American  air  raid  took 
place  on  Hong  Kong  on  25  October,  He  called  out*  the 
the  hos.^ital  (Col  BQV/IE)  and  Major  --OXER  (a 


X 


1 


y 
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patient),  and  oeat  them  about  the  head  and  face.  He 

•  ( 
then  v/ent  in  end  beet  about  the  face  ell  the-  patients 

in  ’"ard  5. 

;3ecau.3e  of  the  lack  of  drugs  men  died  from 
diphtheria  and  dysentery.  (Lx,  1608  at  p.  13183, 
Barnett  at  p,  1313<l-7)  ) 

11,  Japan.  .  i 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents, 

Nil. 

( 2 )  Intornnent  Camps. 

(c*)  Hoji  Hospital. 

Soc,  3  a-.  G  (a).  Pood  poor  and  unsuitable  for 
sick  Iuro})08ns.  Mosnital  accomnodation  very  poor  - 
patients  slont  on  v/ooden  floors  in  smell  cub5.cl©s  on 
loose  strev;.  There  v/ere  several  Japanese  doctors  but 
all  mediccl  attention  v/as  left  to  some  American  pri¬ 
soners  attached  to  Army  ’'odical  Corps,  Approximately 

% 

130  European  urisonors  in  this  hospital  and  d.uring  the 
two  months  from  about  December  1942,  approximately  50 
died,  mostly  from  lock  of  medical  attention.  (rx,  1920 
at  n,  14203) 

(^)  Of un a_  Ua va  1  Pri son. 

So  c_,_  1  /  ;  4  I!eny  severe  beatin^^e  v;ere 

adnu.nistered  v/ith  two-handed  clubs  issued  to  the 
Japanese  for  the  p’^rpose.  Prisoners  not  allov/ed  to 
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talk  to  each  other  unless  ,^lven  special  permission. 

.  I 

(Ex..  1933  at  p.  14233)  • 

( c )  Hv*4* Prison  Camp.  Osaka  (Honcho) , 

Sec.  1,  2(a)  (c),  3,  4(a)  (c),  5(a).  Pood* 

insufficient  and  unsuitable.  Prisoners  lost  weisht,* 
Continued  and  severe  boatings  and  tortui'o.  A  fav¬ 
ourite  torture  was  to  put  a  hose  up  the  rectum  of  a 
prisoner  end  pump  water  in  until  he  was  unconscious. 
Short  rations  or  nono  at  all  also  e  form  of  punishment, 
either  for  individ’.al  priosners  or  for  the  whole  camp.* 
Prisoners  compelled  to  work  on  ’.yea pons  of  '.7a r  for  16 
hours  daily;  protests  ignored.  Practically  no  med¬ 
icines  or  medical  supplies  provided  for  treatment  of 
•sick.  (Ex.  1936  at  p,  14236) 

( d)  ITotoyama  POVV  Camp. 

Sec.  2(c)  L  (d) . '  Prisoners  forced  to  do 
arduous  'vork  and  long  hours  in  the  mines  -  12  hours  a 
day  -  v/hich  resulted  in  serious  detriment  to  the  health 
of  the  prisoners.  Safety  precautions  wholly  inadequate 
causing  a  numberof  Injuries.  Protests  ignored.  (Ex. 
1943  at  p.  14247) 

(e)  Camp  D1  Yokohama. 

Sec.  2(a)  H',  (e).  Prisoners  forced  to  v/ork  in 
the  shipyard  on  cruisers,  aircraft  carriers  and  tenders. 
No  shelter  from  air  raids  other  than  open  ditches  were 


25 


provided,  and  these  v/ere  ^  mile  from  place  of  vjork 
(!-,x.  1942  at  p.  K246) 


TJhieda  Bun  a  ho  FOW  Camp.  Osaka 


brutal 


treatment  handed  out  to  all  PO'V,  Prisoners  perfo^mied 
heavy  ’'ork  as  stevedores,  despite  the  fact  that  nany 
v/ere  suffering  from ’malnutrition  and  pneumonia  rnd  v/ere 
generally  in  a  weakened  condition.  They  were  beaten 
and  kicked  regularly  and  there  v/as  a  lack  of  medical 
supplies,  and  food  v/rs  insufficient,.  The  sick  received 
less  rations  than  those  working,  (Ex,  194S,  1947  at  pp 


14251-2) 


Camp  4  i^kuoka 


Sec,  2(b)  (e),  3,  t.  5(c),  Latrines  inadequate 
rnd  unhygienic,  } lenty  of  nedicrl  supplies  in  camp, 
bvc  row  never  allowed  thorn  in  sufficient  qu.entities  for 
their  needs,  lien  with  sovere  dysentery  compel  led  to  go 


out  to  v;ork.  If  they  stayed  in  camp,  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  food  for  2  days.  Men  injured  rt  ’^•ork  and  re¬ 
quiring  blood  transfusions  were  not  allov/od  to  have  the 
plasma,  (Ex.  1951  at  p.  14257) 


Kay/csalcl 


Sec,  1,3, 4(a),  5(o)  (d) ,  8(e).  Food  entirely 
inadequate.  Clothing  issued  only  once.  Ample  Ped  Cross 
clothing  and'  blankets  in  the  camp,  but  the  Japanese 
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.  used  thorn.  Also  orarlc  Pod  Cross  medical  supplies  and 
sx’.rC.icol  5.nstrum9nts ,  but  the  Japanese  refused  to 
issue  them..  Sanitation  inadequate  and  unhycienic. 
Punishments  includsd  beatinfs,  standing  to  attention 
for  long  periods  end  holding  weights  above  tho  head. 
These  occurred  daily.  Sick  len  rora  refused  nedical 
treatment,  resulting  in  several  deaths.  (Sx.  1952  at 
p.  14253) 

'  •  DT^l-TNC:’’.  FVID:  rCE  -  CokTO,  KA  VASAKI,  Yokohama, 

I  r 

NAOETSU  and  IUZUSKIhA  Camps-.-  PO’V  given  more  food  than’ 

.  quantity  given  to  Jap  labours  -  sick  given  bottar 
j  quality  food  -  officers  \*'orkcd  voluntarily  -  Icnew  of 
I  many  coses  where  Japs  had  beaten  prisoners  -  in  March 

I 

;  43  he  ordered  that  rations  of  sick  be  reduced  to  2/3rda 

of  nor.«al  ration  -  this  w.'  s  done  pursuant  to  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Eastern  District  Army  -  witness  complained, 
to  F0*'V  Information  luroau  at  POW's  being  sent  to  suoh 

I 

cold.  nlrcQs  -  he  authorizr.d  members  of  staff  to  steal 
Red  Cross  supplies  (V/itness  SVZTIKI  p.  272-1-27227) 

12.  Jove. 

( 1 )  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

(a)  July  42.  Mrs.  Van  Mook  was  tortured  by 
the  Japanese,  in  the  Kempsi  Tai,  iatrvia.  She  '/as 
made  to  sit  on  5  sharp  little  booms,  ’•.dth  her  shins 

i 

'  on  the  sharp  edge,  for  5  hours  without  food  or  drink. 


i 

! 
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This  torture  ws  ropectod  end  then  sho  roceivod  the 
water  tortnro  twice  in  succession  end  again  tho  day 
after.  (P::.  1754  at  p.  13695) 

(b)  16  July  42.  rirs.  Idenburg  van  do  Poll 
was  taken  to  tho  Kenpei  Tai  building,  Koningsploin 
and  interrogr tod.  She  was  made  to  Icncol  on  a  foot- 
scrcpc-r  of  rounded  berms  exjd  tied  fast.  Sho  was  then 

berten  with  articles  such  as  a  plaited  bamboo  stick, 

•  • 

rope  end  a  cudgel.  As  n  result  of  severe  punishments, 
her  feet  v^cs  completely  dislocated.  She  also  had 
matches  ’mocked,  umder  her  noils,  v/os  kicked  on  her 

i 

Tio’ondcd  logs,  cigarettes  e;:tr,nguishod  on  her  a.rms  cn^ 
legs,  etc,  Sho  v'oe  beaton  to  tho  ground  vdth  the  flat 
of  a  sword,  dragged  through  the  coll  by  her  hair  and 
kicked  several  times,  resulting  in  a  broken  r.lb,  (rx, 
1755  at  p.  13696). 

(2)  po:?  and  Internment  Camps. 


Sec»  1,  2(n)  (b)  (d) ,  3,  4(n)  (b)  e.  5(a).  | 

(a)  I.ycour.i  Camp,  This  camp  v/as  grossly  overcrowded,  j 
20  —  —  1 

2400  PO'/  being  crowded  into  a  camp  designed  for  600 

21  -  .  o  ^ 

I  students.  Tho  work  was  on  military  projects  and.  very 

2^  I  t 

j  heavy.  Sanitary  conditions  very  bod.  .3oca'-.se  of  this 

!  I 

24  j  there  was  c.  dysentery  outbreak  and  15  deaths  occurred  [ 

25  j  in  a  very  short  poriod.  Corporal  punishment  was  inflict- 
j  ed  frequently  for  conduct  ouch  os  whistling  in  tho  both- 


4 


•  \ 


■  '  'v 

**  .  --- 

1 
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• 

1 

room.  (Kz,  1710  ct  p.  13624) 

'  i 

1 

(b)  L.  0»6,  Camp,  Be ndoon.'^. 

2 

a 

Sfsc.  1,3,4 (d)  i.  5(n)»  Pood  wc.s  alwnvs  in- 

D 

% 

A 

sufficient,  although  ot  that  timo  proper  food  v;ns 

*1 

5 

easily  available.  Sanitary  conditions  'rvero  appalling 

6 

end  ct  timos  tho  we  ter  supply  was  purposely  cut  off. 

W 

7 

Proper  modicol  aid  was  made  impossible  owing  to  leek 

1 

1 

1 

00 

of  medical  supplies  end  the  rofuscl  to  allow  more  doe- 

9 

tors  to  visit  the  ennp.  The  in»terne5s  v/ere  beaten  and 

• 

10 

cickod,  (Ex.  1720  nt  p.  13644) 

11 

(c)  Cycle  Camp,  Batavia. 

•  1 

12 

• 

Spo>  l,3,4(n)  (b) ,  Cz  5(a),  Conditions  tho 

,  t 

i 

■  i 

13 

jcmc  as  previously  described.  (Blackburn  p.  il530) 

;i 

14 

13.  How  Brito in. 

15 

Nil, 

1 

16 

'14,  Haw  •''-ninoa. 

1 

17 

^1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents, 

1 

18 

Soc,  1,  10,12,  (n)  August  42,  -At  J'ilne  Bav 

'! 

19 

.n  territory  occupied  by  Japoncs  c  native  was  found 

r 

20 

,ied  with  s5.gnal  ”.'iro.  Ho  hc.d  baen  shot  and  beyonetted. 

21 

22 

ilso  the  body  of  a  native  woman  was  found  tied  down  v/ith 

,1 

' 

23 

/ire  by  the  wrists  and  logs  to  stokes.  She  hod  boon 

* 

24 

:lllod  by  a  bayonet.  The  bodies  of  six  Australians 

i 

25’ 

'ore  foupd  -  thoir  hands  tied  behind  their  backs  and 

J 

1 

\ 

' 

ryonettod  through  tho  stomach,  (r.x.  1833  at  p.  14067) 

' 

,  5  ..  ... 

'  4 

A 

.  '’'W 

4' 


-  -  \ 
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yards  from  r  cr-ntr.rcd  Jrp  HQ  at  'Vngr, ,  laino  ^cy, 

tho  bodies  of  2  Austrollcn  soldiers  “wore  fornd  -  one 
terribly  nutilatod  and  tho  other  tied  to  ,c.  tree,  Tho 


body  of  mother  Australian  v/os  found  -  the  top  of  his 
hood  1FTS  cut  off  end  ho  was  badly  Incoratod,  Tho 
mutilated  body  of  a  native  women  was  found  pc^god  to  the 
ground.  Accordin';  to  n  captured  Japanese  sold.' or,  those 
tortures  wrro  carried  oi’t  by  tho  order  of  their  officers 
so  that  tho  Jap  soldiers  would  fi"ht  r.nd  not  ourrendor, 
(5;x.  1834  r.t  p,  14069) 

See  1,  10,  12,  (c)  August  42,  At  Mllno  Bey 
tho  bodios  of  oight  native  non  and  women  wore  found 
shot  or  bayonettod,  .An  Au.stralia.n  soldier  was  found  tied 

•  J 

to  a  treo  and  also  a  number  of  natives  wore  found  tied 
to  trees,  (Ex,  1035  at  p,  14072) 

Sec,  l,-4(a),  10,  12,  (d)  Aug^ist  42.  7  to  9 

Atistralians ,  of  v;hom  3  or  4  wore  women  wore  captured  by 
the  Japanese  and  executed  wj.thout  trial,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buna,  (Ex,  1S36A  at  p,  14074) 

See,  1,  4(r.),  10.,  (c)  Sent  ember  42,  An 

Australian  2nd  Lt,  w's  captured  and  questioned.  Ho  was 
oxccutod  by  beheading,  (rx'.  1050  at  p.  14102) 

S  c,  1,4 (a),  10,  (f)  Ty/o  American  soldiers 

wore  captured.  They  wore  blindfolded  whilst  being 


quDstioncd  end  rftcr'7crda  \7or©  both  bohorded 


1850  nt  p.  14102) 


PO’7  end  Intorni'icnt  Camps 


15,  Slnyicporc  and  ^’r.lr.yn 
(1)  Principal  Atro 


na  end  Incidents 


29  July  4 


personnel  fror;  river  V''lley  Cr.np'rnd  Krveloc’c  Horid 
Camp  incl’idin/T  sick  "nd  many  ’.'ho  wro  barefooted,  wore 


compelled  to  double  aromd  c  erv  perk  surf  coed  vath 
broken  bricks  me.  bro’-on  class  for  35  lai-.nu.tos,  Thny 
wore  beaten  to  keep  thorn  goinc.  This  was  n  mass  punish 


ment  for  rllegod  laziness,  (V/ilds  p,  5330-1) 

Sgc,  l,4(b),  (b)  July  42,  56  yoar  old  Lt* 

Gen,  L,  ICJATH  rofused  to  ciiscloso  cond-itions  of  cTofonces 


in  India  and  as  a  consequcnco  \.'ns  struck  on  tbe  jc.’v 
and  imprisonod  in  a.  dark  unvcntilrtod  mosquito 'infostod 
coll  for  48  hou’rs  without  food  or  ’.Tctor,  (’Vildc  p. 


4  POV/  (Brevington,  Oflle  and  2  others)  oublicly  executed 
v/ithout  trial  fo.r  attempting  to  escape,  Jopaneso 
Colonel  OKANL  present  (E:c,  1517  at  p,  12^^30  ’lildc  p. 


-  •  \ 
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l*<-  (b) .  (d)  -__6^ 

On  recount  of  rcf^oal  of  Senior  Officers  to  order  POW 
to  ai:n  c  r^rotnise  not  to  nttc-ipt  to  raerpe  ISOOO  POY/ 
frop  Chrn^i  Comp  v;ore  rssciiiblcd  in  Sclorr.ns  Barrack 
Squrre  v'hich  nor-r-lly  occoTunoortod  450.  They  wore 
kept  there  for  four  days  v/ithout  food.  O’-’ing  to  large 

I 

incr.'csc  in  diphtheria  and  dycentery  rmong  PO’Y,  tho 
Senior  Officers  wore  compelled  to  instruct  the  rOV/  to 
sign  agreemont.  1517  at  p.  12930  -  'Vildo  p. 


5409-13) 


(c)  Sept.  42,  POW  in  River  Vrlley  r.nd 


Havelock  Ro'd  Camps  compelled  to  sign  non-oscape  ogroo.r 

r 

monts.  (’/ildo  P.  5413) 

(2)  TO' ’I  and  Intornment  Camps. 

(a)  Changj.  Civilian  Internment  Camp. 

9 

Sec. 5.  Although  no  one  died  fron  starvation, 
-malnutrition  illnesses  hod  broJren  out.  (TT::.  1521  at  ' 
p.  12945) 

(b)  Chengi  FO',7  Camp. 

Sec.  l,2(o)  (c)  *(g.)  (e).  3  &  5(a).  >rom 
middle  of  1942  on'*ords  food  decj»eased  and  became  pract¬ 
ically  a  starvation  diet,  :3eri  beri  and  other  mal¬ 
nutrition  diseases  broke  out.  Medical  supplies  rarely 
issued  and  then  in  inadecuats  quantities.  '7ork  parties 
were  engaged  on  aerodrome  construction.  The  nen  v/orked 


'  '  'J>, . 


40;22|. 


Ik 


Tim^  hourn  a  day  and  v/are  brutally  treated  by  Japanese 
fluarda.  Permlsa:  on  to  purchase  drugs  through  the  Svdsa 
International  Red  Cross  Delegate  in  Singapore  was 
withdrawn,  (Ex,  ICIV  ot'p,  12930) 


(c)  River  Va! 


Jamp, 


Sec,  l,2(a)  (d)  (e)j  3  tc  5(a),  Accomraodatlon 

0 

remained  Inadequate  -  no  adeq\\ate  hospital  facilities,  • 
no  bods  provided  for  patients  -  medical  supplies  in- 
adequate  -  boots  and  clothing  wore  out  and  not  replaced 
-  prisoners  treated  brutally  on  v/orklng  parties,  (Ex, 
1510  at  p,  12911)  Up  to  Dec  42,  15000  personnel  passed 
through  thJ.s  camp  and  Havelock  Road  Camp  which  were 
adjacent  to  each  other  and  run  in  conjunction,  /30p0 # 
of  such  personnel  had  to  be  hospitalized.  Pood  de¬ 
ficient  in  vitamin  content  although,  sufficient  in  bulk, 
(Wilde  p,  5378-9)  Working^partles  engaged  on  drane. 
construction,  (Wilde, p,  5390,  5418)  and  handling  of 
Incoming  ammunition  (V/llde  p,  5382) 

(d)  Havelock  Road  Camp, 

Sec,  1,2 (a)  (dj  (e),  3  ft  5(a),  Conditions. 


Sec,  1,2  e)  ^  3  ft.  5(a) ,  Conditic>na^ 

similar  to  River  Valley  Camp,  Both  of  these  camp?  were 
•  '  ••  .  •  '  -  -  -  - , 

slosed  on  24_D0C,  42,  (J-x,  1510  at  p,.  12911) 

(e)  Greet  World  Camp,.  ...  ,  , 

it  ^  ■  '■■■  . . .  ■  '  *1  ‘’iji-  J.  c'  ’ 

Sec,  2(a)  ft  4,  (a).  Conditions,  similar  to 

•  *  ■  '  ■  .  ■  ..1  .  I  , 

those  in  previous  pei’iod, .  ^  Camp  apparently  closed  on 


.  U  '  .  »•  0 


•  V  • 
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23  Dec  42.  (I'x.  1508  at  p,  12909) 

(f)  Roberta  Ban  ado. 

Sec.  3  g:5(o) .  to  Sept.  42  main  trouble  ^vas 
due  to  malnutrition  and  lack  of  medical  supplies.  Then 
a  Red  Cross  ship  arrived  and  supplies  were  adequate  for 
three  mont^.  (Er.  1516  at  p.  12029) 

( G )  Kue la  Lumpur  Camp. 

Sec.  3  &5(a) .  Conditions  remained  the  sane 
aa.in  previo’as  period.  Camp  closed  in  October  1942  when 
150  prisonora  v/ere  transferred  to  Roberts  Barracks. 

They  were  covered  with  scabies  and  v/ers  suffering  from 
deficiency  disoeses.  (Ex.  1516  at  p.  12929,  Ex,  1526 
at  p.  12952) 

(h)  Outra.m  Road  Gaol. 

Sec.  J!^,^  3,  4(c),  ^  I'.  ( d) .  Prisoners 

confined  in  small  cells.  Daily  ration  food  6  oz.  of 
rico  and  1^  pints  v.'atery  soup.  No  medical  attention. 
Prisoners  could  be  heard  throughout  the  day  screaming 
with  pain  from  beatings.  Davies,  an  Englishman,  died  in 
Oct.  from  untreated,  beri  beri  and  the  effects  of  boot¬ 
ings.  In  Avgust  1942  prisoners  were  mass  punished  by 
having  their  ration  cut  to  3  oz,  a  day  and  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  sit  cross-legged  at  attention  from  7  a,  n. 
till  9.30  p.n.  About  the  end  of  1942  gaol  visistod  by 


a  member  of_  Jap 


$ec>  4(b)(^:5(a)  (a)  Sept*  '42.  POW  in  Palembang  were 

# 

forced  to  sign  a  parole  form.  650  British  POW  were 
locked  into  one  small  school.  The  hospital  patients 
were  thrown  out  of  the  hospital  and  brought  into  the- 
camp.  The  senior  comr^anders  were  put  into  solitary 
confinement.  After  five  days  dysentery  developed  and 
one  man  died^  The  parole  form  was  signed  wn  8th  day. 
(Ringer  p.  13562) 

(2)  PCVJ  and  Internment  Camps. 

3ec»  3&5(a)  .  (a)  Irene  Lines  Camp.  Palembang.  Same 
conditions  as  previously  described.  (Bullwlnkel  p.  13465) 
Bee,  1^2(a)(b)(c)(d)(e)t3.4(a).5(a)  (b)Palembang  Camp 
Accommodated  in  schools  in  slum  area  -.inadequate  sani¬ 
tation  -  6  seats  to  6Q0  POW  -  no'  bedding  or  mosqult* 

nets  -  malaria  Infested  area  -  hospital  consisted  of 

•  • 

attap  huts  -  no  medical  equipment  or  drugs  -  Aialarla  and 
iysentery  prevalent  -  sick  ranged  from  25?S  tw  6OJ0  - 
food  inadequate  -  500  -  700  grams  of  rice  -  all  pris- 
Dners  including  officers  had  to  work  -  non-workers  and 
sick  on  half  rations.  POW  engaged  on  military  projects 
such  as  construction  of  airstrips,  anti-aircraft  battery 
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and  searchlight  sites  -  heavy  manual  labour  7  hours  a 
day  In  tropical  sun  -  half  a  day  holiday  per  week,  but 
It  had  to  be  utilized  for  digging  graves  etc.  Sick  had 
to  work  to  fill  quota  -  POV/  beaten  to  make  them  work 
harder  -  complaints  by  officers  about  treatment  of  men 
resulted  in’ their  being  beaten.  POW  beaten  Into  uncons- 

I 

jclousness  -  punishment  administered  without  trial  and 

t 

^consisted  of  beatings,  torture  and  confinement  In  small  j 
cages.  Mass  punishment  for  Individual  offences.  ‘ 

(Ringer  p.  13557-13586)  | 

Sec.  1.2(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) .3.4(a) .5(a)  (c)  Padang  Camp  &  j 

Madan  Camp.  Except  for  accommodation  conditions  similar 
te  Palembang  (Ringer  p.  13557-13586) 

18.  Timor  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands.  i 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents.  • 

'  **  I 

Sec.  1.  (a)  -  At  Soeway,  the  Japanese  beheaded  a 

Dutch  Lieutenant.  He  had  been  found  hiding  himself  In 
the  bush.  (Ex.  1784  at  p.  13824) 

Sec.  1  <5-  10  (b)  July  42.  A  Timorese  had  cut  a  telephone 

wire.  He  and  his  two  brothers  were  sentenced  to  death. 

The  public  were  Instructed  to  watch  the  execution.  The 
^'ree  were  shot  and  the  graves  were  ordered  to  be  filled  > 

’  I 

up  by  bystanders,  (Ex. 1787  at  p.  13828) 

Sec.  12  (c)  Sept.  42,  At  Alleu,  the  Japanese  made  an 

attack  on  Portuguese  guards  and  killed  most  of  them. 


«  I 
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(Ex.  1790  at%.  1383^)' 

Sec.  1  <**:  12  (d)  Oct.  42.  At  Ainaro  two  Priests  were 

murdered  by  the  Japanese  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
whereabouts  of  some  Australians.  Their  ankles  had  been 
tied  together,  their  heads  tied  down  to  their  ankles  ancj 
they  were  bayonet ted  to  death.  (Ex.  1791  at  p.  I3836) 

V 

Sec.  »1  &  12  (e)  Dec.  42.  At  Atsabe,  a  Japanese,  when 

attacking  Australian  Forces,  used  50  to  60  natives  as. 


a  screen.  They  also  burned  the  native  huts  at  Mt. 
Katrai  and  shot  the  women  and  children.  This  was  a 

4 

regular  practice.  (Ex.  1791  at  p.  13836) 

(2)  POV^  and  Internment  Camps. 


Nil. 

19.  Wake  ] 
(1)  PMiwj 


Lein.  an( 


(sanc 


Sec.  l,4(a)  Cct.  42.  Kwajaleln  -  by  orders  of  Central 
H.Q.  Tokyo,  Vice  Admiral  ABE  caused  9  POW  to  be  exec¬ 
uted,  (Ex.  2055A,  2055B,  2055c  at  pp.  15018-28)  . 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps. 

^•^ake  Island. 

Sec,  1, 2(a) (b) , 4(a) , 5(a) (d)  Conditions  similar  to  thos< 
previously  described,  (Stewart  p. 14911-14937  and  Ex. 
2035  at  p.  14968) 


25 
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(2)  PO?/  and  Internment  Caops.  ■ 
l.i2  Ca)(b)(e)  ^fa)  and  12«  (a)  Tantoev  Camp. 

Position  as  regards  food  work  and  medical  supplies 
the  same,  but  lack  of  medical  supplies  s^'rlous  duo  to 
Incidence  of  bcrl  berl  and  tropical  ulcers*  No  med¬ 
ical  Instruments.  Bomb  dump  blown  up  by  Allied  Air¬ 
craft  resulted  In  death  of  10  Australian  POW  and  27 
.  Dutch  women  and  children,  the  latter  being  interned 
In  a  camp  adjacent  to  Australian  Camp.  90  Australian 
POW  and  a  large  number  of  Dutch  women  and  children 
injured.  Camp  was  almost  burn\  to  ground.  Whilst 

camp  was  still  burning  Japs  authorized  a  Red  Cross  sign 

« 

being  placed  on  hospital  but  after  Jep  recce  plane 

had  flown  over,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  taking 

photoes  of  the  Red  Cross  sign  amid  the  burning  build- 

* 

ings  the  Japs  compelled  the  removal  of  Red  Cross. sign. 

Many  times  before  the  bombing  representations  had  been 

unsuccessfully  made  to  have  the  POW  Camp  marked  as 

such  and  200,000  lbs  of  high  explosive  bombs  removed 

• 

from  camp;  the  dump  v/as  within  15  feet  of  Australian 
sleeping  quarters  and  75  feet  of  compound  In  which 
200-250  Dutch  women  wore  Interned.  Camp  had  to  be 
rebuilt  without  Jap  assistance  or  materials.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  accommodation  being  inadequate  and  men  being 


1 


-  “  \ 
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overcrowded,  POW  and  natives  were  kicked,  beaten  and 
tortured  v/lthout  any  trial  and  frequently  without  any 
offence  being  alleged  against  them,  (van  Nooten  13951 


et  seq). 


(b)  Haroekoe  Island 


POW  Camp;  2050  POW  arrived  on  Island  In  May.  Camp  only 
partly  built  consisted  of  bamboo  huts  with  coconut 
leaves  for  roofs.  Nothing  to  drink  was  provided  for 
first  four  days  and  first  meal  consisting  of  3'i’  ozs, 
of  rice  after  26  hours  thereafter  once  every  24  hours 
for  a. week.  Only  50  per  cent  POW  not  sick  and  then  had 
to  build  camp  In  tropical  rainstorms.  After  third 
day  working  parties  sent  out  to  build  aerodrome  work¬ 
ing  daylight  to  dar.k*  Sick  In  camp  were  beaten  up.  By 
8th  day  dysentery  rate  so  high  that  all  airfield  work 
had  t«  stop  and  POWs  were  put  on  to  camp  construction. 
Inadequate  latrines  gave  rise  to  disease.  I'ood  was  In¬ 
adequate.  At  this  time  dally  ration  ozs.  rice.  Al¬ 
most  whole  camp  suffered  from  berl  berl,  malaria. 
Medical  supplies  were  almost’ nonexistent.  Death  rate 
14  to  15  a  day.  In  spite  of  this  POW  were  forced  to 
re-*'umG  work  on  airfield.  POW  on  sick  parade  were  beaten 
to  compel  them  to  go  out  to  work.  .One  POW  so  beaten 
died  a  few  dayc-  later.  Rations  of  sick  were  cut  and 

t 

they  had  to  eat  snails,  rats,  mice,  dogs  and  cats  to  .  . 
keep  alive.  (Ex.  1825  at  p.  1405^^ 


V 
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>ec«  l«2(ai 


and  ^(aj 


lOCMD  POW  arrived  in  Fay  4-3,  Comp  consisted  of  one  bar*- 
racks  accommodating  60  men  and  leaky  tents  for  the  ‘ 

I 

rest,  v/ork  consisted  of  aerodrome  construction  and 
members  of  working  parties  and  sick  light  duty  .partle^ 
were  brutally  beaten  with  pick  shafts,  rifle  butts 

and  bamboos.  ’Vork  was  very  heavy,  such  as  dragging 

« 

heavy  logs  and  clearing  virgin  Jtingle.  POW  were  suf-  ■ 
ferlng  from  malnutrition  as  food  was  inadequate  and 
medical  supplies  were  very  short.  (Ex.  1827  at  p.  1405' 
2.  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 


.nclpaJ 


and  Event 


Sec.  12  (a)  January  1943t  Andaman  -  7  Indians  Inclu-? 

I ' 

ding  one  woman  were  beaten  and/or  tortured  to  compel’ 
them  to  confess  transmitting  messages  to  the  British, 
Torture  consisted  of  burning  and  the  water  cure.  At 
least  two  of  them  were  executed  without  trial.  (Ex. 
1610,  1611,  1612  and  1613  at  pp.  13185-8) 

Sec.  12  (b)  March  1943 »  Andaman  -  5^  Indian  men  and 

women  were. accused  of  espionage  by  the  Japanese.  They 
were  tried  by  Judges  sent  from  Singapore.  During  the 
course  of  the  trial  they  were  beaten  and  tortured  by 
Japanese  Including  the  Judges  to  force  them  to  confess. 
Tortures  Including  burning  of  private  parts.  Inser¬ 
tion  of  hcaten  pins  under  fingernails,  and  the  water 
cure.  Eventually  43  were  executed, 12~cnied  in  gaol  and  » 
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committed  suicide.  (.Cx.  1616  at  p.  13192) 

3*  Borneo 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. • 

See  1.  4Ca)  (a)  1943t  At  Sandakan,  Pte  Hinchcllffo 
for  being  away  from  his  wording  party  gathering  coconuts, 

I 

was  made  to  stand  for  an  hour,  subjected  to  beatings 
with  a  stick  and  a  board  and  to  klcklngs,  and  then 
placed  in  a  cage  where  he  v/as  beaten  daily  and  given 

i 

no  frod  for  7  days.  He  was  forced  to  sit  at  attention  .  j 
during  the  day  and  if  he  relaxed  he  was  taken  out  and 

I  , 

beaten.  Ke  was  not  tried  for  any  offence.  (Witness 
Stlcpewlch  13356) 

i  Sec  1,  4(a)  (b)  March  1943i  At  Sendakan  Camp,  an 

;  I 

j  Australian  whilst  a  member  of  a  working  party  was  tied  j 

up  by, his  wrists  to  a  tree  and  beaten  about  the  head 

j  '  •  . 

'  and  body  with  v/ooden  swords,  sword  scabbards,  rifle 

I  butts  and  pieces  of  wood  for  16  hours.  Both  arms  were 

'  broken  and  he  died  4  days  later  os  a  result  of  the  i 

;  beatings.  He  was  not  charged  or  tried  for  any  offence. 

I  (Ex.  1667  at  p.  13410) 

;  See.  1  &  10  (c)  March  1943:  At  Ballkpapan,  3  Dutch 

and  1  Indian  POW  wore  murdered  on  account  of  being 
!  mentally  deranged.  (Ex.  I69I  at  p.  13504) 

I 

See.  1.4(a)  (d) -4  May  1943:  An  Aust.  Officer  at 

Sendakan  spent  14  days  in  the  cage  with  5  others  and 


t 
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was  later  subjected  to  beatings  and  torture  for  4^  days 

^  while  being  interrogated.  He  was  burnt  with  cigarette 
2 

butts, V tacks  were  put  under  his  finger  nails  and  ham¬ 
mered  in  and  he  suffered  other  tortures.  (Ex.  1667  at 
4 

p.  13410) 

3 

Sec.  12  (e)  Early  1 943 t 'Throughout  Western  Borneo, 

from  early  1943  onwards,  Indonesian  and  Chinese  wo- 
7 

men  were  arrested  and  forced  into  brothels.  (Ex  1701, 

O 

^  1702  at  p.  13527)  (f)  June  43 »  Commandant  Naval  Police 

10  said  if  Allies  landed  prisoners  would  be  beheaded.  (Ex. 

11  j  1686  at  p.  13495) 


(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps. 


13  Sec. 


(a)  Taraken  Camp<  Same  con- 


ditiona  as  previously  described.  Officers  forced  to 
work*.  Beri  berl  patients  increased  from  20  to  100. 

(Ex.  1686  at  p.  13495) 

Sec.  1.3.4(a)  &  5(a)  (b)  Balikpapan  Campt  POW  re¬ 

ceived  inadequate  food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies 

li 

and  were  maltreated.  Many  natives  died  from  maltrcat- 

2( 

ment  and  malnutrition.  (Ex.  I69I  at  p.  13504) 

21 

See  1.2(a) (b) (d)&(c) 3.4(a) (c) 5(a)  (c)  Kuching  Camp: 

2* 

Conditions  as  previously  described.  Hospital  accom- 

2^ 

modatlon  most  inadequate  -  dysentery  patients  lay  on 
2*  i  the  ground  covered  with  a  piece  of  sacking.  Sanita¬ 
tion  was  shocking.  Practically  no  medical  or  surgl- 
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cal  supplies.  Brutal  beatings  at  an  average  of  10  a 
day  took  place.  Propaganda  photographs,  falsifying 
actual  conditions  were  taken  in  the  camp.  Rations 
consisted  of  8  oz  rice  and  2  spoonsful  of  vegetables 
daily.  A  number  of  deaths  were  due  to  deficiency  dis¬ 
eases.  POW  engaged  on  construction  of  military  aero¬ 
drome.  Collective  punishment  administered  for  indivi¬ 
dual  offences.  (Ex.  1673,  1674  at  pp.  13446-8) 

Sec  1,  2(d)  3.  5Ca)<Pc(d)  (d)  Kuala  Belat  Camp:  POW 
were  starved  causing  malaria  and  beri  beri.  Members 
of  working  parties  and  others  were  brutally  beaten. 
Rations  reduced  because  Indians  refused  .to  fight  Bri- 
I  tish.  In  one  month  over  55  Indians  died  of  starvation. 
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I  (Ex.  1655,  1656  at  pp.  13312-3) 

Sec.  1.2(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) .3.4(0) (c) (f) 5(a)  (e)  Sandakan 
Camp>  Conditions  even  worse  than  previously  described. 
I  The  new  '*P0W  Guards  Unit”  visited  v/ork  parties  regu¬ 
larly  and  administered  constant  mass  beatings.  Each 
j  night  POW  were  carried  back  on  stretchers,  unconscious 

■  or  with  broken  limbs.  Rations  were  reduced  to  about 

I 

t  • 

I  half  the  previous  ration  at  the  end  of  April  1943. 

I  • 

"Cages"  were  used  for  punishment.  These  cages  were 
j  v/ooden  barred  structures,  open  to  the  weather,  in  which 

■  men  could  not  stand  up  and  ov/ing  to  overcrov/ding  could 
I  only  sit  cross-legged  throughout  the  day  and  night. 


1668  at  pp.  13404-20  STICPEV.'ITCH  p 


5gc«  1^3<4(a) (b)&5(a)  (f)  Lutong  Camp:  Conditions  as 
previously  described*  (Ex*  1657  at  p.  13315) 

See.  1*3*  (g)  Miri  Comp:  Indians  at  this  camp  received 
insufficient  food  and  were  beaten  constantly.  The  Japa 
nose  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  make  them  Join  the 


Indian  National  Army  and  fight  the  British.  The  rations  j 
consisted  of  8  oz  of  rice  a  day  and  vegetables  •nly  oc- 
caslanally.  (Ex.  l657at  p.  1331?) 

Sec  1.2(c) (d) (c) 3.5(a)  (h)  Soria  Cam 


Accommodation 


was  Inadequate  resulting  in  gross  overcrowding.  Pris¬ 
oners  were  brutally  beaten  in  camp  and  on  working  par 
ties  and  were  compelled  to  work  10-11  hours  a  day. 
Food  was  insufficient.  There  were  no  medical  supplies 
PO'V  suffered  from  berl  berl  and  other  malnutrition 


diseases.  27  POW  died  of  diseases  and  starvation.  (Ex 

1655,  1656  at  pp.  13312-3) 


4.  Burma  and  Siam 


(1)  Atrocities  and  Princinal  Event 


:  Thambuyzavat  Cami 


Bell  having  been  recaptured  after  escaping  was  executed 
without  trialf. (Ex.  1560  at  p.  13051) 

Sec.  1. .  .(b)  May- June  43 »  Tonbo  Camp  -  40  British  POW 


starved  for  three  days  before  interrogation  end  beaten 


Throe  died  as  n  result  one  of  whom  was  kicked  t«  death 


by  Jap.  medical  officer,  (Ex.  1557,  1558  at  pp  12993-4-) 
See  4  (d)  (c)  Junc43i  Sonkural  -  4  British  Officers 


who  escaped  and  had  been  at  liberty  for  52  days  were  re¬ 
captured  and  sent  to  Singapore  v/hcrc  they  were  sentenced 
9  end  10 'years  penal  servitude.  (Wilde  pp  5490) 

(2)  POW  end  Internment  Camps, 


civil  Internees  were  hopelessly  overcrowded  In  cells  and 
Inadequate  sanitary  accommodation.  Boatings  took  place 
dally  for  failure  to  understand  what  the  Japs  wanted  and 
for  falling  to  bow  to  them. 

Sec  5(a)  Between  22nd.  Nov,  42  and  16  Apr  43  many  deaths 


occm;red  as  a  result  of  malnutrition  and  lack  of  medi¬ 
cal  facilities.  (Ex.  1555  at  p.  12991) 

Sec  2(a) (b)(c)  and  5(e)  (b)  26  Kilo  Camp  POW  went  out 


to  work  at  0800  hours  and  returned  to  camp  at  2200  or 
2300  hours  -  work  of  a  very  heavy  rtrture  -  even  sick  ^ 

I  I 

compelled  to  work  to  keep  up  quota,  (Ex.  1561,  1563  at 
pp  13054  and  13059) 

Sec  3.5(a)  and  (d)  (c)  60  Kll»  Camp  wmiams  Force 


arrived  In  Hry  43  -  previously  a  native  comp.  Natives 
dead  of  cholera  still  being  carried  away.  Shortly 
after  arrival  PO^'^s  began  to  contract  cholera  and  many 
died.  (Williams  I3006) 


(d)  75  Kilo  Ca 


compelled  to  v/ork  on  railway  leaving  camp  at  8  a.m,  nnd 
returning  at  about  2  or  3  a»m*  the  following  day*  Sick 
compelled  to  work.  Prisoners  beaten  by  the  guards  to 
compel  them  to  work  harder.  POW  working  In  mud  up  to 
their  knees  and  had  no  change  of  clothing.  Ten  deaths 
took  place  In  three  months.  -3000  In  this  camp  In  April 
all  In  an  enfeebled  condition  but  all  except  300  sent 


to  105  Kilo,  a  numbcl*  •  subsequently  died  and  balance 
transferred  to  55  Kilo  Camp,  Natives  at  75  Kilo  Camp 
dying  at  rate  of  15  per  day  but  given  no  medical  atten¬ 
tion.  (Coates  11412-4  and  Ex.  1563  at  p.  13058,  Ex,  1580 
at  p.  13098)  ' 

Sec  1.  5(a)  (e)  105  Kilo  Comp  -  April  or’ May  43  -  POW 

suffering  from  dysentery,  malaria  and  huge  tropical 
ulcers  -  only  medical  supplies  were  those  obtained  from 
Japs  In  exchange  for  valuables  -  POWs  brutally  kicked 
and  beaten  by  guards.  (Ex.  1563  et  p,  I3058) 

Sec  2(a)(b) (c)3and5(a)  (f)  Hlntok  Camp.*  Slam  -  27  Jan 


43  -  18  Mar  43  -  POW  compelled  to  hew  a  camp  out  of 
jungle  and  then  repair  vrork  on  jungle  roads  -  hours  of 
work  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  -  sick  compelled  to  work  -  many 
POWs  had  to  work  barefooted  and  clothes  of  all  were 
practically  worn  out  -  POWs,  Dutch  and  Australian,  suf 
fering  from  malaria,  bcrl  berl,  dysentery,  tropical  ul 
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and  general  malnutrition.  (Ex.  1565  at  p#  I306O) 

See  1.2(a)  (bHc)  (d)  (o)  3p.nd5(c)  (g)  Kinslok  -  I8  Mar  43  - 

1  Apr  43.  POW  underfed  and  compelled  to  work  on  railway 
line  for  long  hours*  Sick  compelled  to  work.  Prisoners 
beaten  and  stoned  by  guards  if  they  ns  much  as  straight- 

0 

cned  their  backs  when  working.  Food,  medical  supplies 
and  clothing  were  insufficient.  Beri  beri  and  malnu¬ 
trition  was  prevalent.  (Ex.  1565  et  p.  I306O) 

;Sec  ^1.2(r)  (bl  (e)  (d)<jc(€)  land5  (h)  Kinsiok  No.  1  Camp_.  - 
;i  Apr  43  -  30  Jun  43.  Accommodation  -  20  to  22  men  per 
I  leaky  tent.  POv;  including  sick  were  compelled  to  work 
;on  railway  from  7  a.m*  until  9  p.m.  and  v/ere  beaten  if 
they  could  not  work.  Food  was  insufficient  and  POw  were 
suffering  from  beri  beri  and  malnutrition.  (Ex.  1*^65  at 

I 

p.  I306O) 

'Sec  3  (1)  K one Oita  -  POW  housed  in  a  camp  evacuated  the 

» 

previous  day  on  account  of  cholera  deaths  -  huts  Indes- 

% 

crlbably  filthy  and  Japs  refused  to  make  tools  available 
to  clean  them.  (Ex.  1567  at  p.  13071) 

Sec  ^(n)(b)(c) (e^5(a)  ( J )  Camps  between  Konepita  and 

Tairaonta  -  Accommodation  in  huts  without  roofs  -  food 
consisted  of  rice  with  a  few  pieces  of  fish  in  it  and 
onion  water  -  POW  boots  falling  to  pieces  and  clothes 
v;orn  out,  no  replacements  -  POW  had  to  work  in  mud  and  1 
water  from  12  to  20  hours  per  day,  seven  days  a  week  on_ 


7ork  pnd  v/hcn  unpblc  to 
(Ex.  1567  J't  p.  13071) 

)  «?(Q)(d)  (k)  Sunekral  Camp 

No.  2  Cr.mp,  Dcr.th  Valley)  23  Mey  43  onwr.rds.  Accommoda¬ 
tion  -  bamboo  structures  without  roofs  -  I68O  PO’"  confince 
in  2  huts  200  metres  long  and  24  feet  broad  -  rainy  sea¬ 
son  POW  had  no  protection  from  rain.  Camp  was  a  sea  of 
mud  in  tv’o  days  -  men  had  to  sleep  in  mud.  'forking  par¬ 
ties  on  railway  from  0530  hours  to  I83O  hours  -  food 
pints  of  rice  and  some  vegetable  broth  dally  ration  - 
sick  were  compelled  to  work  -  prisoners  beaten  whilst 
working.  Cholera  broke  out  on  24  May  43  -  no  provision 
for  segregation  of  pa.tlcnts  —  a.  week  later  a  partly 
roofed  hut  was  provided  -  some  patients  had  to  lie  in 
water  -  38  men  died  on  first  day  but  could  not  be  buried 
as  PO’'^  were  not  allowed  to  use  tools  -  no  medical  sup- 
Xics  -  dysentery  also  broke  out  -  many  convalescents  died 
on  account  of  being  compelled  to  v/ork.  (Ex.  1569  et  p. 


railway.  Sick  were  compelled  to 
Ido  so  rations  cut  to  1/3 


13074) 


wns  us€‘d  to  accoinmodGtc  2000  slcK  suiicnng  ironi  aviuti— 
minosis^  dysentery  and  malaria  -  no  medical  supplies 
available  and  medical  orderlies  were  sent  by  the  Japs 
to  work  on  railways.  General  Sassa  went  through  hospi¬ 
tal  and  ordered  it  to  be  closed  end  patients  sent  out  to 


t 
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sult"T?inny  atcifl  In  LUi  iit  Al— mu  BuiiWir; 
(Contrs  11411  -  2) 

DEFENCE  EVIDENCE  -  At  end  of  1942  Jap  mcdlcpl 
team  dispatched  from  Sinenpore  to  Burma  Thailand  to  Im¬ 
prove  spnltr.tlon  end  chock  malar  In,  cholera,  dysentery 
nnd  black  plague  -  early  rains  In  April  43  prevented 
transport  of  food  supplies,  drugs  and  medical  supplies  - 
malnutrition,  dysentery,  etc..  Increased  In  proportion 
to  progress  of  line  -  deaths  occurring  as  early  as  Oct¬ 
ober  42  pointed  out  death  rnte  to  Southern  Army  H.  Q.  - 
food  and  medical  supplies  could  have  reduced  death  ra.te. 
('•"Itness  YASUDA  p.  27743-27750) 

i 

The  Celebes  and  Surrounding  Islands*  | 

(1)  Prlnclnnl  Atrocities  and  Incidents* 

Nil. 


(2)  POW  and  Internment  Carnes. 


(a)  Mocfissnl 


PO?^  Camp  -  Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1 
1804,  1805  et  pp  13866-7) 

I 

By  April  1943  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  men' 
were  suffering  from  recurrent  malaria,  because  of  the  la0l 
of  mosquito  nets,  boots,  clothing,- etc. ■  The  Japanese 

I 

seriously  restricted  the  supplies  of  quinine.-  There  werf 
also  widespread  rarlnutrltlonal  diseases.  (Ex.  1804  at 

p.  13866) 
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Fcnado  -  Srmc  conditions  os  previously  described.  (Ex. 

1810  nt  p.  13920) 

Sec  1.3.4(p) (b)5(a)&12.  (c)  Tokeltol  Pendguorters. 

fcnr.dot  Suspects  were  confined  under  cppr.lllng  condltlonj 
-  overcrowded  cells;  forced  ^ p  sit  up  ell  day;  no  spook¬ 
ing  rllowcd;  food  wos  br.d  end  Insufficient  in  quantity; 
severe  end  repeated  beatings  ^  In  one  cr.se  for  14  days  nl3 

day  long  and  sometimes  also  nt  night;  hanging  by  the  feet ^ 

» 

head  down,  burning;  rape.  (Ex.l8l3  at  p.  13923) 

6.  China  other  than  Hong  Kong. 

(1)  Prlnclnal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

See  1.  4Cr)  (c)(d)  (a)  April  1943:  At  rukden  Camp,  3 

American  POW,  recaptured  after  escaping,  were  brutally 


beaten  and  then  beheaded.  In  addition  the  men  from  3 
barracks  v;erc  forced  to  sit  .at  attention  each  day  for  twe 
weeks  as  punishment  1  r  the  escape  of  their  fellow  pris¬ 


oners.  (Ex.  1899  ct  p.  14174) 

See  ^  12  (b)  August  1943:  At  Haiphong  Road  Camp,  a 

civilian  internee  taken  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Japa¬ 


nese  Gendarmerie  for  questioning,  was  returned  to  the 
camp  in  an  unconscious  condition  as  the  result  of  torture 
Ho  died  several  days  later.  (Ex.  1888,  1889?  ot  p.p. 
14157-60  and  Ex.  1894  at  p.  14166) 

(2)  PO”'  and  Internment  Camps 


^r)8(r 
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^  (c)  Bridge  House >  Shanghai.  Snme 


conditions  cs  previously  described,  (Ex.  I893,  1894  ct  pp, 
14165-6) 


(b)  Woosung  Prison  Crnn. 


wng-l 


I  hnl.  Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  Food  still 
Inndequrtc  and  medical  erre  still  not  provided.  From 
early  1942  to  Kerch  1943  between  30  end  40  POW  died  due 
j  to  malnutrition,  bcrl  bcrl  rnd  dysentery,  POV/  received 

I  * 

I  no  Red  Cross  parcels  whatever.  (Ex.  I9II  at  p.  14911) 
i  i3. 5(r.)  (c) .  Cc)  Kukden  Prison  Camp.  Same  con-  i 

,  t 

dltlons  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1905,  1906  at 
pp.  14187-8,  Ex.  1912,  1913  nt  pp,  14192-3) 

3i4(a) 5(r.)(S:12.  (d)  Haiphong  Road  Camp.  Same  condi¬ 

tions  as  rrevlously  described.  In  January  1943  there 
were  rpprox.  370  civilians  interned  in  this  camp  and 
classified  os  FOW  by  the  Japs.  Food  totally  insuffic¬ 
ient.  Accommodation  overcrowded.  Fo  beds,  bedding  and 
practically  no  equipment  provided  by  the  Japs.  Many 
men  developed  bcrl  beri  and  other  ailments  due  to  malnu¬ 
trition.  (Ex.  1888  at  p.  14157  and  Ex.  1893-4  at  pp. 
14165-6) 

Ce)  Camp  ”C**  Yangchov/.  All  internees,  old 
and  young,  men  and  v/omen,  were  transported  to  this  camp 
in  Spring  of  1943  under  extremely  severe  circumstances. 
Food  was  short,  medical  supplies  almost  non-existent. 


•  - 1 
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(Ex.  1893  -''t  p.  14165) 

(f)  Pootung  Intcrnncnt  O.nmp.  The  Cfimp  wns 
n  military  zone.  Sanitary  r-nd  toilet  arrangements  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  primitive.  Roofs  leaked,  bugs  and 
vermin  abounded.  Accommodation  in  old  warehouse  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  and  inadequate.  No  clothing  provided.  Food, 
nt  first  sufficient,  began  to  decrease.  Medicines  and 
equipment  difficult  to  got  -  the  Jap'’nose  supplied  none 
at  all.  /^x.  1893  "t  p.  14165,  Ex.  1904  rt  p.  14186 
?nd  Ex.  1908  at  p.  14189) 

See  2(n),3,5(a),8(r)  (g)  Kiang  V-gn  Prison  r.mp.  pood 

insufficient  -nd  the  work  very  h«rd  with  the  result  that 
several  POW  died  from  malnutrition.  A  great  deal  of 
food  was  stolen  from  the  PO’V  kitchen  by  the  Japs.  No 
stoves,  no  fuel  for  fires.  Latrine  facilities  and  watei 
supply  inadequate.  Only  a  smrli  amount  of  clothing  is¬ 
sued  by  Japs.  No  attempt  made  to  provide  medical  care. 
Red  Cross  packages  were  withhold  from  the  PO’^  until 
about  ?!ay  1945.  Prisoners  forced  to  do  war  work.  (Ex. 
1907  at  p.  14189,  Ex.  1909  at  p.  14190  and  Ex.  I915  ct 
P.  14195^ 

pi  FENCE  EVIDENCE  -  re  parr.,  (c)  above.  In¬ 
structions  of  recused  UfciEZU  to  Kwnntung  Army  to  send 
medical  and  hygiene  personnel  to  Mukden  to  restore  phy- 
sique  of  p.O.w.  -  date  Feb  43,  General  health  of  P.O.W. 


7.  Formosn 


(1)  Prlnclprl  Atrocltlr 


end  Incidents. 

Cn;  23  Jrn.  194^i  At  Klnkeseki,  bccruse 

« 

they  had  not  hrd  Identlflcrtion  photos  taken,  15  sick 
POW  were  lined  up  In  the  pouring  rain,  made  to  do  PT 
and  beaten.  Two  died  ns  r  result.  (Fx.  I63O  ct  p.  I32IO) 
See  l,4(a)fc(.^  (b)  28  Jen.  1941:  At  Kinkcscki,  7  (ncn  in 

the  dysentery  werd  were  caught  playing  cards  and  sent- 


jg  spite  or  reported  protests.  Protests  against  beatings 

19  only  resulted  to  cn  epidemic  of  extreme  brutality  through 

20  I  out  the  camp.  Beatings  were  given  by  officers  as  well 

21  ''S  gu-rds.  High  ranking  military,  Judicial,  and  dlplo- 

22  nntlc  personnel  were  severely  ill-treated  by  Japanese 
?3,  soldiers  for  alleged  offences  or  none  at  all,  and  were 
24  all  forced  to  salute  Japanese  soldiers  and  civilians; 

officers  compelled  to  do  heavy  manual  work 
jaha-tever.  .lasurd^ — Food  eonttnuod  to  hn 
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I  Conditions  continued  r.s  before  but  from  Jrnurry  194^3  ' 

I  the  treatment  of  the  POW  became  more  brutal  and  savage, 
i  as  a  result  of  3  men  complaining  of  beatings.  At  the  endj 

f 

I  of  the  day  those  whom  the  Jap  and  Formosan  foreman  con- 
I  sidered  had  not  done  enough  work  were  beaten  with  ham¬ 
mers  until  unconscious.  Many  de''ths  were  caused  through 
the  brutal  and  inhuman  treatment.  By  May  194-3,  loss 
than  50  per  cent  were  fit  to  walk  to  the  mine  and  on  one 
I  occasion  90  per  cent  of  the  sick  were  forced  to  work 
because  of  an  inspection  by  the  C-ln-C.  In  March  194-3, 
the  General  from  the  Prisoner  of  ’-'^ar  Information  Bureau 
visited  Klnascki  Camp,  but  no  prisoner  allowed  to  speak 
to  him.  (Ex.  1630,  1631  at  pp.  13210-25) 

8.  Indo-Chlna 

Nil. 

9.  Hainan  Island. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Events* 
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(2)  POV'  and  other  catnns. 


Sen  l,2(a)  (b)  (c) (d)&(c)  .-^.4(0)  (a)  POW  Camps- 

Conditions  generally  the  some  os  those  previously  des¬ 
cribed  except  thrt  coolie  huts  were  mode  available  as 
n  hospital  -  n«  medical  supplies  or  drugs  were  provided^ 
Only  one  rest  day  for  v/orklng  party  every  five  weeks. 

(Ex.  1624,  1625  at  pp.  13202-3) 

Sec  1  &  2  (b)  Coolie  Cemns-  Conditions  os  previously 

described.  (Ex.  1625  at  pp.  13203) 

10.  Hong  Kong. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Nil. 

(2)  PO'y  »>nd  Internment  Camps. 

Sec  1.2(a)  (b)(c)  (d)&(c)  1.5(e.)&(d)<Sc8(e)  (0)  Shamshuipo 

POW  Camps  Same  conditions  es  previously  described. 

A  certain  number  of  huts  in  very  bad  repair  were  set 
aside  as  a  hospital.  There  were  no  beds,  no  windows 
or  doors,  but  later  the  Red  Cross  supplied  the  money 
to  put  in  windows  and  doors.  The  food  was  very  bad  and 
It  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Japanese  medical  auth¬ 
orities  supplied  no  serum,  but  a  Japanese  Interpreter 
brought  some  into  camp  thereby  saving  many  lives.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  interpreter  v/r.s  removed  from  the  camp  to 
the  Bowen  Road  Hospital  as  the  Japs  considered  he  was 
treating  the  prisoners  too  humoncly.  He  was  later  in- 
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prisoned  for  helping  the  prisoners  ct  the  hospltcl 
nnd  not  relerscd  until  the  British  forces  csne.  The 
prisoners  on  working  pprties  were  crlled  et  4  in  the 
rooming  though  they  did  not  stcrt  v/ork  until  9  c.n.;  the 
intervening  hours  were  spent  in  counting  then  out  end • 
getting  them  transported  to  the  piece  of  \7ork»  They 
returned  et  ebout  7  et  night*  The  Jrpnnese  pilfered 
Red  Cross  supplies.  (Brrnett  et  pp*  13137-43,  Ex*  1603  • 
et  p.  13177  end  Ex  I605  et  p,  I3I8O) 

Sec  3&5fal  (b)  Argyle  Street  POW  Camp  Seme  conditions 
ns  previously  described.  (Ex.  I606  at  p.  I318I) 
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Sec  1.3.4(e)  (b)  (c)(S:?(n)  (c)  Bowen  Rond  Military  Hnsnltp] 

Seme  conditions  ns  previously  described.  (Brrnett  at  p.  | 
13134-7  rnd  Ex.  I608  at  p.  I3I83) 

11.  Janan. 

(1)  Prlnclnel  Atrocities  end  Incidents. 

SSiP  1^4(n)  (a)  7  f.ay  1943}  At  Hekodrte  No.  1  Cnmp, 

a  Dutch  POW  died  rfter  being  confined  in  the  guard¬ 
house  for  severe!  days,  accused. of  theft.  Ke  was  taken 
out  and  beaten  with  fists,  sticks  end  belts  every  few 
hours  end  was  not  allowed  food  or  medical  attention. 
Eventually  he  died  os  a  result  of  this  Ill-treatment. 

(Ex.  1920  at  p.  14203) 

(2)  POV/  end  Internment  Carnes. 
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Soc  (a)  Mo.1l  Hoanltnl;  Same  conditions  os  pre¬ 

viously  described,  (rx.  1920  at  p.  14203) 

Sec  l&4(n)  (b)  Ofuna  Naval  Px»i30n>  Sr.ne  conditions  as 

previously  described.  (Ex.  1933  ot  p.  14233) 

Sec  1.2(r)  (c)  .3.4(r)  (c) ?(n)<S:8(c)  (c)  HQ  Prison  Canp. 

Osnkn;  Same  conditions  ns  previously  described.  Pract¬ 
ically  no  medicine,  medical  or  surgical  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Japanese.  In  Trrch  1943,  40  cases  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  medical  supplies  were  received  and  were  supposed 
to  serve  the  20  camps  in  the  area.  The  Japenese  allowed 
nothing  more  than  a  smnll  trickle  to  go  out  to  other 
camps.  (Ex.  1936  r.t  p.  14236) 

Sec  2(c)  (d)<^-5(a)  (d)  Motoyana  PO’.*'  Camp;  Same  conditions 

as  previously  described.  In  the  spring  of  1943  pro¬ 
tests  were  made  to  a  Red  Cross  represcnt''tlve  on  working 
condition^;,  and  ho  promised  to  make  a  report  to  Genova, 
but  no  Improvement  resulted.  The  rate  of  sickness  at 
this  time  was  increasing  due  to  long  hours,  arduous  work 
and  bad  conditions.  (Ex.  1943  ct  p.  14247) 

Sec  1.2(a) (b)(d)(c) 3. 4(n)5(a)&(d)  (c)  Camn  Dl.  Yokohama t 

Conditions  as  previously  described.  In  January  l‘?43 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  500  PO’^^  there  had  dysentery 
and  malaria.  Food  v;rs  at  all  times  inadequate  and  in  the 
summer  of  1943  the  already  meagre  rations  were  reduced 
by  about  half;  as  a  result  bcrl  beri  became  prevalent  and 
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prnctlcnlly  everyone  suffered  from  nnlnutritlon.  Pris¬ 
oners  continued  to  be  employed  ot  shipyerds;  sick  men 
forced  to  work  and  in  the  'first  three  or  four  months 
of  the  year  45  men  died  of  pneumonia  and  malnutrition, 
’7ith  adequate  medicrl  supplies,  proper  food,  clothing 
and  medical  treatment,  t' esc  deaths  could  hove  been 
avoided.  Beatings,  frequently  administered  to  pris¬ 
oners,  including  the  sick  who  were  sometimes  dragged 
frjm  their  bunks  for  the  purpose.  One  American  who 
was  ill  and  had  been  ber.tcn  by  the  guards,  died  about 
two  days  later.  (Ex.  1942  at  p,  14246  and  Ex.  1948  rt 
p.  14253) 

sec  1.2(a)(bUdHc).3.5(o)&(d)  (f)  Umeda  Bunsho  PO:! 

Cana.  Osaka?  Same  conditions  ns  previously  described, 
(Ex.  1946)  Brutal  treatment  together  with  lack  of  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  increased  the  death  rate  of  prisoners, 
'■fithin  four  months  about  25  per  cent  of  the  original.  458 
prisoners  had  died  duo  to  starvation,  exposure  and 
diseases  resulting  from  malnutrition  and  brutal  treat¬ 
ment.  (Ex.  1947  at  p.  14252) 

Sec  2<'b)  (e)  3<?:5(a)  (g)  Camp  4.  Fukuoka:  Same  conditions 

as  previously  described.  (Ex,  19fl  ft  p.  1425?) 

Sec  1.1.4(nUc)^(a)&8(e)  (h)  Cnmn  ^D.  Kawasaki;  Same 

conditions  as  previously  described.  Numerous  beatings 
with  sticks,  clubs  and  steel  rods,  mostly  without  cause 


4.0, 2^4 


and  nrny  until  the  vlctln  bccrnc  unconscious.  Prisoners 
v/crc  often  burned  on  different  nnrts  of  the  body  with 
smr-ll  pieces  of  burning  punk  under  the  guise  of  giving 
ni'dicp.l  cere.  Collective  punishment.  (Ex.  1926  at 
14223  nnd  Ex. 1952  nt  p.  14258) 


See  1 


(!)  Hokodate  No. 


1  PO'.'^  Cnmr;  Conditions  very  severe.  Food  very  short 

pnd  unsuitoblc.  All  prisoners  suffered  from  beri  berl 

end  other  forms  of  mnlnutrlton.  No  nedicel  supplies. 

The  Japanese  in  charge  of  hospital  end  sick ^parodos, 

though  not  a  medical  nan,  compelled  sick  to  work  in 

winter  weather  on  heavy  outside  work  at  the  I^urornn 

Steel  ’yorks,  which  ’•reduced  steel  for  war  purposes 

* 

and  which  ‘  is  exposed  to  rir  attack.  Working  hours  were 
from  daylight  to  dark  v;lth  only  one  day  off  in  14. 
Brutal  beatings  n  common  occurrence.  The  Japanese 
kitchen  guard  took  much  of  the  prisoners'  food  and  sold 
it  to  Japanese  clvillrns.  (Ex.  1920  at  p.  14203) 


3c  c  1 


.4,(a).&5(_a: 


(J)  Kobe  Cnnr'  Nc.  3: 


During  the  v;ltncr  at  one  time  157  out  of  500  prisoners 
were. sick.  The  sick  were  forced  to  work  and  non  often 
collapsed  on  the  Job.  There  were  about  35  deaths  from 
pneumonia  and  malnutrition.  ??odlcal  supplies  were  very 
poor.  Boatings  numerous  and  severe.  Diarrhoea  and  dy¬ 
sentery  were  not  considered  reasons  for  not  working. 
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(Ex.  1937  rt  p.  14239) 

See  1.2(n}  <'bHd)&fc)3.4(n)  (k)  Orlo  PQV'  Cenpt  •  Most 

of  thf  300  or  400  British  pnd  Austrpllrns  sent  to  this 

i 

cpnp  In  Hoy  1943  were  suffering  fron  dysentery  end  berl 
berl.  Food  Ine.dcqurte  end  diseases  due  to  nelnutrltlon 
were  prevalent.  On  arrival  prisoners  were  forced  to 
run  eround  r  nearby  village  In  front  of  the  Jananeso 
people.  Those  who  collapsed  were  beaten.  Prisoners 
worked  In  the  coal  mines  where  conditions  were  very 

I 

had  and  dnngcrous.  Many  of  the  sick  wore  forced  to  worK 
In  the  mines.  Beatings  numerous.  (Ex.  1944  at  n.  14248) 
DEFENCE  EVIDENCE  -  re  (c)  md  (h)  above  - 
from  Feb.  43  medical  research  carried  out  on  P.O.’V. 

^n  Tokyo  Area  Camps  -  generally  speaking  P.0.”f.  under¬ 
nourished  and  many  suffering  from  diseases  -  as  a  result 
efforts  made  to  cure  and  check  spread  of  dcscases. 

(Ex.  3110-2  at  pp.  27809-14) 

12.  Java. 

(1)  Prlncl-^'^l  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  1.4(a.)rnd  12.  (a)  M-^rch.  1943;  A  prisoner  was 

mercilessly  flogged  and  kicked  for  denying  that  ho  had 
spoken,  at  the  Japanese  military  Court  of  Justice, 
Batavia.  Ho  was  carried  out  of  the  cell  and  died  an 
hour  later.  (Ex.  1748  at  p.  I368I) 

Sec  1.4<r)  (b)  M'^rch.  1943:  Kulpers  died  In  hosaltal 
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nfter  undergoing  tortures  by  the  Kci’.pcltni  rt  Sourn- 
bryn.  His  tortures  Included  constnrit  flogging  "dth  n 
rub^'ir  rod  rnd  the  water  torture,  which  lasted  for  throe 
days  at  a  stretch.  (Ex.  1748  ct  p.  I368I) 

See  1.4(c?t:nd  12.  (c)  Aoril.  1941;  Three  Dutchnen  wore 

tried  but  given  no  opportunity  to  give  their  defence 
nnd  were  condenned  to  denth  by  the  Court  of  Justice, 
Batnvln  and  were  executed  nt  Antjol  by  beheading. 

(Lx.  1748  at  p.  13681) 

See  1  d:  12  (d)  February.  1943 1  The  Konpeltai  at  Bulten- 

zorg  arrested  rnd  tortured  leading  members  of  the  under¬ 
ground  orgrnis''tlon.  The  tortures  included  hanging, 
kidney  beating,  the  water  test  and  electricity.  The 
tortures  of  the  various  'people  were  continued  for  some 

f 

time.  There  were  I6  executions  by  beheading.  (Exs. 

I 

1749,  1750  at  pp.  13682-4) 

;  (2)  P0"J  and  Internment  Camps. 

See  1.2(r)  3.4(r)5(a)  &  14.  (a)  Jaar  Markt  Cana:  Accom¬ 
modation  leaky  grass  huts  with  mud  floors.  Sanitation 

1 

I  system  merely  holes  in  ground.  Food  Inadequate.  Dls- 
I  erse  prevalent.  No  medical  supplies.  PO’V  were  brutal- 

i 

I  ly  beaten  end  the  practice  of  making  prisoners  bent 
I  each  other  was  adopted.  In  Inarch,  1943,  prisoners 

I 

1  were  forced  to  lord  bombs,  petrol  and  light  '>rnoured 
j  vehicles  on  to  ships  marked  with  the  Red  Cross.  (Ex. 
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1710  Pt  p.  13624) 

See  l,3«4(a)^-5(«-'.)  (b)  LOG  Comp  Brndoeng;  CorK’itlons 

previously  described  continued.  (Ex.  1720  e.t  p.  13644) 
Sec .  1  (c)  Court  of  Justice.  Brtr>vlr':  Prisoners  nvirlt- 

Ing  trial  were  ccaiflned  In  cells  In  which  they  hnd  to 
sit  upright  except  for  one  hour  a  dry  vrben  they  were 
trken  out  and  Cirdo  to  run  6  kllonetres.  Those  who 
didn't  keep  u^  were  flogged.  (Ex.  1748  at  p.  I368I) 

13.  New  Britain. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  1.4(r;  (b)5(a)and  10.  (a)  January  25tht  Two  Chinese 

were  killed  by  the  J^'p^ncse  rt  Rrbnul  becrusc  they 
were  too  sick  to  work.  (Ex.  1855  et  p.  14112) 

Sec  1.4(n)  (b)  5(r)  d-  10.  (b)  Jenurrv  29th;  At  Rabrul 

10  Chinese  were  killed  by  the  Japanese  b^cruso  they 
had  no  strength  to  work.  (Ex.  I856  at  p.  14112) 

^ec  1.4(a) (b)5(a)  &  10.  (c)  February  4;  Six  Chinese 

were  shot  and  killed  by  the  Japanese  because  they  were 
too  111  to  work.  This  happened  at  Rnbaul.  (Ex.  1857 
at  p.  14113) 

j  Sec  1.  4(3)  (b)  5(a)  &  10.  (d)  March  3t  At  Rnbaul,  24 

I  sick  Chinese  POW  were  taken  fron  their  quarters,  forced 
Into  0  grave  and  shot.  On  March  11th,  the  other  batch 
of  sick  Chinese  were  killed  In  the  same  way.  (Ex.  1858 
at  p.  14114) 
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,1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Soc  l,4(a)  (b)5(G)  <5-  10.  (e)  April  11  Sick  Chinese 

I 

,  FOV’r  were  executed  with  sebre  at  Kokopo  becnuso  they 

,  j 

were  too  111  to  work.  (r.xs.  I859j  i860  nt  pp.  14116-7) 

1  ^ 

Sec  1  and  12.  ff)  April:  Because  they  were  suspected 

1 

1  5 

of  having  n  r*'dlo  set  in  the  house,  c  Mfs.  Lei  Gltsnl 

4 

1 

1  ^ 

Kunyang  aged  59>  was  severely  beaten  by  the  Japs.  Her 

1 

f 

1  7 

six  sons  were  beaten,  and  one  v/as  beheaded.  This 

00 

occurred  at  Rr.baul.  (Ex.  1864  at  p.  14120) 

9 

14.  New  Guinea. 

10 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

1 

'  11 

Sec  1,  4  (a)  (a)  At  Salnnaun  a  Flight  Lieutenant,  was 

12 

executed  by  decapitation,  after  being  Interrogated  for 

i 

13 

sonr  days.  (Ex.  I836B  at  p.  14075) 

1 

1 

14 

(2)  POW  and  IntfiTlient  Canrs. 

;l 

15 

See  1,  3.  4(r)  ^{r\)  f-  (d)  (a)  Wcwrk:  For  tvw  days 

< 

16 

1 

following  the  arrival  of  the  POv/s  fron  Singapore  there 

^  17 

was  no  shelter,  clothing  or  food  of  any  kind.  V'hrn  the 

18 

officers  reported  the  lack  of  food,  they  were  beaten. 

19 

>1 

The  men  had  to  build  their  own  huts  out  of  Jungle  plants 

20 

After  a  week  rten  began  dying  of  fever,  dysentery,  berl 

21 

22 

bcrl  and  several  other  diseases.  The  Camp  was  split 

] 

23 

up  and  those  v/ho  renalncd  In  this  camp  v/crc  sick,  with 

1 

24 

no  arrangement  for  r-'tlons  or  medicine.  (Ex.  1837  at 

I 

25 

p.  14080) 

1 

Sec  1.  2(c).  3.4(a).  5(a)  rnd  (d)  (b)  But:  POV/s  re- 

1 

1 

It 
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cclved  Tuitions  but  no  food  wrs  given  to  the  sick  POWs. 

The  POWs  hed  to  work  continuously  for  eight  doys  with¬ 
out  r.ny  relief.  Tlvc  or  six  men  died  every  day.  POWs 
were  only  relieved  of  fatigues  when  they  could  not  walk 
rnd  this  would  be  one  or  two  days  before  they  died.  If 
the  officers  conplnlncd  they  v/ould  be  brutally  beaten. 
(Ex.  1837  at  p.  14080) 

15.  Singapore  and  Mr  lava. 

(1)  principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  1.  4(f)  (a)  1^  Feb.  1943 »  Barter,  a  prisoner  at 
Outran  Road  Gaol  who  was  suffering  from  berl  berl  and 
dysentery  died  as  a  result* of  beatings.  (Ex.  1513  at 
p.  12914) 

(2)  POW  and  internnent  Canps. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Chmel  Civilian  Internnent  Camp.  Former 

conditions  -  overcro?.'dlng  and  underfeeding  -  continued. 
(’Vllde  5359,  5695.  Ex.  1521  at  p.  12945) 

Sec  1.2(a)(c)(d)&(c).3.4(a)^5(r:)  (b)  Changl  PO’”  Camp: 

Food  Insufficient.  Men  continued  to  lose  weight.  Defi¬ 
ciency  diseases  prevalent.  Greater  part  of  the  food 
grown  by  prisoners  was  seized  by  Japanese.  Medical 
I  supplies  totally  Inadequate.  Neither  boots  nor  faolll- 
tles  to  rcpf'lr  worn  out  boots  provided.  No  clothing 
nor  hats  Issued,  v'orklng  parties  engaged  In  aerodrome 
construction  worked  long  hours  and  were  brutally  treated. 
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(Ex.  1517  Qt  p.  12930) 

Sgc  ^  (n)  (c)  pobcrts  Bnrrr.cks:  Food  Inptovcd  during 

this  period  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  men  who 
left  for  Burmr.,  Thnllnnd,  Borneo  nnd  Jrprn  from  Jan. 

1943  to  May  1943.  Medical  supplies  still  Inadequate. 

(Ex.  1516  at  p..  12929) 

Sec  l,3.4(c)  (f)&5(r.)  (d)  Outrar.  Road  Gaol.  Conditions  ; 

continued  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1513  nt  p. 12914) 
16.  Solcmon  Islands. 

(1)  Principal  Atroc^bipg  and  Incidents*  •  I 

Sea  1.  4(n)  5(-^)  (r.)  At  Buln  whilst  engaged  in 

road  making,  a  PO-'  became  sick.  ?"e  was  tied  with  his  | 
thumbs  behind  his  back  and  pulled  up  with  0  block  and 
t-ckle  attached  to  his  thumbs  xintil  he  was  off  the 
gound.  He  died  in  20  mins.  (Ex.  1877  at  p.  14133) 

Soon  after  another  Chinese,  sick  with  fever, 
made  a  noise  when  Allied  planes  came  over.  The  Japanese' 
ordered  the  Chinese  to  dig  a  hole  and  the  sick  man  was 
buried  alive.  (Ex  1877  at  p. 14133) 

Sec  l.«Sc4(a.)  (b)  Near  Buln  a  white  man  dressed  in 

overalls  like  0  pilot  would  wear,  was  sitting  on  the 
ground  with  a  drum  of  boiling  water  alongside  him. 

Each  Japanese  emptied  a  tin  of  boilg  water  over  him.  ^ 

(Ex.  18‘7(^  at  p.  .14133)  I 

spr.  1:  4(a)  5(a.)  (c)  M2X»  A  Chinese  hr>d  been  sick  for  j 


I  - 

4 


I 


I  --  .i. 


m 


J 
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l^our  or  five  dnys  end  unnblc  to  work.  The  Jrpnncsc 

^trlcd  to  force  him  to  work*  He  wrs  given  the  wntcr 

tirc?>tr.cnt  nnd  died  within  r.  few  minutes.  This  occurred 

i 

Wnr  K-hili.  (Ex.  ‘1877  at  p.  14133) 

^Scc  1.  2(a)(b)  3. '5(n)  &  lOf  (d)  Jan  to  June  43  - 

^tiallale .  Island  -  ?27  white  POV/s  mostly  sick  ond  in  :  or/ 
o' 

physicol  conditloh  were  brought  to  the  island  -  one 

7 

ttied  to  escroo  but  wr.s  recaptured  and  executed  without 

8  : 

trihl  -  rem'^inder  were  put  to  work  on  aerodrome  cons- 

y  i 

^^^tjruction  -  e  large  number  of  deaths  occurred  from 
jjSjickness  -  plans  were  drown  up  for  slaughter  of  FOIY  in 
^.tjho  event  of  an  allied  landing  -  in  April  or  June  43 
1  rp  Allied  landing  wns  expected,  and  in  accord. once  with 
i.piLan  the  90  or  100  surviving  PO’^  were  bayonet  ted  to 
ix3|}nth.  (Ex.  1878,  1879  at  pp.  14^7-40) 

1  Stec  1  &  12.  (c)  March  43  -  NARU  ISLAND  -  As  o  reprisal 


^fbr  1st.  Allied  b-^mbing  raid  5  white  civilians  were 

*%jcccuted.  (Ex,  1881,  1882  at  pp,  14147-9) 

|L  ft  12  (f)  On  Ocean  Island  3  natives  were  beheaded 

without  trial  for  sterling.  Three  others  were  made  to 
21  ' 

rice  to  an  electrified  fence  end  were  electrocuted 

22 

op  touching  it,  (Ex.  1883  nt  p,-  14150) 


17.  Sumatra 
24 

^^)  princlpot  Atrocities  end  Incidents, 
sje  :|.  (f:  10.  (n)  Mavi  At  Lr.we  Scgala  Camp,  .Indonesian 

POWa  were  told  by  the  Japanese  Commander  that  they 


.  n 


I 
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would  soon  h£vc  to  enlist  In  the  Jepmese  Arny.  On  I 

29,  a  Japanese  Officer  and  a  Kcmpcl  Tr.l  officer 
rt  the  canp.  The  POV's  were  told  that  they  hnd  five 
nlnutcs  to  decide  whether  they  would  enlist  In  the  Jannr- 
csc  Army.  Those  who  refused  to  enlist  were  taken  to 
Kotn-Tiano.  The  men  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  publl- 
cally  shown  to  the  population.  They  were  executed  on 
Ma.y  29th,  with  the  population  watching.  (Ex.  1771  at  p.  ' 

I  13791) 

I  DEFENCE  EVIDENCE  -  Hcinbe  rs  of  Imperial  guard  j 

Division  and  4-th  Division  instructed  to  behave  benevol- 

!  ently  to  enemy  who  submitted,  ("’itness  ICHINOHE  p.^  27431’' 

j 

!  27433;  Ex.  3069  p.  27429-30)  ! 

I  (2)  POV^  and  Internment  Camps. 

I  See  S-  (a)  Irene  Lines  Camp  -  P^lcnbang.  Same  -as 

previously  described.  (Bullwlnkcl  13465)  ! 

i-floc  1,  2(^  (b)  (c)(d)  (c).3.  4  (a)  5(a)_  (b)  ! 


:c)Cd: 


4  (a! 


Camp:  Accommodated  in  schools  in  Slum  area  -  inadequate  | 
sanitation  -  6  scats  to  6OO  POV/  -  no  bedding  or  mosquitol 
nets  -  malaria  infested  area  -  hospital  consisted  of 
nttap  huts  —  no  medical  equipment  or  drugs  -  malaria  one  I 
dysentery  prevalent  -  sick  ranged  from  25  percent  to  60  i 
percent  -  food,  inadequate  500-700  grrmns  of  rice  -  all  ; 

I 

prisoners  including  officers  had  to  work  -  nonv/orkors 
and  sick  on  half  rations  -  POW  engaged  on  military  pro- 


jccts  such  ns  construction  of  nlrstrlps  nnc^  nntl-f'ircr' f 
b''ttrry  nnd  scnrchllghv  sites  -  henvy  rnnunl  labour  7  ‘ 

hours  n  cloy  in  tropicrl  sun  -  h''lf  dry  holiday  per  v.cck 
but  it  had  to  be  utilized  for  digging  graves  f'tc  -  r*ck 
hod  tr  'vork  to  fill  quota  -  POV/  be  •'ten  to  nakc  then  './orl 

I 

harder  -  conplaints  by  officers  about  trcatr.ont  of 
resulted  in  their  bcing^  beaten  -  POV/  beaten  into  uncons¬ 
ciousness  -  pxxhishrcnt  adninistcred  without  trial  and  ' 
CO** listed  of  beatings,  torture  and  confinenent  in  snail 
cages  -  nass  punishnent  for  individual  offences.  (Ringer 
13557,  13586) 


(e)  Padang  Canp  tfcdan  Canp;  Except  for  nccon 
nodation  conditions  slnllnr  to  P^'lenbang.  (Ringer  13557- 
13586) 

See  1  &  12  (d)  TANDJONG  BALAI  CAfP  -  Wonen  internees 


[conpclled  to  sweep  village  streets  -  subjected  to  beat¬ 
ings  and  corporal  punishnent  -  nost  punished  by  being 
deprived  of  food  (V/itness  LEENHEV/R  -  p.  13751-2)  , 

DEFENCE  EVIDENCE  -  re  para  (d)  above  -  TANDJONG 

BALAI  -Canp  was  the  only  one  unr'or  adnlnlstrntlon  of  v/lt- 

( 

ness  -  visited  carp  frequently  -  never  heard  of  natters 
conplaincd  of  in  para,  (d)  -  food  greater  in  quantity 
than  that  supplied  to  local  Inhabitants  -  European 
style  barracks  -  internees  allov/cd  recreation.  (’'Witness 
KOSHI  p.  27655-27679) 


- 1 


(1)  Principal  Atrocities  nnd  Incidents* 

See  1  &  12  (a)  At  Osslv  Japanese  beat  and  tortured 

latlves  and  half  castes  and  killed  native-  chief  to  cenpc] 
then  to  disclose  Infornntlon  about  Australian  force £• 


(Ex.  1788  at  p.  13834)  (2)  POW 


nd  Internment  C-.nps 


3.  4(a)  ^(a)  &  (d)  (a)  Blorn  Cn.-^r 

No  dv*elllngs  were  provided  in  the" 

jflrst  month  and  the  sick  had  to  stay  out  In  the  open  air 

Sanitary  conditions  were  appalling 

and  the  health  of  the  prisoners  deteriorated.  Medical 

supplies  were  totally  Inadequate  and  during  many  serious 

malaria  epidcnics  the  lack  of  quinine  invariably  caused 

death.  Food  was  totally  inadequate  -  the  Japanese  only 

supplied  rice  and  naloe.  The  supply  of  milk  by  the  Roman 

Catholic  Mission  for  the  seriously  ill  patients  was  for- 

bidden  and  the  purchase  of  special  food  for  the  sick  was 

\ 

very  much  thwarted  by  the  Korean  Guards  who  themselves 
bought  and  stole  these  article  s.  Of  2,079  PO’Vs  (Dutch) 
211  died  within  a  year.  ^Discipline  was  harsh,  v.lth 
corporal  punishments  vAiich  on  occasions  caused  death. 

POvVs  who  v/crc  sick  with  malaria  and  dysentery  were  sent 
out  to  the  aerodrome  to  work.  Sick  tO'Vs  returning  from 
their  duty,  and  some  bcrl  bcrl  patients,  v/erc  beaten  v;lth 
a  rifle  butt.  In  the  seriously  ill  patients  hut,  one  ' 


and  Flores  loland 


Food  was  ins\iff icier 


!•  . 
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pptlent  was  kicked  on  the  head,  because  he  did  not  "ley 

rt  attention. (Ex.  1785  ot  p.  13826) 

19,  gfnkc  Island.  Kwrialein  rnd  Chlchi  Jlr.r,. 

Nil. 

nTVTSTQN  4-1  JULY  1943  TO  31  DECF?'I3FP.  1^43. 


Indictnent  Ref, 
to  Appendix  "D" 


Sub.lcct. 


1.  Anbon  Island  Group,. 

(1)  Principnl  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 


See.  1-&  12  (c) 


i.  5  Austrnlion  POW  and  19  Anbon- 


cse  non  ^nd  wocien  were  executed.  (Ex.  1824  at  p.  14054) 

(b)  21  Sept  43  When  cn  Ant  rlcnn 

B-24  wns  shot  down  over  KAI  Islnnds  the  Jr.ps  took  of* 

i 

all  the  crew  except  the  navigator  who  was  pinned  dov/n 
on  the.  flight  deck.  He  was  dead  the  next  day.  Rcnnindc' 
were  taken  to  Anbon  where  they  were  confined  in  two  tiny 
mosquito  infested,  non-vcntilatcd  cells  without  bedding 
or  blankets.  Although  some  of  the  crew  were  suffering 
broken  limbs  and  ribs  they  received  no  medical  treatment 
Some  of  the  crew  were  consistently  interrogatrd  and 
beaten.  Daily  ration  consisted  of  an  inadequate  quant! t 
of  rice  and  very  little  water.  Some  of  the  crew  cm- 
fined  under  these  conditions  for  68  days.  (Ex.  1830  at 

p.  14063) 

(2)  FOW  and  Internment  Ganns. 


m 
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1.2(a)(bUen.4(n).5(a).8(c)a4.  (a)  Tan  Tory  B-T.- 

rp.ck.-*»  Accomraodr* tlon,  discipline  and  v/ork  were  as  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  previous  period  except  that  POV/  were  br- 
comlng  physically  weaker  and  less  able  to  do  their  wrrk. 
Certain  POW  had  to  swim  200-250  yards  out  to  a  small  shi'. 
and  float  timber  ashore.  One  on  account  of  physical  con¬ 
dition  v/as  drowned.  Food  bad  dropped  to  10  oz.  rice 
dally  with  a  little  fish  or  meat.  Bcrl  beri,  tropical 
ulcers  and  malnutrition  Increasing  but  only  most  Inade¬ 
quate  medical  supplies  available.  POV^  engaged  on  un¬ 
loading  ships  found  that  bombs  and  ammunition  were  being 
unloaded  from  a  hospltol  ship.  Mail  for  prisoner.-  re¬ 
ceived  In  Dee.  43  was  withheld.  (VAN  NOOTEN  pp.  13945- 
90  &  14023) 

DEFENCE  EVIDENCE  -  re  (a)  -  Ship  referred  to 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO  I1ARU  called  at  Ambon  but  never  had  Rod 
I  Cross  sign.  (Ex.  30^1  PP*  27317-27323) 

I 

I  .Qrn.  1  .p/’aYb)fc)(c)  .3  &  5ia)  (b)  Harockoc  Island  POlg 


I  Camp.  Conditions  similar  to  those  previously  described 
i  except  that  buildings  started  to  conapsc  and  as  a  re- 
I  suit  POW  were  allowed  to  use  sick  parties  to  build  more 

I 

i suitable  accommodation  than  before  and  to  put  In  gardens. 

I  Malaria  was  increasing  but  POV/  were  refused  permission 
ito  carry  out  anti-malaria  prcccutlons.  Clothing  and  foot- 
iwear  were  worn  out  but  only  a  small  and  Inadequate 
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replacement  nf  clothirip  was  rcceivr'l.  Very  .t(’.  c. 
prisoners  hnc’  rrmy  footwear  but  tr.cy  hrd  t,o  v/orV:  c.* 
coral  surfaces.  POW  rose  at  6  a.n,  anr?  aarriee  on  v 
until  dark.  Mony  PO’kV  c'iod/  oCO  very  rick  vr  ..’nr  f.  ,  : 
Java  in  Nov.  43 >  (Ex.  l62y  rt  p.  1405^) 

See.  1.2(a) ■^b)(c) (a) (r),  (O 

Conditions  similar  i-o  those  previously  doscric- d.  (E: . 

1827  at  p.  14059) 

2 .  And  am.-  .i  •^nd  N'j.cccar  j  slnnc.s » 

( 1 )  Pr inciual  Atree i tie  J 

See.  12.  Auf^usb  -tk.  Nicobar  -  coolie  r-cri-.i:»e  i  jr  vro'.ecse 
on  road  maintcnr.ni'o  dlod  ns  r  rnsik-Lt  oi  Ov-;  te:;.. 

CEx.  1622  at  p.  13  <200’; 

(2)  POW  and  .rnternmont  Ccmn.s. 

Nil.. 

3'-  Born<"o. 

( 1 )  Prlncir.al  At'-*cc icu.s  " no  • 

See.  1. 3.4(^)&5(e>  '’i'.)  24  j'va  »*■  6'-i'x'Qk.-r  j!  Q. 

an  Australian  offlcc-x*  over  r  n  i  iod  ol  J  m'/fiths  •”.•2  • 

!  qucntly  flogged  with  a  wMp  tor 'ured ,  Medical  r.i.l 
w«s  refused  hiui.  hio  rati.r  'vrs  v  cl*,  of  rice  and  a  s-^al'’ 
piece  of  rock  salt  c^-  n  f'Ticc  lisn  hrnc  a  doy.  -fills  w-s 
i  done  to  mrike  .ilsclosi-'  l.nl  ornic  o-vW.  (jOft  a  ’./ir-..  . 

set.  (Ex.  P*  ^33.''.2^ 

See.  .'lj?PViJy  Aug  ■  i_3  At  SandaKsii;  after 
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being  tied  up  and  interrogated  for  8^  hours,  W/0  Sticpc- 
wicb  was  put  in  a  cage  with  4  others  for  4  nights  and 
3  days  and  received  no  blankets  or  mosquito  curtains. 
(Sticpewich  p.  13359) 

y 

See.  1  &  12  (c)  Oct.  43  At  Jondiermasin,  5  women  v.'crc 

executed.  Other  civilians  were  taken  away  and  disapper.re 
(Ex.  1695  at  p.  13512) 

(2)  POW  and  Internment ,Ccmn3. 

See.  1.2(a) (d) (e) .3.5(a)  (a)  Tarakan  Camp.  Conditions 

as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1686  at  p.  13495) 

See.  1.3.4(a)&5(a)  (b)  Baliknapan  Camp  Co-/’ It  ions  ns 

previously  described.  (Ex.  1691  at  p.  13504) 

Sec.  1.2(e)(b)(d)(c).3.4(a)(c)&5(a).  (c)  Kuching  Camp. 

Conditions  as  previously  described.  In  Kuching  Gaol 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  v/cre  forced  to  sit  at  attention 
jfrom  7  a.m.  to  9. 30  p.m..  and  were  not  allowed  to  talk  to 
lone  another.  The  food  was  Insufficient,  consisting  of 

6  oz.  of  rice  and  2  spoonsful  of  vegetables  dally.  The 

( 

pells  were  alive  with  bugs  and  lice.  (Ex.  1667  at  p.  1341 
px.  1673,  1674  at  pp.  13446-7) 

See.  1.2(d)  .1.5(p)  &  (d)  (d)  Kuala  Belat  Camp.  Cor  Hi.'- 

as  previously  described.  (Ex.  l655i  1656  at  pp.  13312-3) 
See.  1.2(a)(b)(c)(d)(c)..3.4(r)(c)(f).  5(n).  (c)  Sajnda- 

<an  Camp.  Conditions  as  previously  described.  From  July 
L942  to  July  1943;  about  30  men  died  from  malnutrition 


4( 


nd  dysentery 


t  pp, 

13404-24  and  STICPEWICH  pp.  13355-7) 

/  4.  Burma  nnd  Siam. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incident?. 

6(4C.  1  &  4(a)  (a)  Sept.  43.  7  British  officers  and 

W/0  brought  into  Ksnburl  Crrap  nnd  berten  into  unrecog 
nizable  masses,  two  of  them  being  beaten  to  death* 
(Ex.  1570  at  p.  13078) 

Sec.  12  (b)  Sept.  43.  30  Kilo  Camp  -  Burmese  beaten 

almost  to  death  and  then  executed  by  shooting.  (Ex. 
1536  at  p.  12965) 


(c)  Dee.  43-.  V/llde  at  request  of  Kcmpel  Tal  at 
KANOPAWBUPI  gave  a  v/rlttcn  account  of  sufferings  of  "F” 
Force  -  K.T.  said  it  v/ould  be  sent  to'  Bangkok  and  then 
to  Tokyo.  (Wlldo  p.5485) 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps. 

Sec.  3  &  5(a)  (a)  80  Kilo  Camp.  Between  30  July  43  and 

30  Aug.  43,  300  sick  Australian,  American  and  Dutch  POW 
In  filthy  leaky  attap  huts.  These  sick  men  were  continu¬ 
ally  drenched  by  the  rain.  They  received  only  a  small 
quantity  of  rice  ns  their  only  ration  on  the  basis  that 
as  they  couldn’t  work  they  were  sent  to  the  camp  to  die. 
Only  medical  supplies  were  those  procured  by  barter.  Fron 
2  to  6  died  dally.  (Ex.  1562  at  p.  13057) 


Scc»  1  &  5  (a)  (b)  105  Kilo  Camp*  Betv/cen  July  rJid  Dc, 

43  snrae  conditions  as  previously  described.  158  deaths 
took  place  in  a  camp  strength  of  2000-2500.  (lx.  1563 
at  p.  13058) 

Sec.  1.2(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) .3  &  5(o)  (c)  Kinsioka  No.  1 

Jungle  Camp.  Up  to  20  July  43  similar  conditions  to  tho: 


previously  described  continued  -  POW  suffered  from  na^La 
dysentery,  cholera  and  malnutrition.  There  were  practl 
cally  no  medical  supplies.  Of  730  POW  48  died  and  400 

r 

were  evacuated  on  account  of  sickness.  POW  on  work  par 
ties  were  beaten  by  railway  engineers.  Many  suffered 
from  foot  rot  and  hod  to  crawl  bock  to  comp  at  night  bu 
were  not  allowed  to  stop  working.  Clothes  of  PO^'^  were 
in  rags,  and  they  hod  no  footwear.  (Fx.  1565  ct  p.  13060 


(d)  Kinsiok  Carai 


POW  worked  from  daylight  to  dark  to  got  railway  line 
finished  -  sick  were  driven  out  of  hospital  by  punching  . 
and  boatings  and  compelled  to  work  -  dysentery  and  cholfrr 


raging  -  7  deaths  from  latter  in  3  days  -  camp  was  a  sen 
of  mud.  (Ex.  1565  ct  p.  1*3060) 

Sec.  2(n)(b)(S:5(a)  (c)  Kluanklai  Crmn.  24  July  43  - 


malaria,  beri  be rl  and  malnutrition  but  food  improved 
had  to  construct  own  camp  but  after  some  v/ccks  in  rain 
succeeded  in  doing  this  -  sxck  men  were  forced  to  work 
work  was  of  on  unnecessarily  dangerous  nature  and  6  PO' 


1 

1 

5 

6 

1 

7 

t 

1 

8 

were  killed  In  r  landslide.  Had  1000  men  in  July  but 
only  98  left  in  December,  majority  having  had  to  be 
evacuated  owing  to  sickness.  (Ex.  1565  nt  p.  I306O) 

Sac.  1  &  5  (a)  (f)  Chungkai  Sick  Camp.^  I8  Hr.y  19^:^ 

Jan.  1944  “  Average  strength  8000  P0V7  ’«vho  had  been  sent 
r-prtm  rniiivovs  thT ough  slcknoss  -  1400  died  from 


died  here  in  a  yea 


A 


I 
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)ltnl  Consisted  of  tcnto 
V^hen  it  wos  thought  pnti-  nts 
Ej  put  in  Qttap  lean-tos  witli- 
supplies.  Hospitrl  in 
rivpte.  2000  deaths  in  15 

(Ex.  1575  at  p.  13087) 

Kilo  55.  Hospital  was  an  abor 


See.  12  (k)  Kinsr.voke  Ho 

with  bare  ground  as  floor 


doned  working  comp  and  consiseea  ux 

Dttap  huts  -  no  latrine  facilities  so  they  had  to  be  dug 
alongside  huts  -  patients  suffering  from  ulcers,  dysente; 
malaria  and  malnutrition  diseases  -  drugs,  fo-d  and  ncdl 
cal  equipment  grossly  Inadequate'  -  surgery  had  to  be  per 
formed  with  knife,  2  pairs  of  artery  forceps 
ter’s  saw.  120  leg  amputations  had-'to  be  performed  In  a 
-6  ft.  X  8  ft.  bamboo  lean-to  -  dally  beatings  admin?  at-.' 
to  patients  by  Japanese  -  830  died  out  of  l600  In  six 
months  -  deaths  could  have  been  avoided  by  adequate 

protests  mnde  unnvnilingly  to  Jap 
guards  were  strong  and  healthy. 


ud  n  enrpen 


feeding  and  drugs 
HQ  at  Thembuyzat  -  Jap. 
(Coates  p.  11 41 4-11 4-33) 
See.  l,3&5(al  (tn)  Kilo 


Crmp.  Conditions  worse  than 
holer a  on  march  from  Siam  700 
nd  F  Forces  died  within  2  or  3 
Japs  were  much  bettor  fed. 


Kilo  55  -  as  a  Jsult  01 
out  of  1800  members  at  H 
months.  (Coates  p.  114-29) 
(Contes  p.  11j4-78) 
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LxJiSliRL'  Vl*^  MXO  DU  o/ 

Dec  43  of  800  odd  men  in  William's  Force  over  200  had 

died  of  cholera  and  other  diseases.  Grossly  inadequate 

« 

medical  supplies.  POW  had  little  clothing  and  were  rl- 
wnys  wet  -  hours  of  work  were  long  -  6  a.m.  to  midnl^jht 
seven  days  a  week.  POW  were  dying  of  exhaustion; several 
were  found  dead  in  their  huts  each  morning  until  Oct.  43- 
POV/  were  beaten  with  bamboos,  rifle  butts  and  hammers 
to  make  them  work  faster.  (Williams  p.  13003)  j 

DEFENCE  EVIDENCE  -  V/ltness  was  told  by  HAt'ADA,  | 
Chief  P.O.W.  Admin.  Dept.  1"  Jply  ^3  that  hr  had  given 
instructions  that  treatment  of  POW  be  Improved  on  Burma 
Thailand  Ry.  which  ho  had  Just  inspected.  (Witness  INADA 

p.  27439-41) 

5,  The  Celebes  and  Surrounding  Islands. 

(1)  Principal  ^trocitlcs  and  Incident^. 

See  1  &  12  (a)  Sept.  43.  At  Foellc,  Halmahcirn,  one 

native  was  beheaded  and  an-'ther  bayonet  ted  to  death  by 
the  Japanese,  b-^th  without  trial.  (Ex.  1815  nt  p.  13926) 
Sec.  1  &  S(a)  (b)  1  Oct.  43.  At  Poma.la,  Celebes,  a 
seriously  wounded  Australian  flier  was  operated  on  and 
his  log  amputated  without  anaesthetic;  he  was  then  placed 
on  a  stretcher  in  the  middle  of  the  road  in  the  rain  for 
the  night;  he  died  within  a  few  hours.  (Ex.  1807  et  p. 

13916)  _  _ _ 
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(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camp* 
spr.  1.2(aHh] (a)  ! 
n«gnr  POW  Camp.  Same  conditions  as  previously  desor'bedj* 


(Ex.  1804,  1805  at  pp. 13866-7) 

crso.  &  12.  (b)  Tellnfi  Inte.^nmont  C.rji£, 

Menado.  Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex. 
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1810  at  p.  13920) 

■Qo..  i,:i.4fa)&^(a)  (c)  Military  Prison,  tlena^.  Over-  i 

crowded  conditions.  Sick  man  not  given  food  for  2  or  3 
days.  Prisoners  died  from  dysentery,  berl  berl  and  star¬ 
vation.  Beatings  a  regular  occurrence.  (Ex.  1813  at  p.  ^ 

13923)  I 

Sec.  1  &  12  (d)  Aprmadedi  ^’'omen's  Internment  Camp,  ^jen-; 

ado.  Food  insufficient,  berl  berl  rampant  -  28  of  j 

approximately  3^0  died  of  it.  The  sick  were  not  allowed 
to  go  to  hospital  except  in  the  case  of  2  women  who  both 
died  there.  Medical' supplies  very  poor.  Malaria  was 
prevalent.  There  were  no  visits  from  Red  Cross  represen¬ 
tatives.  The  water  supply  was  very  poor  -  no  running 
water  and  water  had  to  be  carried  in  buckets  by  the  wome- 
They  also  burled  the  dead  after  digging  the  graves  and 
also  dug  the  latrines.  Medical  supplies  insufficient, 
severe  beatings  occurred  regularly,  -hen  internees  were 
found  outside  the  compoind,  looking  for  food,  they  were 
whipped  or  beaten  up,  and  quite  often  forced  to  ^tar^ 


r , 
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the  sun  for  long  hours.  (Ex.  l8l2  at  p.  13922)  I 

Sec.  5(a)  (e)  Kockku  Camp.  Halmahelras.  Medical  r’  1* 

and  treatment  withheld,  even  during  dysentery  epidemics. 

(Ex.  1806  at  p.  13875) 

6.  China  other  than  Hong  Kong. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec.  1.4(a)<Pc6  12  Nov.  43.  At  Yochow,  a  captured  Amerl-. 

can  airman  upon  refusing  to  give  any  Information  was 
beaten,  given  the  water  treatment,  handcuffed  and  parad¬ 
ed  through  the  village  for  public  ridicule.  (Fx.  1902  ■ 

at  p.  14184)  i 

I 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps.  ! 

Sec.  1.1.5(a)8(a).S:12  (a)  Bridge  House.  Shanghai.  Some 

conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1893  si*  p. 14165) 

Sec.  2(a)  .^.«?(a). 8(d)  &  (e)  (b)  Mukden  Prison  Camp. 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1905»  1906 

« 

at  pp.  14187-8  and  Ex.  1912,  1913  at  pp.  14192-3) 

Sec.  1.4(a)  .■?(o) .  &  12.  (c)  Haiphong  Road  Camp. 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1888  at 
p.  14158  and  Ex.  1893»  189^  at  pp.  14165-6) 

Sec.  1  &  5(r.)  (d)  Cnmp  "C»  Yangchow.  Same  conditions  ns 

previously  described.  (Ex.  1893  at  p.  14165) 

Sec.  3.5(r)  (e)  Pootung  Internment  Camp_.  Same  condi¬ 

tions  as  previously  described.  (Fx.  1893  at  p.  14l65> 

Ex.  1904  at  p.  14186  and  Ex.  1908  at  p.  14189) 
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Sec.  2(a) ,  1, 5(n)&8(e)  (f)  Kl^ng  Prison  C- tnp. 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Fx.  1907  nt 
p.  14188,  Ex.  1909  at  p.  14190  and  Ex.  1915  at  p.  14195) 
DEFENCE  EVIFi  NCE  -  re  para,  (b)  KTUKDEN  -  F-d 
Cross  inspection  11  Nov.  43  hygiene  &  sanitation  good  - 
154  deaths  in  1  year  -  food  clothing  adequate  -  general 
conditions  satlsfect  ry.  (Ex.  3096  &  3136  at  p.  27679 

&  27917) 

7.  FCR?.-[0SA. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Nil. 

(2)  PO’V  and  Internment  Cemps. 

Sec.  1.2(b)(d)(e).3.4(a).5(n)(d)  .<S:6(c)  (a)  Knrenko  POW 

Camp.  Conditions  ns  previously  described.  (Ex.  1629  at 
p.  13208) 

Sec.  1.2(a)(b)(d)(e).3.4(a)&5(a)  (b)  Kinkasekj  PO”^  C-mp. 

Conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  I63O,  I63I  at 
pp.  13210-24)  Until  April  1944  no  medical  orderlies  were 
allowed  in  the  mine  and  .the  Injured  rhen  remained  in  the 
mine,  their  broken  limbs  and  wounds  unattended,  until 
the  work  party  returned  to  the  camp.  (Ex.  I63I  at  pp. 

13224) 

Sec.  1 . 3.4(-^)  ,6(b)  (c)  Shiriknwa  Camp.  Fn  route  to 

this  camp  in  June  1943  prisoners  were  in  open  trucks  and 
at  every  level  crossing  and  station  the  train  slowed  down 
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and  proceeded  acnldst  the  loughs  and  jeers  of  the  cl\  lllri 
population  Including  schoolchildren.  Food  inadequate 
and  insufficient.  Beatings  a  common  occurrence  -  hi  ^,h 
ranking  officers  beaten.  Sanitation  particularly  b  ' 
and  unhygienic  -  frequent  complaints  about  the  sanitatioj 
resulted  in  American  and  British  colonels  having  to  empt: 
latrines  with  open  buckets.  Officers  compelled  to  do 
heavy  work.  Officers  frequently  placed  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement  for  trivial  offences  without  trial.  (Brig.  Blnql: 

burn  p.  11555-7) 

8.  French  Indo-China. 

Nil. 

9.  Hainan  Island. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

•  Sec.  1  &  12  17  July  4'^.  120  Chinese  from  coolie  camp 

were  bayonet ted  to  death  without  trial.  As  the  Japanese 
hod  been  unable  to  find  out  who  was  running  "dope"  in  th' 
coolie  comp  they  had  picked  their  victims  at  random.  (Ex 

1625,  1626  at  pp.  13203-5) 

(2)  POV/  and  Internment  Camps. 

Sec.  1.2(a)(b)(c)(d)(e). 3.4(0),  SlJW.  (n)  Fp’-"  Camj^. 
Conditions  similar  to  those  previously  described  except 
that  daily  ration  of  rice  had  dropped  to  350  grams.  Man, 
men  without  boots  had  to  work  in  bare  feet.  (Fx.  1624, 

1625  at  pp.  13201-3)  _ _ 


Sec,  1  &  12  Cb)  Coolie  Camp.  Conditions  as  previously 
described*  (Ex.  1625  nt  p.  13203) 

10.  Hong  Kong. 

(1)  Prlncipr.l  Atrocities  and  IncldcMs. 

See*  1.4(a)  (o)  About  June  43*  At  Argyle  Camp,  an  ofi'^C'’!' 
POW  who  had  been  trying  to  contact  outside  agents,  • 
detected  and  taken  to  Stanley  Prison.  He  was  badly 
beaten  up  and  In  due  course  shot.  (Ex.  1606  at  p.  13181)  ' 
Sec.  1.4(n)  (b) .29  Nov.  43 »  An  Indian  officer  who  had 


opposed  the  Japanese  in  trying  to  undermine  the  loyalty 
of  Indian  troops,  was  taken  to  Stanley  Gaol  where  he  nas 
treated  with  great  brutality  and  then  beheaded.  (E.  .  l6 
at  p.  13181) 

Sec.  1*  (c)  18  Dec*  43*  At  Shamshuipo  Camp,  2  British 

officers  who  tried  to  effect  a  wholesale  escape,  wore  dls 
covered,  tortured,  tried  and  shot.  (Ex.  1606  at  p.  13181) 


(2)  POWnne 


'e)  (a)  ShamshulT)( 


POV/  Camp.  Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex. 
1603  at  p*  13177,  EX.  1605  at  p.  13180  and  BARNETT  at  •*;. 


13137) 


Same  oondl- 


tions  as  previously  described*  (Ex.  I606  at  p.  I318I) 
Sec.  1  .“^.4(0)  (b)  (c)&5(a)  (c)  Bowen  Bond  Mlllt-^ry  Hospl" 

tal.  Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1<^h)8 


-V 


-  - 1 
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at  p.  13183) 

11.  Jcpnn. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  rind  Inotdents. 

See.  1.1  &  4(a)  (n)  About  23  Dec.  43.  At  Fukuoka  N' . 

17  Camp,  a  U.S.  Corporal  wns  confined  In  the  guardhouse, 
on  a  charge  of  theft,  without  food  or  water  for  approx¬ 
imately  35  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  died  of 
starvation.  His  weight  at  death  wns  estimated  at  55 
pounds;  his  normal  weight  wns  about  170  pounds.  (Ex.  1917 
at  p.  14197) 

sac.  1.4(a)  &  5(a)  (b)  Nov.  43.  At  H.Q.  Prison  Camp, 


Osaka,  a  POW  suffering  from  pneumonia,  with  a  tem’^oraturo 
of  104'^  was  forced  to  get  out  of  his  bunk  and  stand  at 
attention,  whereupon  he  was  knocked  down  for  not  salut¬ 
ing  properly.  Although  It  was  very  cold  outside  he  was 
then  put  In  the  back  of  a  truck  and  driven  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal  where  he  died  about  3  hours  later.  (Ex.  1936  at 
14236) 

See.  1.2(b)&5(a)  (c)  Winter  43.  At  HQ  Prison  Camp, 


Osaka,  a  POW  who  vy^s  111  with  influenza  wns  forced  to 
work  and  died  24  hours  later  due  to  exposure.  (Ex.  1936 
at  p. 14236) 

.Sec.  »?(a)  (g:(d)  'd)  11  Dec  43:  At  Hakodate  No.  1  Camp, 

a  POW  who  had  acute  osteomyelitis,  required  an  imnodiate 
operation.  The  Allied  medical  officer  asked  that  he  be 


*  ?rl3 
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token  to  a  local  hospitol  but  the  Japanese  refuse  a  '  .  - 

mission*  He  was  also  refused  the  necessary  surgical 

instruments  to  perform  the  operation  himself,  and  th ' 

POW  died  3  days  latp...  (Ex*.  19?0  at  pv. 14255).  • 

(2)  POW  and  Internlncnt  Camps.  .  •  ^ 

See,  1  &  4(a)  (c)  Ofuna  Naval  Prison,  §ame  conditions 

*  .#  * 

as  previously  described.  (Ex, -,-1933  at  .p,  14233) 

*  *  .  •  t;  ,  •  /  * 

see.  1.2(a)(e)^.4te)te).*SfaV  (b)-.  H. C.  Prison  Camp. 
Osaka.  Conditions  as  previously  ^Joscrlbed.  (Ex.  1936  - 

at  p.  14236) 

S>.c*  2(c)  &  (d)  (c)  Motovamn  POW  Came.  Conditions  ns 


S  >.c.  2(c)  A  (d)  (c)  Motovamn  POW  Camp.  Conditions  as 

f 

previously  described.  (Ex..  1943  at  p,  14247)  ■ 

Sec.  2(a)  &  (e)  (d)  Caron  Dl.  Yokovamn.  Conditions  as 


previously  described.  (Ex.  1942,  at  p.  .14246  and  Ex. 
1948  at  p.  14?53)  ,  .  .  .i:' 


1948  at  p.  14?53)  ,  .  ,  .i:' 

,  » . .  ^  .  .  .j'.t.  - 

Sec.  1.2(a)  (b)  (d)  (e).3.&5(o).  (e.)-  Bunsho  POW  Camp. 

*  ‘fl***** 

Osaka.  Conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1946,194' 


at-  pp.  14251-2) 


a)  (f)  C^mp  4.  Fukuoka.  Condi¬ 


tions  as  previously  described*  Severe  beatings  continued 
to  be  regular  occurrences,  and  the  Japanese  C.O.  of  the 
camp  made  no  attempt  to  correct  the  bad  conditions .' (Ex. 
1951  at  p»  14257) 


!e)  (g)  Camt 


[nv;.r  caki .  Con¬ 


ditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1926  at  p.  14223 
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pnd  Ex.  1952  at  p.  14258) 

Sec,  l,2(n)  (b)(c)  (d)  (e)  ,.‘^,4(a)  t5(a)  <?:  (d)  (h)  Hnkodote 

No,  1  Camp  Conditions  as  previously  described.  (Fx. 

1920  ot  p.  14203)  Food  continued  to  be  Inadequate  and 
medical  supplies  practically  nil.  Clothing  poor,  sani¬ 
tation  bad.  Prisoners  wore  compelled  to  sign  hundreds 
of  chits  for  medicines  which  had  not  been  Issued  and 
which  the  Japanese  sold  or  gave  away,  (Ex,  1950  ot  p. 
14255) 

Sec.  1.2(b)(d)(e),3,4(a).5(o)  &  (d)  (1)  Kobe  Camp  No,  3. 

Conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1937  at  p. 
14239)  Severe  beatings  continued  to  be  a  regular  occur¬ 
rence.  One  prisoner  was  beaten  across  the  face  with  a 
rubber-soled  boot  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  (Ex. 

1931  at  p.  14231) 

Sec.  1.2(a)(b)(c)C<))(e).-'.4Ca)5(c)(d).8(9)  (J)  Orlo 

POW  Camn.  Conditions  as  previously  described.  In  win¬ 
ter  the  cold  was  Intense  and  the  blankets  supplied  were 
insufficient;  there  were  a  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
.and  5  or  6  Australians  died  from  It.  American  Red  Cross 
parcels  were  sent  to  the  camp,  but  most  of  the  contents 
were  stolen  by  Japanese  guards.  Because  of  the  contin¬ 
ued  shortage  of  medical  supplies  there  were  a  number 
of  deaths.  (Ex.  1944  ot  p.  14248) 
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5^gc»-  1.2Cb)  (d)(e).'^  &  4(a)  (k)  Cnmp  17*  Fukuokq. 

I 

Bee tings  end  torture  a  dally  occurrence.  The  sick  were 

• 

forced  to  do  heavy  work*' at  the  mines.  Regardless  of 
efforts  to  promote  sanitation  in  the  prisoners'  area, 
the  Jap  guard  detachment  permitted  uncovered  latrines 
and  garbage  to  exist  in  their  own  area,  making  it  Impos- 

i 

slble  to  control  sanitation.  During  the  winter  there 
was  no  way  wf  heating  the  barracks  or  hospital  building.] 
One  prisoner  had  to  hove  both  feet  amputated  os  a  result 
of  torture.  (Ex.  1917  at  p.  14197  and  Ex.  1929  at  p. 
14229) 

Sec.  1  if:  4(a)  (1)  Kamioka  POW  Camp.  Severe  beatings 


and  torture,  consisting  of  burning  punk  placed  on  vari- 
ous  parts  of  the  body,  inflicted  on  the  prisoners.  vEx. 


1927  at  14224) 


■  a;  0(0. 


(m)  Naoetsu  POV/  Camr 


Food  and  clothing  linsufficlent .  Frequent  beatings. 

In  the  winter  when  snow  was  sometimes  5  feet  deep  some 

prisoners  hed  to  work  in  bore  feet,  though  there  were 

« 

300  or  400  pairs  of  Red  Cross  boots  in  the  camp  which 
the  Japanese  refused  to  issue.  In  about  September  or 
October  1943  the  camp  was  visited  by  the  accused  Gen. 

IHIHARA,  Kenji.  Conditions  at  that  time  were  bod,  the 
men  had  lost  weight  end  were  in  a  pitiable  condition, 
whe  camp  was  Infested  with  lice,  bugs  and  other  vermin, 
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the  latrines  were  crawling  with  maggots,  and  men  were 
dying  of  malnutrition.  DOHIHARA  made  a  routine  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  camp  quarters,  and  the  sick  men  and  officers 
who  were  in  camp;  the  camp  had  been  cleaned  thoroughly 
10  or  15  times  before  his  visit.  No  change  In  condi¬ 
tions  resulted  from  his  visit.  (Chisholm  p.  14271-5) 

DEF?:NCE  evidence  -  re  para,  (e)  above,  Comd. 
Osaka  P.O.W.  Camp  In  Sept.  43  instructed  that  private 
punishment  be  not  inflicted  on  POW  and  that  they  be 
given  as  much  food  as  possible.  (EX.  3117  at  p.  27826-7) 
re  para,  (r '  above  -  See  Witness  SUZUKI  (p.  27201-27) 

12.  Java. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec.  1  &  12c  (0)  Oct.  1,  1943.  Dr.  H.E.Bolssevain, 

Mayor  of  Semarang,  was  arrested  by  the  Kempel  Tal  and 
token  to  the  jail  at  DJornatan.  He  denied  the  charges 
of  having  served  as  a  spy  and  v/cs  beaten  with  a  bamboo, 
a  dog  whip  an.  constantly  pummeled.  After  three  hours 
of  torture  ho  wes  placed  in  a  separate  cell  and  endured 
solitary  confinement  from  9  Oct.  43  until  Js  ,i.  31  >  1945* 
He  was  tortured  and  beaten  day  after  day,  even  whilst 
‘in  hospital.  (Ex.  1747  at  p.  I3676) 


l.  The  torture  of  members  of  the 


underground  .organization  by  the  Kempel  Tal  at  Bultenzorg 
continued  os  previously  described.  (Ex.  1749,  1750  at 


pp  13682-3) 
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!  Scc»  1  fc  12  (c)  Nov>  43:  Mrs.  vnn  vvaveren  was  severely 

tortured  at  the  Kempei  Tol,  Tend Jong  Frock.  She  was 
beaten  with  a  bamboo;  prodded  on  all  parts  of  the  body. 
This  torture  was  continued  again  and  again  in  an  endeavour 
to  moke  her  admit  knowledge  of  some  revolvers.  She  died 
under  the  most  miserable  conditions.  (Ex.  1756  at  p.  1369V 
(2)  POW  and  Internment  Campg. 

I 

Sec.  1 .3.4(a)<S:5(a)  (a)  L.O.G.  Camp.  Bandoeng.  Conditions 

as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1720  at  p.  13644) 

Sec.  3  (b)  Camp  No.  5.  T.limahi.  This  camp  was  under  the 

same  authorities  as  the  Bandoeng  Camps  and  the  food  was 
still  very  poor.  Japanese  Inspected  the  camp  and  receive<^ 
complaints  but  nothing  was  done  to  relieve  the  situation.  ! 
(Ex.  1720  at  p.  13644)  ! 

t 

13*  New  Bi itain.  | 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec.  1.4(a). 5(a)  (a)  9  Oct.  43.  At  Kerevat  a  Chinese  POW  • 

WTs  shot  because  he  w^s  too  ill  to  work.  (Ex.  I86I  at  p. 
14118) 


Sec.  1. 4(a). 5(r.)  (b)  2  Nov  43.  A  Chinese  was  shot  because 

22 

;he  was  too  ill  to  work  at  Karnvent  Aerodrome. (Ex.  1862 
73  I 

2^  at  p.  14119) 

25  See.  1  fk  12.  (c)  August  43.  At  Tobera  Airfield,  a  Japan¬ 

ese  hit  a  native  on  the  head  with  a  plank.  The  native 
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retaliated  and  punched  the  Japanese*  The  native  and 
four  others  were  tied  up  and  struck  on  the  head  with 
a  mallet.  All  five,  including  two  still  alive,  were 
burled,  (Ex.  1867,  1868  at  pp.  14124-5) 
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Sec.  l.'^.4(a)  &'5(ai)  Conditions  were  very  overcrowded, 

POW  were  quartered  In  a  small  wood  building  and  they 

I 

slept  on  the  floor.  Pood  consisted  of  about  a  coffee  : 
cup  three-quarters  full  of  rice  and  half  a  cup  of  soup, 
three  times  a  day.  Beating  of’ prisoners  was  common  for  j 
the  slightest  Infraction  of  the  rules  and  many  times 

j  for  no  reason  at  all.  The  beatings  were  often  rather  ^ 

j  ! 

j  severe  and  Japanese  used  bamboo  clubs,  bayonet  cases, 

^  belts,  tbeir  fists  and  ramrods  from  their  rifles.  ' 

There  was  no  American  medical  officer  at  the  camp  and  j 
the  Japanese  furnished  practically  no  medical  attention.  | 

j 

There  were  64  Allied  prisoners  at  the  camp;  40  of  these  i 

were  reported  by  the  Japanese  as  having  been  killed  by  ; 

bombing  while  being  transported  to  another  camp,  17 
died  of  starvation,  beri  berl  and  dystentery,  there  were  ' 

I 

only  6  Allied  prisoners  alive  on  liberation.  (Ex.  186$ 
at  p.  14121)  ^  ' 

14.  New  Guinea.  ^  j 

( 1 )  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

I 

Sec.  1.4(a)  &  12  (a)  Oct.  4^.  At  Altape  an  Australian  | 

I 

POW  and  two  Ambonese  natives  were  oxcuted  by  beheading. 
(Ex.  1848  at  p.  14098) 

I 

(2)  POVf  and  Internment  Camps. 


JL 
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But. 


In  Decem'f.er,  Ameri¬ 


can  aircraft  began  to  bomb  the  locality  dally.  Japan-  i 
ese  refused  to  allow  the  POW  to  mark  the  camp.  V.Tille 
air  raids  were  on  the  men  were  put  to  work  on  the  air¬ 
field.  POV;  officers"  complained  about  this,  but  It  was  i 
of  no  use.  The  Japanese  would  run  for  cover,  but  the  | 
PG7I  were  not  permitted  to  move.  If  any  0/R  or  officer 
fled  for  cover,’  they  were  severely  beaten.  During  an  air 
attack  five  men  were  killed  and  10  wounded  and  they  were 
given  no  treatment  or  food  and  were  taken  to  a  Jap 
hospital  where  several  of  them  were  killed  by  some  In- 

I 

Jectlon  of  poison.  Food  was  totally  Inadequate  and  4 

blscuts  and  5  ounces  boiled  rice  per  day  was  the  ration.  | 

I 

At  this  camp  160  men  died  out  of  3^0 •  (Ex.  1837  at  ' 

p.  14080) 

■  I 

15»  Sln.-’nPf^re  and  Mnlflya. 

I 

( 1 )  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents.  ! 

Sec.  1  &  12  (a)  June  4^  4  Chinese  who  had  arrived  In 

good  condition  at  Outram  Road  Gaol  on  May  1©,  43  and  were 
kept  chained  down  In  their  cells,  died  as  a  result  of 
beatings  and  malnutrition.  (Ex.  1513  at  p.  12914) 

Sec.  1. 4(f)  .5(a)  (b)  10  July  43.  Australian  prisoner 


Allen  died  of  starvation  In  Outram  Road  Gaol.  For  last 
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would  leave  hJs  food  In  a  corner  of  cell  where  he  could 
not  reach  It,  His  corpse  weighed  56  lbs,  (lx.  1513 
p.  12914) 

Sec.  1  &  12  (c)  1  Aur.  4^.  Mrs.  Kathlgasu  taken  to 

Ipoh  Police  Station  on  charges  of  supplying  food,  medicine 
and  treatment  to  anti-Japanese,  Tortured  for  3i-  months 
Including  water  cure,  burning  with  hot  Irons,  beatings, 
etc.  (Ex.  1533  at  p.  12961) 

Sec.  1  &  12  (d)  Oct.  43.  Chinese  middle-aged  woman 

(001  KEH  HONG)  tortured,  burnt  and  dragged  behind  a 
motor  bike  by  Japanese  ?!,P's  at  Penang.  (Ex.  1531»  1532 
at  pp  12958-60) 

Sec.  1  &  12  (e).  Oct.  43.  56  civil  Internees  taken  from 

Changl  Civilian  Internment  Camp  to  Japanese  Military 
Police  centres  at  Singapore  for  Interrogation  for  alleged 
espionage.  There  they  were  caged  and  tortured  over  a 
period  of  months.  Tortures  Included  water,  electric 
torture,  burning  and  flogging.  12  died  of  sickness  on 
account  of  appalling  treatment  and  conditions  of  detentlor 
one  was  executed  and  one  died  from  torture  and  a  fall 
caused  In  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  (Ex,  1519,1520, 
1521  at  pp  12935-45) 

Sec,  1  &  12  (f)  26  Nov  43.  7  Eurasians  were  beheaded 


25 


at  Outram  Road  Gaol  for  giving  news  to  people  Interned 
In  Changl  Camp,  (Ex,  1511  at  p,  12912) 


“1 

I 
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Ogc.  144(a)  (g)  Australian  Hatfield  executed  at  Outram 

Road  Gaol  for  alleged  espionage.  (Ex.  1511  at  p  12912 
and  Ex.  1513  at  p  12914) 

(2)  POV;  and  Internment  Camps. 

(a)  Changl  Civilian  Internment  Camps. 

Sec.  3.  Former  conditions  of  overcrowding  and  underfeed¬ 
ing  continued.  (V’llde  p.  5359»  5695*  Ex.  1521  at 


p  12945) 


(b)  Cbangl  POV-  Camn. 


Previously  described  con¬ 


ditions  continued.  (Ex.  1517  at  p.  12930) 

(c)  Roberts  Barracks. 

Sec.  3  &  5(a)  A  large  portion  of  "F"  Force  returned  from 
Burma-Thalland  Railway  In  Tec.  1943  suffering  from  gross 
attacks  of  berl  berl,  malaria,  tropical  ulcers  and  gross 
debility.  Average  loss  of  weight  70  to  80  lbs.  a  man. 

80  per  cent  of  men  had  to  be  admitted  Immediately  to 
hospital.  On  account  of  lack  of  beds  many  of  the  men 
had  to  lie  on  bare  boards  or  concrete  floors.  F*od  and 
medical*  supplies  Inadequate.  Man  lacked  clothing  but 
Japs  refused  to  supply  It.  (Ex.  1516  at  p.  12929)  ' 


(d)  Outram  Road  Gaol. 


Sec.  1, 


Prisoners  covered  with  septic 


scabies  anc  suffering  from  berl  berl  and  dysentery. 

Dally  ration  8  oz.  rice,  a  little  soup  and  an  occasional 


I 


flshhead.  All  hopelessly  undernourished.  Medicine  and 
medical  treatment  refused.  Prisoners  went  Insane  and 
received  no  treatment  but  were  merely  locked  in  the  same 
cell  as  sane  prisoners.  (Ex.  1511  at  p.  12921) 

re  (a)  and  (b)  above  -  POW 

housed  in  clean  wooden  barracks  -  compound  comfortable. 
POV'  contented  with  treatment  but  discontented  with  food. 

(EX  3312  at  p.  30217  &  EX  1513  at  p.  12914) 

filberts.  Nauru  and  Ocean  Island 


DEFCN; 


l6.  Sclonops 

( 1 )  P.i .1  n .L_^ J r ocltles  and  Incidents. 

Sec.  1  &  4(a)  Pec.  43.  2  American  airmen  who  had  come 

down  in  the  sea  near  Bougainville  were  beheaded.  (Ex. 

1875  at  p.  14131) 

( 2 )  PQV.’  and  Internment  Camps. 


17.  Sumatra. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec.  1.4(a)  &  12  (a)  July  43.  Palembang  -  Many  POV/  and 

civilians  arrested  and  tortured  by  Kempai  Tai  to  induce 
then  to  confess  that  they  had  taken  part  in  a  plot  to  stl 
Three  confessed  under  torture  and  were  sent 
80  Ambonese  were  executed  without  trial. 


up  Ambonase 
to  prison. 

(Ringer,  p.  I36OI) 


(b)  August  43.  At  Shibolga,  North 

tortured  so  that 


V'est  Sumatra,  the  prisoners  were  beaten, 
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Injuries  resulted,  the  water  test  applied  and  exposure 
of  a  naked  victim  to  the  local  population.  (Ex.  1774 
at  p.  13811) 

(2)  and  Internment  Camps. 

(a)  s  ■'Civilian  Canp  —  Falembane. 

Sec,  3  &  Accommodation  consisted  of  bamboo  huts, 

v;hich  accoruiiodated  50  60  people.  No  medical  supplies 

were  issued^  The  rice  ration  was  gradually  cut  down 
over  a  period  of  r.i/-"hs  until  in  the  end  it  was  l 

I 

one  cup  of  uncoo.;.'t  p  .•  per*i.r  par  day.  V/ork  con-  | 

slsted  of  camp  dil.lf-s  orly  .-.t.  this  time.  There  were  ^ 
about  500  to  600  people  in  this  camp.  (Sister  Bullwlnkel 
P.  13467) 

(b)  Kertopp.tl  -  Kempal  Tal  -  Palembang.  I 

Sec.  1.3«4(a)(f)  The  cells  were  no  larger  than  2x4 
metres  and  prisoners  were  packed  In  one  next  to  the 
other.  Hygienic  conditions  were  extremely  bad.  Food 
was  Inadequate  and  consisted  of  white  rice  and  a  few 
slices  of  cucumber  three  times  a  day.  Dally  each  prison¬ 
er  was  beaten  with  a  stick,  a  horsewhip  or  a  rope.  There 
were  several  special  torture  chambers  and  the  lightest 
treatment  was  standing  in  the  sun  for  the  whole  day.  Men 
so  punished  received  food  only  in  the  morning.  (Ejf.  1777 


i  at  p.  12814) 

i 
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RPP.  i.2(aUbKcUd)(e).V4(a).^(a)  Accommodations  In 
schools  in  slum  area  -  inadequate  sanitation  -  6  seats 
to  600  POW  -  no  bedding  or  mosquito  nets  -  malaria  in¬ 
fested  area  hospital  consisted  of  attap  huts  -  no  I 

medical  equipment  or  drugs  -  malaria  and  dysentery  pre-  j 

I  I 

valent  -  sick  ranged  from  25  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  -  I 
food  Inadequate,  500-700  grams  of  rice  -  all  prisoners  ^ 
Including  officers  had  to  work  -  non-workers  and  sick  on 
half  rations  -  POV  engaged  on  military  projects  such  as 
construction  of  airstrips  and  anti-aircraft  battery  and 
searchlight  sites  -  heavy  manual  labour  7  hours  a  day  in 
tfbplcal  sun  -  half  day  holiday  per  week  but  it  had  to 
be  utilized  for  dlgring  graves  etc.  -  sick  had  to  work  ^ 
to  fill  quota  -  POV'  beaten  to  make  them  work  harder  - 
complaints  by  officers  about  treatment  of  men  resulted 
in  their  being  beaten  -  POV:  beaten  into  unconsciousness  . 
punishment  administered  without  trial  and  consisted  of 
beatings,  torture  and  confinement  in  small  cages  -  mass 
punishment  for  individual  offences.  (Ringer  p.  13557“ 
13586) 

(d)  Padang  Camn  &  Medan  Camp. 

Except  for  accommodation  conditions  similar  to  Palenbang 
(Ringer  p.  13557-13586)  { 


18.  Timor  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands. 


(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 


I 

J 
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Sec*  12  Portuguese  civilians  interned  received  in¬ 
sufficient  food  resulting  in  many  deaths.  No  medical 

supplies.  (Ex.  1789  at  p.  1383^)  , 

(b)  Dilli  Gaol. 

Sec.  4(a)  Prisoners  beaten  and  tortured  during  Interro 
gation.  (Ex.  1795  at  p.  13844) 


19.  v'ake  Is: 
(1)  Princii 


li  Jima. 


:rocitie3  and  Incidents. 


^jsec.  1.4(a)  (a)  7  Oct.  43.  V'ake  Island  -  96  POW  exe- 

,0  I suted  by  machine  gun  fire  on  orders  of  Admiral  SAKIBARA 
,1  because  Japanese  feared  that  Amerlcpn  forces  would  invade 
12  island.  (Stewart  p.  14926-31?  Ex.  2036A,B,C  at  pp.  1 

I 

15  14973.) 

Sec.  1.4(a)  (b)  1^  Oct.  43  V’ake  Island  -  Sole  remain-  I 

I  ing  POV/  executed  personally  by  Admiral  SAKIBARA.  (Stewarll 
p.  14930,  Ex.  2036  A.B.C  at  pp.  14973) 


(2)  POW  and  Interi 


Camus. 


I  Indictment  Ref. 


21  !  f.o 


44  to  ^0  June  44 


d  Incidents 


Nil. 


25 
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Conditions  similar  to  those  last  previously  described  | 
except  that  during  this  period  rice  ration  fell  to  8 

ozs.  a  day,  (van'Nooten  13945-7)  ^ 

1- 2(a)(b)(c)(e)3<&5(al  (b)  ^^f^yp^Hoe  POW  C^.rujo: 

Conditions  as  previously,  described  except  that  in  May 

I  • 

1944,  Japs,  permitted  POW's  to  construct  effective  sani¬ 
tary  latrines.  By  this  time  300  PO’/  had  died.  (Ex,  182 

at  p.  14056)  ^  ^ 

See.  1.2(a)Cb)(c)(d)(e)3&5(a),  (c)  Lipng  POT/  Cagmi 

Conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1827  at 
p.  14059)  ■  •  •  ' 


2.  M 

Nil. 


;obar  Is_; 


3.  Borneo. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocltlefl  and  Incidents. 

4 

Sec.  1  &  12  (a)  1^  Feb.  1944:  In  retaliation  for  a  re¬ 

volt  against  the  Japanese,  58  male  Suluks  from  Mantananl 
(near  Jesselton)  were  arrested  aiid  killed  by  torture  or 
starvation  in  Jesselton  Prison.  (Ex.  1659 »  1660,  l66l 
at  pp.  13322-37) 

S^-c.  1  &  12  (b)  1^  Feb.  1944:  At  Mantananl,  the  Jap- 

/ 

anese  machine-gunned  the  Suluks,  including  women,  and 
subsequently , killed  the  wounded.  Following  this  25  wom^sn 
and  4  children  were  massacred.  The  Japanese  then  burney 
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the  village  and  destroyed  the  boats,  (Ex,  1659,1660, 1661  I 
at  pp  13322-37) 

S«e.  1  &  12  (c)  March  1944:  8  or  9  Suluks,  two  of 

whom  were  men,  the  remainder  women  and  children,  the 
youngest  a  baby-ln-arms  were  captured  on  the  mainland 
near  Jesselton,  kept  in  prison  for  6  weeks  and  then  exe¬ 
cuted.  Only  125  of  430  Suluks  survived,  as  a  result  ef 

the  various  killings,  (Ex,  1659  alJ  P»  13322)  1 

Sec.  1  &  12  (d)  Peb.  or  March  1944 t  All  males  over  12  I 

years  of  age,  numbering  37,  on  the  island  of  Dinawan 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  Jesselton  Prison,  None  ^f 
these  37  survived.  The  women  and  children  were  removed 
to  another  island  where  30  percent  of  them  died  as  a  re-  j 
suit  of  the  conditions.  Of  an  original  population  of  120 
I  only  54  remained,  all  of  them  women  and  children, 
j  (Ex.  1663,  1664  at  pp  13340-1) 

I  Sec.  1  &  12  (e)  About  ?!arch  1944:  All  males  who  could 

i  be  found  on  the  Island  of  Sulug,  were  arrested,  taken  to 
Jesselton,  and  all  29  perished.  .  About  40  women  and 
I  children  v/ere  removed  to  North  Boreno  where  25  died  from 
i  hunger  and  disease  during  forced  labour.  Only  59  sur- 

I 

'  vived  out  of  the  original  population  of  114  on  the  Island 
(Ex,  1659  at  p.  13322) 

Sec.  1  &  12  (f)  About  March  1944:  On  the  2  Islands  of 

Udar  all  male  adults  were  arrested  and  put  to  death.  45 


women  and  chiTdren  were  removed  to  North  Borneo  where  11  | 
died.  Only  35  out  of  an  original  population  of  64  on 
the  islands,  survived,  including  only  2  adult  males. 

(Ex.  1659  at  p.  13322) 

Spo.  1  &  12  (g)  Tpn  or  Feb  1944;  About  170  Chinese 

^  I 

and  other  prisoners  were  taken  from  Jesselton  Gaol  and  | 
executed.  (Ex.  I66O  at  p.  13322) 

Rea.  1  12  (h)  Early  1944:  At  Kota  Belud  Gaol,  8 

Binadens  -  2  men,  5  women  and  1  child,  were  beaten  over  i 

a  period  of  about  4  v/eeks  and  then  shot  by  machine-gun.  . 

(Ex.  1662  at  p.  12538) 

■go.,  i.4(a)(d)  (i)  Feb.  1944,  / V^rakan  4  Dutch  men 

who  attempted  to  escape,  were  recaptured  about  10  days 

later  beheaded.  (Ex.  I686  at  p.  13^95) 

Sec.  1  &  12  (i)  June  1944:  At  Bandjermasin,  Martinus 

Brahim  was  arrested  because  of  sc.spected  anti-Japanese 
feelings.  Before  and  during  the  interrogation  he  was 
brutally  tortured  in  various  ways.  (Ex.  1695  ; 

I 

p.  13512)  i 

Sec.  1  &  12  (k)  June  1944;  At  Pontianak,  some  1340 

Chinese,  Indonesian  and  Dutch  people  who  had  been  arrest¬ 
ed  in  October  1943  and  January  1944  for  conspiracy  again¬ 
st  the  Japanese,  were  murdered,  only  63  having  been  1 
given  a  court  marial.  (Ex.  I696,  1697  at  pp.  13514-20) 

!  Sec.  1  &  12  (1)  June  1944:  At  Kota  Baru,  7  Malay 
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citizens,  accused  of  murder  but  not  tried,  were  bay- 

^  onetted  to  death.  •  (Ex.  1700  P»  ^3525) 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps.  | 

^  Spr.  T.2(a)(d)&(e)^.5(&l  (a)  T^y^k^n  Camn:  Conditions  j 

as  previously  described.  Conditions  under  which  the  men  . 

^  I  worked  caused  the  death  rate  to  rise  during  May,  June  and; 

6  j  ! 

^  j  July.  (Ex.  1686  at  p.  13495) 

;  .goo,  i^:i.4(a)&5(a)  (b)  Rplikpapan  Camp:  Conditions  as 

8 

5  previously  described.  (Ex.  1691  at  p.  13504) 

.J  fipp.  T.2(aUbUd^&(e)^.4(aUc)(e)&5(al  (c)  KucMiig_Cam£*| 

n  Conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1673 j  1^74  at 
12  !  pp  13, 446-8)  At  Kuching  Gaol  conditions  continued  as 
15  '  before.  No  Defending  officer  was  allowed  at  trials,  J 
;  and  no  charge  was  made  before  trial  and  sentenc«. 
j  (Ex.  1667  at  p.  13410) 

'  fipp.  1  .P(aUb)roUdUpn.4(a)(c)(f)&5(Al  (d) 

:  Camp  Conditions  as  previously  described.  Rations  were 
I  reduced  to  5  oz  of  weevily  rice  and  a  small  quantity  of 
tapioca  daily  in  early  1944.  Tropical  ulcers,  berl  berl 

20  ' 

and  dysentery  became  prevalent.  (Stlcpewlch  13 » 3 55-7 

21  , 

and  Ex.  l668  at  p.  13j420) 

'  RPP.  i.2(dn.5(a)&(d).  (e)  Kuq],^  B^la^t  Conditions  con- 

2/,  tinned  as  before.  (Ex.  l655»  1656  at  pp.  13»312-3) 

2j  1  1  (Sc  12  (f )  Jesselton  Gaol:  Numerous  beatings 

tortures  and  hangings  of  Suluks  took  place.  In  May  and 
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June  1944,  there  were  258  men  and  women  in  the  gaol,  all 
of  whom  died  from  beatings,  disease,  dehydration  and 
shooting,  Chinese  and  other  local  people  received  the 
same  treatment  as  meted  out  to  the  Suluks.  None  of  the 
Chinese  had  been  glv'^n  a  trial  or  been  allowed  to  defend 
themselves.  No  medi--al  treatment  was  made  available. 
Many  died  each  day  as  result  of  floggings  and  torture. 

The  only  food  received  was  sago.  1659,1660  at 

pp.  13322-32  and  Ex,  lC65  at  p.  133*'-) 

(4)  Burnn  and  Slam  j 

(1)  Principal  Atrocltle.-^  Incidents. 

Sec.  12  (a)  Feb.  44;  Chavmoncr.  J  ie  Camp:  A  number 
of  sick  coolies  were  Innoculated  b;  .'(tpanese  and  died 


U  within  a  few  minutes.  In  dysenteiy  nut  coolies  were 


15 

16 

17 

I 

I 

18 

19 

20  ! 

I 

t 

21  I 

I 

22  i 

23  ' 

24 

25 


given  brown  sugar  mixed  with  deadly  poison  and  died  the 
next  day.  (Ex.  1574  at  p.  I3083) 

Sec.  12  (b)  June  44;  ^un  Ral  -  Japs  arrested  6  Kachlni 

and  executed  them  without  trial  as  the  Japs  alleged  that 
they  were  purchasing  food  for  allied  troops.  (Ex.  1549 
at  p.  12977) 

Sec.  1.4(a)  (c)  June  44;  HoPln  -  Three  allied  para¬ 

chutists  ?/ho  had  been  captured  by  Japanese  were  executed 
w/out  trial.  Another  who  had  been  badly  wounded  was 
given  no  medical  treatment  and  died.  (Ex*  1554  at  p. 


12986) 


r. 
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Sec  1, 


imp;  Internees  nale  and  female  were 


beaten  and  starved.  (Lx.  1555,  1557,..at‘{>«  12*991  and  Eit. 
1558  at  pp,  12993-4) 

Sec  1.2(aHb)&(e)1.5(a)  (b)  Tamarkan  Camp;  Sited  with¬ 


in  150  yards  of  2  bridges  and  within  200  yards  of  an 
Ack  Ack  bettery.  POV-  Camp  was  not  marked  as  such  in 
spite  of  repeated  requests  -  bombs  and  ack  ack  shrapnel 
frequently  fell  in  the  camp  resulting  in  numerous  pri¬ 
soners  being  killed  and  injured.  On  one  occasion  18 
POV'  were  thus  killed.  PO’"  were  beaten  and  ill  treated. 
Sick  compelled  to  work  on  railway  maintenance.  (Lloyd 
13037)  Ex.  1572  at  p.  13081  and  Ex.  1580  at  p.  I3098) 


I 

Part  of  ^’illiams  Force  retained  until  May  44  to  maintain  j 
rallwav  and  provide  fuel.  Conditions  similar  to  those 

*  I 

*;n  other  camps  of  Villlams  Force  (E.g.  60  Kilo  Camp)  | 

» 

but  food  was  worse  -  rice  and  peddy  melons,  ('’illiams  j 

13011) 


i; .  The  residual  serious  sick 


from  Burma-Siam  Railway  other  than  F  and  H  Force  were 
hospitalised  here  from  Jan  44  onwards.  8000  in  camp  by  | 

I 

March  -  ten  medlcaL  orderlies  and  3  POV  doctors  for  1000  | 

I 

patients  -  hospital  consisted  of  bamboo  huts  with  wooden 
floors  -  food  ration  was  cut  to  1/2  to  l/3rd.  of  that 


I 


4o,3or 

given  a  healthy  POW  -  no  beds,  bedding  or  other  hospital 
appurtenaijces  until  May  44  when  a  small  quantity  was 
received  -  nr  drugs  wer^  supplied  -  transfusion  of  blood 
and  secretions  from  convalescing  prisoners  to  sick 
prisoners  had  to  take  place  of  drugs  -  patients  medical 
orderlies  and  doctors  were  beaten.  (Coates  11434  -11440) 


Sec  1  <&  12  (a) 


:  At  Paro-Pare  Internment 


camp,  South  jVest  Celebes,  an  R,C.  Priest  was  thrashed  to 
doath  by  the  Japanese  who  considered  his  action  of  tramp¬ 
ing  down  the  ground  around  plants  with  bare  feet,  an  In- 
I  suit  to  the  Japanese  Army.  (Ex*  1811  at  p*  13921) 

I  Sec  1  &  12  (b)  March  1944:  At  Lolohata,  Halmehelra  a 
native  was  beheaded  without  trial  because  he  tried  to  savi 

I 

a  young  female  relative  from  the  Japanese.  (Ex.  1814 
I  at  p.  13926) 

I 

I  ( 2 )  POW  and  Internment  Camps* 


Macassar  POV/  Camp:  Same  conditions  as  previously  de¬ 
scribed.  (Ex.  1804,1805  at  pp*  13866-7) 

Sec  1.3.4(;a)(b)..5(a)(d)  and  12  (b)  Tellng  Internment 

Cnmp.  Menadot  Same  conditions  as  previously  described 
In  February  1944  dysentery  broke  out  and  10  men  died  but 
no  medicines  were  supplied  by  the  Japs*  12  men  only  were 
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allowed  into  the  hospital,  where  most  of  them  died. 

(Ex.  1810  at  p.  13920) 

Sec  1.^.4(a)  «Sc  6(a)  (c)  f!llltary  Prison,  yenado;  Same 

conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1813  at  p. 13923) 
Sec  ^(a)  (d)  Kockku  Camp.  Halmaheiras:  Same  conditions 

as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1806  at  p.  13875) 
iSec  1  &  12  (e)  Pare-Paro  Internment  Camp.  S.W. Celebes; 

j Severe  beatings  of  the  internees  was  a  regular  occur¬ 
rence.  (Ex.  l8ll  at  p.  13921) 

Sec  1  &  12  (f)  Aermadedi  Women’s  Internment  CamPiMffl^Aot 

i 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1812  at 

p.  13922) 

I  6.  China  other  than  Hong  Kong. 

I  (1)  Principal  Atrocitfp  and  Incidents. 

Nil 

(2)  PQW  and  Internment  CamPS. 

Sec  1.^.4(a)«^(a)8(a)  and  12.  (a)  Bridge  House.  Shanghai; 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1893  at 
P,  14165) 

Sec  2(a)^.^fa)8(d)  &  (e)  (b)  Mukden  Prison  Camp;  Same 

conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1905 »  1906,  ^ 

PP  14107-8  and  Ex.  1912-1913  at  pp.  14192-3) 

Sec  ^.4(a)q(a)8(e)  and  12  (c)  Haiphong  Road  Camp:  Con¬ 

ditions  as  previously  described.  Red  Cross  letters  .  ’ 
written  by  internees  were  destroyed  by  the  Japanese. 
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(Ex.  1893,1894  at  pp  14165-6  and  Ex.  I888  at  p.  14158) 

Sec  ^.5(a)  (d)  Camp  »C”  Yangchbw;  Conditions  as  pre- 

vlously  described.  ,  (E-x.  1893  8'^  P»  14165) 

See  ^.»?(a)  (e)  PoQtung  Internment  Camp:  Conditions  as 

described  previously.  During  1944  the  food  ration  was 
cut  by  36  percent.  (Ex.  1893  P*  14165 »  Ex.  19®4  at 
•p,  14186  and  Ex.  1908  at  p.  14189) 

Sec.  2(a)^.»^(a)8(e)  (f)  Kiane  V.’an  Prison  Cam^;  Con¬ 

ditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1907  at  p.  14188, 
Ex.  1909  at  p.  14190  and  Ex.  1915  at  p.  14195) 

See  1.4(a)(b)  (g)  Shanghai  Prison  Campt  In  Jan.  or  Feb 

1944,  50  American  prisoners,  as  punishment  for  trading 
their  personal  effects  for  money,  were  stripped,  taken 
out  into  the  snow,  and  given  the  water  torture  many  time^ 
They  were  also  beaten.  (Ex.  1895*  I896  at  pp.  14169-71) 
7.  Formosa. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  ;^nd  Incidents^ 

Nil 

(2)  POW  and  Intemopflt  Camps^ 

Sec  1.2(b)(d)&(e).^.4(a)«?(a)&(d)6(c)  (a)  K^renk?  PQW 

Campt  Conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1629  at 
p.  13208) 

Sec  1.2(a)(b)(d)&(e)^.4(a)5(a_l  (b)  KlnKa^eki  POV'  Csb£: 


Conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1640,  I63I 
at  pp  13210-24) 


J 
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^irJJkM§-P0W 

Canti:  '^or.c’l  i-’.ons  '■»«  ’5'’ev'.ou3 ly  d?.- <^i-’bnd.  As  o  rftsvlt  of 
the  hof.v;  work  one  Ceneral  who  had  'comple inert  of 

fopilnj'  '’i.c/  oi’m  wv.s  for'jod  to  co.it v.orkii.g,  died  in 
Kay  1944.  In  Juno  t  Hed  Cros.s  representative  vlslt- 

=»(’  the  caifp.  Officers  selected  by  the  T?rfiriese  were  per- 
iritted  tr  t-^  h.-’r.i,  but  were  ’•.cld  not  r.enticn  the 

'.vorltinv  cc’^.'^ition'^.  One  however,  did  inform  the  re¬ 
presentative  that  irrisoners  were  lompalled  to  do  work 
beyond  their  stretigirt  .  Fron  then  on  discipline  baoame 

even  noic  ‘severe,  e.nc.  food  racioji  reduced  even  niore*  At 

# 

this  tifia  the  cr'lsoners  were  alieady  alsrningly  thin  and 
in  poor  health.  Not  long  after  this  yrsxt,  a  new  rule 
v.ns  Introduced  'hat  POW  not  e.-.lcwad  to  get  under  their 
ruosquito  net.s  un-Jl  9  pn  -  thi.s  resv.’.ted  in  an  increased 
malar.^a  rate.  The  prisoners  were  i»-fcrr.ed  that  the 
lenevs  Convention  would  only  b  iuij’  tr  POV'  wnen  expedient. 
The  c&mp  was  ri.sitad  on  severr.l  occarions  by  Col.  SbZATA 
-  the  colonel  in  charge  of  adinini .«tration.  On  two  • 
occasions  rc. oresentetlves  fron  the  camp  were  pernltled  to 
put  troubles  to  him,  but  no  alleviation  of  any  condition.^ 
Tollowad.  Several  Japanese  generals  visited  the  canp, 
tut  they  f poke  only  to  the  Japanese.  (Brig.  Blackburn  at 
pp.  11553-tO) 

Fronc’i  irdo-^/hlr-e. _ _ _ _ 
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(1)  Prim 
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Sac.  1  &  12  (1)  June.  As  some  cases  of  disloyalty 

appeared  amongst  the  coolies  bringing  water  to  the  camp, 
the' Japanese  seized  a  19  year  old  boy  who  had  just  left 
work,  bound  him  to  a  tree  and  beat  him  violently.  He  was 
found  dead  the  next  morning  from  strangulation.  (Ex.  21] t 
at  p.  15307) 

(2)  PQW  and  Internment  Camps. 

Nil. 

9.  Hainan  Island.  1 

( 1 )  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents.  j 

Nil.  i 


(2)  PQW  and  other  camps. 


:d)&(V 


'a)  (a) 


-  as 


previously  described  except  that  rice  ration  had  again 
decreased.  (Ex.  1624,1625  et  pp  13202-3) 

Sec.  1  &  12  (b)  009! le  Camp  -  a<'  previously  described. 

(Ex.  1625  at  p.  13203) 

10.  Hone  Kong. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Nil. 

(2)  Pnw  and  Internment  Camp_s. 

Sec.  1.2(a)(bUcHd)&(e).3,4fa).«^(a)&(d)&8C^  (a)  ShM" 

shulpo  PQW  Camp:  Same  conditions  as  previously  described 
(Barnett  -  13j^7_and  Ex.  1603,  at  p._.1317Z 


Sec.  1.2< 


'A  *^1 


-ar 


■  ^.*1: 
M;"' 
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at  p.  I31BI) 

Sec  ^  &  q(a)  (b)  Argvle  Stre«»t  PCW  Camp:  Same  conditions 

as  previously  described.  (Ex.  16^6  at  p.  1318I) 

Sec  l.^.4(a)(b)(c)&5(a)  (c)  Rewen  Road  Military  Hospital. 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  I6O8  at 
p.  I31B4) 

11.  Japan 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents.  • 

^See  1.4(a)  (a)  ^1  Mav  1944 >  At  Fukuoka  No.  17  Camp  a 

U.S.  prisoner  was  brutally  bayoneted  for  the  theft  of  | 

food.  (Ex.  1917,1918  at  pp.  14197-201)  i 

I  I 

Sec  1.2(b)(e)^.^(a)  (b)  June  1944;  At  H.Q.  Prison  Camp,  1 

j Osaka,  a  POW  who  was  suffering  from  beri  berl  and  was 
j forced  to  continue  working  collapsed  at  work  and  died  a 
few  hours  later.  (Ex.  1936  at  p.  14236) 

Sec  1.2(b)(e)^.^(a)  (c)  June  1944:  At  H.Q.  Prison 

Camp,  Osaka,  a  POW  who  was  suffering  from  beri  beri,  ' 

Jaundice,  skin  ulcers,  dysentery  and  pains  in  the  stomach 
was  forced  to  continue  working  for  about  six  weeks,  fin-  | 
ally  died  on  the  way  to  hospital.  (Ex.  1936  at  p.  14236) 

(2)  PPW  and  Internment  Camps. 

Sec  1.2(a)(c)^.4(a)(c)<Sc«?(a)  (a)  HQ  Prison  Camp.  Osaka: 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1936  at 
p.  14236) 

jsec  2(a)&(e)  (b)  Camp  Dl.  Yokohoma.  Same  conditions  as  j 
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previously  described.  (Ex.  1942  at  p.  14246  and  Ex.  1948 
at  p.  14253) 

Sec  1.2(a)(b)(d)(e)'^<S:5(a)  (c)  Umeda  Bunsho  POW  Camp. 


Osaka.  Same  condl-lons  as  previously  described.  (Ex. 


1946,  1947  at  pp.  14251-2) 

ISec  1.2(b)(e)'^.4(a)<S:5Ca)  (d)  Camp  4.  Fukuoka.  Same  con¬ 


ditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1951  at  p,  14257) 


pj^?c  1.3.4(a)(c)5(a)(d)8(e)  (e)  Camp  5D.  Kawasaki.  Same 

I 

a  Iconditlons  as  previously  described,  (Ex.  1926  at  p. 


14223  and  Ex.  1952  at  p.  14258) 
n  .Sec  1.2(a)  (b)(c)(d)(e)3.4(a)5(a)&(d)  (f)  Hakodate  No,  1,. 


12 


Camp.  Same  conditions  as  previously  described,  (Ex,  1920 


13  at  p,  14203  and  Ex,  1950  at  p.  14255) 


U  |Sec  1.2(b)(d)(e)3.4(a)5(a)&(d)  (g)  Camp  No.  3.  Kobe. 

15  jSevere  beatings  continued  as  "reviously.  One  POW  had  his 

I 

Jaw  broken  in  two  places  as  the  result  of  a  beating.  He 
jwas  refused  medical  treatment  and  was  forced  to  continue 
(working.  (Ex.  1931  at  p,  14231,  Ex.  1937  at  p.  14239) 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


24 

25  :■ 


Sec  1.2(b) (d) (e) 3.4(a)  (h)  Camp  No.  17  Fukuoka.  Same  con- 

jdltions  as  previously  described.  (Ex,  1917  at  p.  14197 
and  Ex,  1929  at  p,  14229) 

I 

ISec  1  &  4(a)  (1)  Kamioka  POW  Camp.  Same  conditions  as 

previously  described,  (Ex.' 1927  at  p,  14224) 


:Sec,  1.2(bnd)(^:.3.4(a)5(a)<S:8(e)  (J)  Camp  4  B^Ngoet^u. 


'r  . 


Sane  conditions  as  previously  descr 
pp  14271-5) 


Sec  1  &  12  (a)  The  torture  of  Pr.  H.V/.Bolssevaln,  Mayo: 

or  Semarong,  by  the  Kempeltal  at  Djoernatan  jail,  con-  • 
tinned  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1747  p«  13676) 

Sec  1  &  12  (b)  Mprch:  Between  July  1943*  and  ?!arch  1944 

approximately  293  persons  were  executed  in  Java  without 
trial,  on  suspicion  of  anti-Japanese  activities.  This 
WPS  done  on  order  of  G.O.C.  Sumatra.  (Ex.  1760  at  p. 
13701) 


On  March  1st.  the 


Imperial  Japanese  Army  took  over  the  civilian  camps, 
food  sltuptlon  gradually  Imporved  a  little,  but  wasn’t 
sufficient  to  live  on.  At  times  additional  foodstuffs 


were  procured  from  the  sale  of  valuables.  Medical  sup¬ 
plies  received  from  the  Japanese  always  remained  in¬ 
sufficient.  Working  parties  were  supplied  each  day  to 
work  on  farms.  Corporal  punishments  were  inflicted  for 
trivial  or  no  offences.  (Ex.  1720  at  p.  13644) 


camp  there  were  cases  of  rape  and  forced  prostitution 
arranged  by  Kempeltal  Officials.  (Ex.  1725  at  p.  13652) 


2 


Sec  l,4(a)  (a)  Mav  44 »  An  Indian  POW  was  so  brutally 

beaten  that  his  leg  was  broken,-  He  was  then  executed  by 
hanging.  No  trial  for  any  offence,  (Ex,  1869  at  p, 14126) 
(2)  POr  and  Internment  Camps, 
l.^.4(a)&6(a)  (a)  habual;  Conditions  as  previously 

described,  (Ex,  1865  at  p,  14121) 

14,  New  Guinea, 


I  (1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents^ 

u  Sec  1.4(a)(b)  (a)  Aorilt  En  route  from  Wewak  to  Hollan- 

12  I  dla,  and  Indian  POV  complained  that  he  was  too  weak  to 

13  i  carry  his  load  and  asked  that  it  be  lightened.  He.  was 

14  j  bound  hand  and  foot  carried  into  4  feet  of  water  and  I 

'5  i  drowned.  (Ex,  I838  at  p.  14088)  I 


16  I 

17  ! 

18 

19 

20 

i 

22  ; 
23  ! 


24 


2'} 


i,4fftUb)(G)»?(a)  (b)  MfiXi  At  But,  a  party  of  100 

sick  Indian  POW  were  machine  gunned  and  killed  by  the 
Japanese  as  a  reprisal  for  the  action  of  some  Gurkha  in  : 

I 

signalling  Allied  Aircraft,  When  the  machine  gunning  was: 
over,  the  Japanese  threw  grenades  into  the  trenches,  (Ex, 

1839  at  p,  14089)  I 

Sec  1.  4(a)  .(c)  August!  At  Psrpo.two  Indian  POWs  were 
beaten  with  shovels,  taken  away  and  never  seen  again.  Thjc 
were  shot  and  killed  by  the  Japanese,  (Ex.  1840,  1841 
at  pp  14090-1) 
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...  (d)  E2i>  M  But  30  P0«  patients  were  to 

be  sent  to  the  big  Jap.  hospital.  28  of  those  were  kill 
ed  by  bayonettlng  or  shooting.  Two  escaped.  On  the  lOtji 
of  May  35  more  ivere  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital. 

34  were  killed  by  bayonettlng  and  buried  In  a  trench.  0n| 
e  caped.  The  others  escaped  from  camp  but  the  Japanese 
found  most  of  them  and  they  were  killed.  (Ex.  1837  at 
pp  14080-7) 

15.  SlngaPor<i»  and  Mnlaya* 

(1)  Atroclt.ies  and  Incident^. 

F.ac  1  <Sc  12  (a)  F.arlv  1944:  At  Penanf  Gaol  three  Chinese 

were  given  the  water  torture  and  died  as  a  result.  (Ex. 

1531  at  p.  12958) 

1  f,  12  (b)  PP  Wrrch  1944!  Accused  COIHARA  took  ove|: 

command  of  7th  Area  Army.  (Ex.  104  at  p.  690) 
n.o  1  A  12  (c)  u.r.b  or  Apr.  194^.  ’At  Outran  Road  Gaolj 

a  Creek  priest  was  kicked  to  death  by  one  of  the  guards. 

(Ex,  1511  at  p.  12912) 

■qpn.  1  (Sc  12  (d)  P6  May  1944;  Sone  of  the  56  civil  in- 

ternees  taken  from  Changi  Civilian  Camp  In  October  1943, 
were  still  undergoing  torture  at  old  YMCA  Building,  Sim 
pore.  (Rx.  1519  at  p.  12935) 

(2)  PQ^"  and  Internmept  Camps. 
p(n^.^.»^(p)&  (d_l  (a)  9^nnpi  CiviJIan  Internnieiit 

Gampt  In  May  1944,  the  aerodrome  upon  which  Ahangi-M 
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Camp  parties  hnd  been  working  since  1942  was  completed. 
The  3000-4000  civil  internees  were  then  moved  from  Changl 
Civilian  Internment  Camp  (Changi  Prison)  to  Slme  Road 
Camp  and  5800  troops  from  Changl  POW  Camp  and  Roberts 
Barracks  moved  in»  The  area  was  greatly  over-crowded*' 
and  accommodation  was  inaequate.  Nine  out  of  every  1^ 
men  were  without  boots  and  had  to  wear  wooden  clogs  whict 
had  been  made  in  the  camp.  (Ex.  1517  at  p.  12930)  220 
patients  from  Roberts  Barracks  were  housed  in  leaky  huts 
made  of  jungle  material.  Men  hod  to  lie  on  platform 
without  bedding  or  blankets,  a  span  of  6  feet  by  3  feet: 
being  available  for  the  purposes  for  each  man.  Medical 
supplies  and  dressings  were  almost  exhausted  and  the  Japs 
refused  to  supply  any  more.  (Ex.  1516  at  p.  12929) 

Sec  ^  &  5(a)(d)  (b)  Chanel  POV'  Campi  Paod  was  still  In¬ 

sufficient  and  men  had  by  this  time  lost  one  third  of 
their  weight.  In  May  1944  Just  before  camp  was  closed 
approximately  300  men  were  in  a  make-shift  malnutrition 
ward,  (Ex.  1517  at  p.  12930) 

fc)  Roberts  Barracks:  Early  in  1944  further  parties  had 
returned  to  Roberts  barracks  from  Burma— Thailand  Railvvay< 
They  were  in  the  same  condition  as  those  previously  de- 
crlbed.  All  personnel  shifted  to  Kranjl  or  Changl  Prison 
in  May  1944,  (Ex.  1516  at  p,  12929) 

S?9  li.3> 
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I  -  -  _ _ 

i  except  the  sick  food  and  treatment  improved  for  the  flrs1 
1  ! 

^  six  weeks,  then  "they  reverted  to  former  rations,  8  oz  of 

^  rice,  soup  and  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  daily 

^  end  lo  former  ill  treatment.  (Ex,  1511  at  p.  12912)  25 

5  percent  to  33  percent  of  inmates  were  sick,  they  recelvet 
^  no  medical  treatment  but  were  occasionally  visited  by  a 

7  doctor  who  decided  whether  to  send  them  to  Changl  Hos- 

8  pltal  or  not.  (Ex.  1514  at  p,  1292?) 

9  .16.  Solomon  Islands. 

10  Nil. 


17.  Sumatra. 


Nil. 


Les  and  Incidents. 


(2)  POVy  and  Internment  Camps. 

Sec  1.2(b)(e) '^.4(a)&5(a)  (a)  Ken*s  Civilian  Camp  - 

Palembang  (Used  for  the  Internment  of  women):  Same  as 

previously  described.  In  April,  1944,  there  was  a  chang 

In  the  administration  In  the  camp  and  the  army  took  over 
0 

from  the  civilian  administration.  All  the  POWs  were 
forced  to  till  the  land  to  plant  potatoes.  Everyone  haq 
to  go  out  on  these  working  parties,  but  the  sick  were 
allowed  to  work  shorter  hours.  There  was  no  water  In 
the  camp  other  than  that  obtained  from  four  wells,  whic) 
v/ere  dry  during  the  dry  season.  All  the  water  for  the 
carp  and  gardens,  had  to  be  carried  about  a  Quarter  of  t 


Spnitary  conditions  were  very  bad 

There  were  many  Instances  of 


Camp:-  Condition^  similar  to  those  previously  aescrioeu 
until  April  44  when  P0»’  were  shifted  to  Palembang  Jungle 
Camp  Group.  (Ringer  13562) 

Rer  1.2(a)(b)fn)(d)(e)1.4(a)5C^  (c)  Palembang  Jupp.^e 

Cnnp  Group;-  Accommodation  leaky  nttpp  huts,  overcrowded 
and  vermin  Infested.  Sanitation  flooded  trench  latrines 
no  bedding  or  mosquito  nets,  although  area  infested  with 
malarial  mosquitoes  -  attap  huts  for  hospitals  -.no  med¬ 
ical  eouipment  or  supplies  -  Japs  refused  to  allow 
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on  military  projects  -  sick  compelled  to  v/ork  to  fill  up 
quote  -  POW  beaten  at  work.  (Ringer  13562  -  13582). 
General  SAITO  visited  camp  In  April  44  but  did  not  give' 
POV'  the  opportunity  to  complain.  (Ringer  13594) 

Sec  1.2(p)(b)(c)(d)(e)'^.4(?»)5(a)  (d)  P^kan  Baru  - 

Central  Sumetrr».  Approximately  2,000  Dutch  and  British 
POV's  were  confined  In  this  camp*  Surroundings  were 
filthy;  accommodation  and  heavy  labour  started  Immedlater- 
ly.  Little  and  poor  food  was  provided.  Labour  consisted 
of  building  a  rollway,  under  the  guard  of  Japanese  sold¬ 
iers  from  the  Burma  railway  gang,  with  the  same  heavy 
driving  conditions.  Dysentery  was  unavoidable  because 
the  men  had  been  lodged  in  an  overcrowded  jail  at  Padang 
in  bad  sanitary  conditions,  together  with  native  coolies. 
No  medicine  was  supplied  and  no  dressings,  although  large 
stores  were  available.  The  number  of  sick  POV  rose  and  1 

'  I 

the  least  sick  had  to  work  in  the  garden,  170  shlpwreckec 
POVs  arrived  in  a  bad  condition  and  many  died  because  of 
bad  care.  The  death  rate  was  80  and  more  per  month  but 
forced  labour  was  still  increased.  The  Commander  showed  j 
no  interest  and  there  were  several  instances  of  brutality  ; 

i 

and  cruelty.  Repeated  appeals  were  made  for  improved  | 
conditions,  but  they  were  unavailing.  (Ex,  1769  at  p. 
13784) 

.  18.  Timor  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands. 


_  -i 


• ; 


« 


3ec  1  &  12  (a)  Soemba :  30  Europeans  interned  in  prison 

and  55  women  and  ohildren  Interned  in  a  5  room  house. 

All  Eur'^oeans  In  prison  thrashed  from  time  to  time  by 
Japs.  Money,  food  and  ether  possessions  of  internees  co: 


flscated  by  Japs.  (Ex.  1788  at  p.  I3834) 


nd  Chlch 


Ictnent 

Appendlx 


id  Grou 


(1)  Prinr<nal  Utrooltles  an^  .^ijpldents. 
^££^4ra)(b)AS(a^  (a)  -  At  Tan  Toey  POW 

attempted  to  steal  a  pair  of  binoculars.  WftiKJUt 
he  TNas  beaten  into  unconsciousness  3  times  with  a 

After  this  treatment  he  was 


ptnV:  /candle  by  the  Japs 
taken  to  hespital  by  his  fellow  prisoners  but  on  the 
follo\’  day  he  wa?  out  of  hospital  by  the  Japs 

and  oompollfed  to  lie  on  a  concrete  floor- with  one  blanket 

I 

13978,  Ex.  1822  ' 


(Van  Nooten  p 


He  subsequently  died 
at  p.  14053) 


3ec  1  &  4(a)  (.h)  Augus  t  44;  3  airmen  were  beheaded  wit 

out  trial  at  Galalla  POW  Carp.  (Ex,  I83I  at  p.  14Q.65J — 
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Sec  2(p)(S.(b)  (c)  Nov  44;  P0V»’  engaged  In  delousing  mlne| 
were  compelled  to  use  netal  hammer,  Fine  exploded  kill¬ 
ing  3  POW.  (Van  Nooten,  p,  13965) 


(2)  POW  and  Internment  C; 


i .  Con¬ 


ditions  differed  from  those  previously  described  to  the 
following  extent:  This  POW  Camp  being  still  unmarked 
and  having  Jap  gun  sites  therein  was  again  bombed  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  3  Australians  being  killed  and  other  Injured.  ; 
Sick  POY/  had  to  rebuild'  camp  from  soraps  resulting  in  re-|^ 

duced  accommodation  and  greater  overcrowding.  Food  re-  | 

i 

duced  to  8  oz,  of  rice,  in  November  no  rice  enly  9  oz. 

j 

tapioca  flour,  in  December  7^  oz,  tapioca  flour  and  1^-  '  | 
oz.  rice  (van  Nooten  p.  13945)#  Men  were  in  an  indescrlbi- 
ably  low  condition,  many  having  lost-  5®$^  of  their  weight.' 
Many  men  died  of  starvation  but  POW  doctors  not  allowed  to 
show  this  on  medical  certificate  (van  Nooten  p.  13961-3)# 
Sick  were  beaten  out  to  work  in  spite  of  fact. that  they 
could  only  hobble  along  on  crutches  (vfln  Nooten  p.  13968)^ 
Work  became  more  ar'duous  and  POV^  were  compelled  to  carry  ' 
huge  loads  over  8  mile  of  iunglo  country,  60^  of  men  en-f 
='aged  on  this  work  died,  (van  Nooten  p,  13968,  Ex,  1823, 

I 

at  p,  14054) 


Conditions  as  previously  described.  Camp  evacuated  in 


I 
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August  1944  by  which  tine  386  had  died  of  malnutrition,' 
disease  and  ill-treatmenti,  (Ex.  1825  at  p.  14056). 


>)  (b)** c 


(c)  Liang  POyv  Camp:  Con¬ 


ditions  as  previously  described.  Major  ANAMI,  Comrander 
of  all  POW  Camps  on  Ambon  Island  personally  took  part  in 
beating  prisoners.  (Ex.  1827  at  p.  14059) 


[aI  (d) 


Accommodation 


provided  for  POW  Carlving  in  August  1944  consisted  of  hul 
some  of  which  contained  rotting  corpses  of  previous  oc¬ 
cupants.  Remainder  of  camp  already  overcrowded,  4000 
.POV  having  12  sq.  ft.  per  nan.  Dally  -ration  I50  grams- 
of  rice.  No  medical  supplies  issued.  High  sickness  and 
d «ath  rate  among  POW,  Officers  and  men  made  to  work 
principally  on  loading  ships  and  constructing  trenches  T< 
Japs.  POW  beaten.  (Ex.  1826  at  p.  14057) 

Andaman  and  Nici  °r  Islands. 

(1)  Prlndlpa.l  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 


Sec  1  &  12  (a)  Oct.  44.  Andaman  -  Indian  beaten  and  tor 

ured  for  16  days  in  an  endeavour  to  make  him  confess  to  1 
charge  of  receiving  signal  lamps,  (Ex,‘  I615  at  p.  I319O 

I 

.  (’2)  FQV/  end  Internment  Camos. 


Nil. 

^  3«  Borneo. 

•  (1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incident^. 
'*(a)(b)  (a)  Aug*  to  Dec.  44.  At  Sandakan  Pt< 
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Botterlll  spent  two  periods  of  12  and  20  days  respective-p 
ly  In  the  "cage".  Given  no  food  at  all  for  the  first  7 
days  of  each  period;  received  a  drink  of  water  only  everj^ 

I 

other  thrid  day.  The  remainder  of  the  time  he  received 
half  tbF.  ordinary  ration.  He  was  beaten  many  times,  de*=* 
V'rlved  of  clothes  except  for  a  "G"-strlng,  and  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  no  blankets.  On  the  second  occasion  there 
were  17  others  in  the  cage  with  him  and  there  was  no 
room  to  lie  down.  (Ex.  1668  at  p.  13420) 

Sec  1.4(a)(b)  (b)  Dec.  44.  At  Sandakan  Pte.  Tyrell  and| 

4  others  were  sentenced  to  the  cage  for  the  duration  of 
the  wa.’  as  punishment  for  obtaining  extra  food.  All  5 
subsequently  died.  (Ex.  1668  at  p,  13420) 

Sec  1.4(a)(b)  (c)  Early  Dec.  44.  At  Sandakan. Pte.  Barbur 

died  as  a  result  a^ter  2  weeks  in  the  "cage"  as  a  result 
of  ill-treatment  and  exposure.  (Ex.  1668  at  p.  13420)  j 

I 

Sec  1  &  12  (d)  Aug.  44.  At  Slngkawang,  120  Chinese  of  j 

whom  only  17  were  tried,  were  executed  for  conspiracy,  j 
The  17  had  been  tortured  and  had  signed  confessions  before 
the  trial. ‘  (Ex.  1698  at  p.  135PO)  I 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps.  I 

Sec  1.^.4(a)  &  ^(a)  (a)  Tarakan  Camp.  Conditions  con-  i 

tlnued  as  previously  described.  .Prisoners  exposed  to  ! 
Allied  air  attacks  which  began  in  November  1944.  After 
the  first  air  attack  treatment  of  prisoners,  particularly 
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ecane  worse 


of  Europeans 


Conditions  as 


(Ex.  1691  at  p.  13504)  ; 

a)  (c)<S:5(a)  (c)  Kuching  Camp>  Ccn 

ditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  I673»l674  at  pp. 

13446-8)  I 

Sec  1.2(d)^.5(a)(S:(d)  (d)  Kuala  Belat  Camp.  Conditions  ais 

« 

previously  described.  (Ex.  I655»l656  at  pp.  13312-3)  ' 


previously  described 


Camp.  Conditions  continued  to  be  bad  and  by  the  end  of 
1944  rations  had  been  greatly  reduced  to  4  oz*  of  rice  p.lus 
a  small  quantity  of  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  occaslqn- 
ally  greens 

of  7  per  day  from  ulcers,  beri  beri  and  dysentery.  A 
total  of  400  had  died  by  Feb.  1945.  (Ex.  I668  at  p.  134 


From  the  end  of  1944  men  died  at  the  rate 


Sec  12  Aug.  44.  Bur?"ese  beaten  and  killed  by  Japanese 
Naungkko  for  denying  knowledge  of  British  troops  in  are 
(Ex.  1^48  at  p.  1297'). 

(2)  POV/  and  Internment  Camps. 


on  -  food  was  bad  -  internees  ate  dogs,  rats  and  snakes 


90  percent  suffered  from  beri  beri,  pellagra  and  other 

(Ex,  1555,1557,1558  at  pp  12991-4 


forms  of  malnutrition 
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Sec  1.2(a)(b)(d)'^.5(a)  (b)  Ta’narkan  Camp.  PO?'  suffe^in^ 

fron  fever,  dysentery  and  malnutrition  -  deaths  at  rate  cf 
2  per  day  during  one  month  -  sick  were  ccmpelled  to  work 
on  railway  maintenance.  POV/  were  kicked  and  beaten  at 
work  -  drugs  not  supplied  to  cure  sick.  (Lloyd  p.  13037*^ 

8  and  Lx.  1563  at  p.  13058  and  Ex.  1572  at  p,  I308I) 

Sec  l;?.4(c)(S:5(a^  (c)  Nakomnaton.  Slight  improvement  . 

from  July  44  when  a  large  Red  Cross  consignment  arrived 
including  hospital  equipment  and  drugs,,  otherwise  con¬ 
ditions  same  as  previously  described.  Sept,  44  an  un¬ 
marked  POW  Camp  on  railway  at  Mom  Pladuk  17  miles  away, 
was  bombed  and  100  POW  were  killed  and  over  100  wounded. 
Japs  refused  to  allow  medical  personnel  from  Nakompaton 
to  go  to  assistance.  In  Lee.  44  PO^"  were  mass  punished 
by  being  made  to  parade  for  36  hours  on  account  of  esoape| 
of  one  out  of  7000  -  patients  were  laid  out  in  the  open 
for  the  whole  night.  (Coates  p.  11440-1) 

5.  The  Celebes  and  Surrounding  Islands. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  l,4(a)(b)  (a)  Sept.  44.  At  Tomohon,  near  Manado, 

two  American  airmen  were  executed  without  trial  or  court 
martial,  (Ex,  1798  at  p,  13846) 

Sec  1  &  12  (b)  Se"-t.  44.  At  Soegl,  Morotal,  3  natives 

were  beheaded  without  trial.  A  fourth  native  whom  the 
Japs  attempted  to  execute  at  the  same  time,  lived  and 
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escaped,  (Ex.  I8l6  at  p.  13927) 

l,4(a)(b)  (c)  Oct,  44.  At  Toll-Toll,  South  West 

Celebes,  8  American  POV.'  airmen  were  beheaded,  (Ex. 

1799  at  p.  13852) 

l,4(a)(b)  (d)  Nov,  44.  At  Kendarl,  South  East 

Celebes,  9  American  POV/  airmen  were  executed  by  order 
I  of  Admiral  OSUGI.  (Ex.  1800  at  p.  I3852) 

I 

I  (2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps. 

3ep  ^i2(^)(b)(c)(d)Xe)3.A(a)(c)5(a) (d )&8(e)  (a)  f<acassai 

Ppv  Camp.  Conditions  as  previously  described,  (Ex. 
1804,1805  at  pp  13866-7) 

^1  (b)5(a)  (d)<S:  12  (b)  Pellng  Internment  namp. 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  Work  was  heavy 
and  food  Insufficient,  ’^any  of  the  men  became  sick  and 
died  from  starvation,  malaria,  etc.  -  they  received  no 
treatment.  The  Japanese  doctor  pave  the  Internees  no 
medicines  or  treatment,  and  the  only  times  he  cane 

I 

through  the  camp  It  was  to  buy  watches  from  the  Internees, 
The  sick  were  put  In  the  nearby  gaol  where  they  died 
from  starvation  and  Illness.  Of  15O  Internees,  68  died, 

5  killed  by  bombing.  (Lx.  1804,  1805  at  pp  I3866-7  and 
Lx.  1810  at  p.  13920) 

^i^Xq)<S:5(a)  (c)  Military  Prison.  Menndo.  Con- 

I 

(lltlons  as  previously  described,  (Ex,  I813  at  p.  13923^ 
j^ec  1  12 — (d)  Pare-Pare  Interriment_CgmD.  S.W.Cflifthog^  __ 
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camo  conditions  as  previously  described.  In  October  194^ 
the  camp  was  destroyed  by  an  Allied  air  raid  and  the 
camp  was  moved  to  Bod Joe,  4  miles  away.  (Ex.  l8ll  at 


p.  13921) 


i»  The  internees 


lived  iz.  cowsheds  and  pigsties.  Sanitary  riondltlotia  vf^v* 
extremely  bad.  In  November  1944  a  dysentery  epidemic 
broke  out  and  of  the  600  internees,  400  were  suffering 
from  dysentery  and  25  died  from  it.  Food  was  Insufflc?- 
lent  -  no  meat,  and  vegetables  had  to  be  smuggled  in. 
.(Ex.  1811  at  p,  13921) 


)ec  5(i 


Medical 


supplies  and  medical  treatment  withheld.,  (Ex.  1806  at 
p.  13875) 

Sec  ^.5(a)(d)  (g)  Teragan  PO'"  Camp.  Halmaheiras.  Food 

was  insufficient.  About  two-third*  of  the  POV'  had  no 
footwear  and  had  to  work  bare-footed;  as  a  result  they 
contracted  sores  which  spread  quickly  and  often  resulted 
in  permanent  disability  and  some  deaths.  Many  con¬ 
tracted  berl  berl  and  suffered  from  general  debility- 
some  died  from  it.  No  Indian  was  permitted  to  go  to 
hospital  however  sick  he  was..  (Ex.  1806  at  p.  13875) 

Sec  1  <Sc  12  (h)  Menado  Civil  Gaol.  150  Internees  were 
put  in  this  gaol  on  10  Sept.  44;  they  received  no  water 
or  food  for  3  days,  and  thereafter  only  a  little  food. 


Some  died  from  dysentery  and  lack  of  food.  On  24  Oct 
all  but  the  very  sick  were  moved  out.  Most  of  the  16 

f 

sick  internees  left  in  the  gaol  died.  (Ex.  1810  at  p 
13920) 

6.  China  other  than  Hong  Kong. 


Sec  l.f4(a)(b)  'At  Hankow,  3  captured  airmen  were  marche 
through  the  streets  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  severely  beaten,  and  then  covered  with  gasoline 
and  burned  to  death.  (Ex.  I89I  at  p.  14162)  ■ 


(a)  Bridge  House.  Shangh 


Conditions  as  previously  described  continued  to  exist. 
(Ex.  1893  at  p.  14165  and  Ex.'  1900,  1901  at  pp  1417'8-9) 
Sec  2(a). 3. 5(a)  (b)  Mukden  Prison  Camp.  Conditions  as 


previousl?  described.  The  camp  was  still  not  marked  as 
POV/  camp,  and  on  7  December  1944  in  a  B-29  raid,  19  POV' 
were  killed  and  3O  seriously  injured.  (Ex.  1905-1906  at 
pp  14187-8  and  Ex.  1912,1913  at  pp  14192-3) 

Sec  3.4(0) .5(a)&12  (c)  Haiphong  Road  Camp.  Conditions 


as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1893  at  p.  14165) 

Sec  3.5(a)  (d)  Camb  "C".  Yangchow.  Same  conditions  as 


previously  described 


Conditions  as 


previously  described.  During  this  winter  n 
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supplied,  thought  temperature  was  as  low  as  20  degrees  F 
Food  ration  continued  to  decrease  until  below  standard 
necessary  to  maintain  health*  Prisoners  received  no 
breakfast  and  the  other  meals  were  inadequate.  (Ex.  189^ 
at  p.  14165,  Ex.  1904  at  p.  14186,  and  Ex.  1908  at 
p.  14189) 

3ec  2(a). ^.q(a). 8(e)  (f)  Kiang  Wan  Prison  Camp.  Con¬ 

ditions  as  previously  described.  Americans  received 
smaller  ration  than  other  prisoners.  POW  suffered  from  i 
bad  skin  infections.  No  medical  attention.  No  clothingj 
Issued.  Sanitary  facilities  very  bad.  (Ex.  1900  at  ! 

t 

p.  14178,  Ex.  1907  at  p.  14188,  Ex.  1909  at  p,  14190  and' 
Ex.  1915  at  p.  14195) 

Sec  4(d)  (g)  Ward  Road  Gaol.  In  October  44  an  American 

POV'  escaped,  was  recaptured  and  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prloonnent.  (Ex.  1908  at  p.  14189) 

1/  ' 

Sec  1.^.4(a)  (h)  CKungcheateh  Camp.  Manchuria/  Accomnod-' 

IS 

j  atlon  overcrowded  and  dirty.  Beatings  occurred.  Howevei  , 

20  I  conditions  were  not  as  bad  as  in  other  camps.  (Brig. 

21  I  Blackburn  p.  11599) 

22!  DEFENCE  EVIDENCE  re  para*  (b)  MUKDEN  -  Red  Cross  Inspect-| 

73 

24 

I 

25  medical  treatment  and  equipment  satisfactory  -  recrea- 

,  tion  facilities  available.  (Ex.  tl'^6  at  n.  2771.7J - 


'  ion  6  Dec.  44  hygiene  satisfactory  -  air  raid  precaution^ 

I 

I  taken  -  same  quantity  of  rations  to  POW  as  to  Guard  - 


renko  POV 


Conditions  as  ireviously  described 


Conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1620  at  p. 
13196  and  Ex,  16 31  at  p.  13224) 

Sec  1.4(a)  (c)  Gamp  Haito.  The  prisoners  were  illtreat' 

Some  were  thrown  into  the  water  trough,  their  heads  held 
under  water  by  order  of  the  camp  commander ?  they  were 
then  stipped  and  beaten.  A  number  of  men  in  this  camp 
died  of  brainfever,  (Ex.  I632  at  p.  13226) 


8,  French  Indo-Chin 


Sec  1  &  12  A  radio  detection  finder  of  the  Kampei  Tai 
detected  waves  sent  out  by  a  secret  sending  station, 
After  about  45  days  all  of  the  members  of  the  net  were 
known  and  arrests  wei;e.ina,de..  ..Thirty  were  arrested  and  1! 
were  released  and  the  remaining  15  sent  to  the  Saigon 
Kempai  Tai.  By  submitting  to  torture  these  15  confessed 
that  the  atatlon- )  had  been  in  direct  communication  with 


^0,32^ 


Tribunal  of  Japanese  Kempal  Tai  and  were  executed.  Three 

2140  at  p,  15350) 

(2)  PQV/  and  Internment  Cemps'. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


iternmeni 


I.  Con¬ 


ditions  as  previously  described  except  that  rice  ration 
had  fallen  to  200  grams  and  issue  of  meat  and  vegetables 
ceased.  (Ex.  1625  at  p.  I3203) 


Sec  1  &  12  (b)  Cot 


(Ex.  1625  at  p.  13203) 


-  As  previously  described. 


Nil. 


Set;  l^liOiblCc)(d)(e).3.5(a)(d).8(d)Xe)  (a)  Sh^mghujES- 

Camp*  Conditions  as  previously  described.  A  Hod  Cross 
representative,  Mr.  ZINDEL,  visited’  the  camp  in  August 
1944.  The  OR's  were  forced  to  go  out  and  Indulge  in 
sports  during  his  visit.  An  officer  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Naval  Volunteers  was  beaten  about  the  head  with  a  sheathi 
sword  until  he  became  unconscious,  because  he  complained 


a  prisoneri 


Sec  1.4(a)  (a)  Dec.  44.  At  Kobe  No.  3  Camp 

was  stripped  naked  In  front  of  the  guard-room  and  severej 
ly  beaten  with  fists,  rifle  butts  and  wooden  swords.  He 
was  then  put  in  the  guard-room  with  no  clothes  and  only 
-  average  temperature  at  this  time  was  20 
ow  zero.  He  was  taken  out  and  beaten  dally 
,  after  which  he  went  mad  and  died.  (Ex.  193 

at  p.  14231,  and  Ex.'  1937  at  p.'  14239) 

1.4(aK‘5(a)  ( b)  About  Dec.  44.  At  Ofuna  Naval  Pri- 


one  blanket 


beaten  so  brutally  that  he 


son  an  American  pilc6.’  was 
became  paralysed  from  the  hips  down 
tlnued  to  beat  him  and  he  died  after  about  a  week  of  thl 
treatment,  (^ix.  .1934  at  p.  .14235) 

(2)  POV  and  Internment  Camps. 

Osak 


The  Japanese  con 


Prison  Camp 


Conditions  as  previously  described 
14236) 


Conditions  as  pre 


viously  described,  ,(Ex.  .1942  at  p,  14246) 
Sec  1.2(a)(b)(d)(e)3.&5(a)  (c)  Umeda  Bun 
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Osaka.  Conditions  as  previously  described,  (^x.  1946 
1947  at  pp.  14251-2) 

Sec  1.2(b)  (e) .  3. 4(a)<&5(a)  (d)  Camp  4.  Fukuoka.  Con¬ 

ditions  as  previously  described.  During  an  epidemic  of 
mumps  in  December  1944,  the  sick  had  to  continue  to  go  tcj 
work.  (Ex.  1951  at  p.  14257) 

Sec  1. 3.4(a)  (c)  .5(a)  (d)  .8(a)  (e)  Camp  5D.  Kawasaki.  Con-| 

ditlons  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1926  at  p.  14223) 
SeQ  1.2(a)(b)(c)(d)(e).3.4(a) .5(a>(d)  (f)  Camp  1.  Hako- 

da^.  Conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  1920 
at  p,  14203) 

Sec  1.2(b)(d)(e).3.4(a).5(a)(d)  (g)  Camp  3.  Kobe.  Con- 

ditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  I931  at  p,  14231 
and  Ex.  1937  at  p.  14239) 

^ec  l,2(b)(d)(e).l.(S:4(a)  (h)  Camp  17.  Fukuoka.  Con¬ 

ditions  as  previously  described.  The  Allied  Senior  Med¬ 
ical  Officer  was  confined  in  the  guardhouse  from  Oct.  12 
to  18,  for  writing  to  the  Japanese  doctor  complaining  of 
sick  men  being  forced  to  work  in  the  mine,  (Ex.  1917  at 
p;  i4197  and  Ex.  1929  at  p,  142^9) 

Sec  1  4(a)  (1)  Kami  oka  POV’  Camp.  Conditions  as  pre¬ 

viously  described.  (Ex.  1927  at  p.  14224) 

Sec  l,2.(b)(d)(e).  3. 4(a). 5(a). 8(e)  (J)  Camp  4B.  Naoetsu. 
Conditions  as  previously  described.  Between  Pec.  42  and 
Aug.  44  there  were  60  deaths,  caused  by  ill-treatment  and 
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lack  of  food.  Prince  TOKUGAVA  visited  the  camp  at  one 
time.  (Chisholm  p.  14272,14276) 


Food 


Insufficient.  Beatings  a  common  occurrance;  mass  beatings 
also  occurred.  No  heat  during  the  winter  and  snow  drift¬ 
ed  in  through  cracks  in  the  walls.  Red  Cross  parcels 
were  stolen  by  the  Japanese.  Several  airmen  died  as  a 
dlrertt  result  of  ill-treatment.  (Ex.  1934  at  p.  14235) 
Sec  1.3.4(a)rb)  (1)  Yokkaichi  PQV’  Camp.  Excessive  and 


Sec  1.3.4(a)(.b)  (1)  Yokkaichi  PQV’  Camp.  Excessive  and 

illegal  punishment  for  minor  infractions.  Several  POW 
w'bre  strung  up  on  ladders  so  that  their  feet  could  not 
touch  the  ground,  and  made  to  stay  in  that  position  for 
three  or  four  hours  at  a  time  for  several*  days.  Some¬ 
times  weights  were  placed  on  their  feet.  VTiile  in  that 
position  they  were  beaten  and  salt  was  generally  thrown 
into  the  open  cuts.  During  this  treatment  they  were  ‘  i 
given  no  food.  (Ex.  1938  at  p.  14240) 

Sec  1.2(a)(b), 4(a), 5(a), 6(a)  (m)  Hirohata  °rlson  Camp. 

Beatings  were  commonplace,  many  being  so  severe  ns  to 
result  in  physical  disability.  About  the  end  of  August 

t  ,  • 

1944  a  prisoner  who  failed  to  salute  a  Japanese  was  knock¬ 
ed  down,  given  40  to  50  strokes,  given  the  water  cure  for 
about  an  hour,  and  then  beaten  into  unconsciousness.  He 
was  forced  to  work  the  next  day.  POW  were  compelled  to 
work  on  military  operations.  At  no  time  during  air  raids 


/ 


I 


were  prisoners  ?lven  the  opportunity,  to  seek  shelter. 
Public  exhibition  and  exposure  to  ridicule  of  POV'  a 
common  occurrance.  (Ex.  1939  et  p.  14242) 
wee  4(c)  (n)  Camp  3.  Fukuoka.  Collective  punishment  was 
often  inflicted  on  groups  of  POY’  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  Japanese  officer  in  charge  of  the  camp.  Protests 
were  ignored.  (Ex.  1940  at  p.  14243) 

Sec  5(a)  (o)  Sendevu  POV  Camp.  Japanese  medical  office 

a  S/Sgt*  -  refused  to  allow  the  Allied  doctor  to  give 
medical  attention  to  the  sick,  (Ex.  19^9  at  p.  14254) 


Capt.  Wernlck,  after  being  severely 


tortured  by  the  Kempei  Tal  was  beheaded  with  13  others  atj 
Antjol.  They  had  been  sentenced  by  Court  Partial,  Bata-  ^ 
via.  (F-x.  1751,  Pt  p. ’13685)  | 

.  (2)  P0\ 


nd  Internment  Camps 


Conditions  same 


as  previously  described.  Red  Cross  parcels  were  distrib¬ 
uted,  after  which  the  Japnnese  had  stolen  part  and  after 

ordering  all  the  tins  and  containers  to  be  emptied  im- 

« 

mediately.  The  Kempei  Tal  would  often  visit  the  camp. 
Vhen  the  victims  of  the  Kempei  Tal  returned  to  the  camp 
they  would  be  physical  wrecks.  Several  people  did  not 
return  and  were  later  reported  to  have  died^  (Ex.  1720 _ 


ot  p.  13644) 
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oeo  1  &  12  (b)  Thlhpplt  -  V’ornen  Internees  Camp.-  Accon- 

nodation  was  rec'^onably  sufficient  until  Dec.  44,  Food 

was  always  Insufficient.  Vomen  and  children  were  fori'od 

to  work  -  some  of  which  w-’s  ' extra  heavy  work.  After  the 

command  of  the  cemp  was  changed  In  Sept. /Oct.  there. were 
% 

many  beatings  administered  by  the  Japanese.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  ’'r.  Leeman  was  kicked  In  the  abdomen  by  a  Jap- 

$ 

j  anese  guard  and  died  on  his  way  to  the  hospital.  (Ex. 

172?  at  p,  13646) 

j  Sec  1  d.  12  (c)  Banloeblroe  Camp  10.  Continual  lack  of 

I  food.  As  a  result  of  this  there  was  a  lot  of  smugellng 
I  between  Internees  and  HEIHO  Guards,  Because  of  the 
I  smuggling  a  mass  punishment  was  Inflicted  on  150  women. 

I 

j  The  guards,  at  the  direction  of  the  Camp  Commander,  ’’  •  •• 

^  thrashed  the  women  with  whips  and  fists  and  after  this 

j  100  of  the  150  were  mlven  50  blows  with  a  leather  whip 

I  ' 

by  the  Japanese.  (Ex.  1723  at  p,  I3648) 

Sec  1  &  12  (d)  Karang  Panas  Internment  Camp.  Feb.  44  to 

I 

Nov.  44  -  Camp  overcrowded  with  men,  women  and  children 

1 

40  centimetres  width  per  person  -  Internees  compelled  to  , 
to  work  6  hours  a  day  and  then  do  their  own  camp  fatigues;  - 
work  very  heavy  -  Internees  kicked  and  beaten  -  food  270 
grams  of  rice  and  I80  grams  flour  dally.  No  adequate 
medical  attention  -  Japs  sought  to  check  Infantile  para- 


s  outbreak  by  compelling  old  men  to  live  In  the  same 


quarters  with  women.  (Ex.  1724  at  p.  I3650) 


Camp.  Women  and  young  children  transferred  here  from 
Karang  Panas  in  Nov  44  -  8000  crowded  into  accomrodati' 
Intended  for  3OOO  -  Internees  compelled  to  work  long  hou 
at  heavy  work  -  Internees  v*<»re  thrashed  -  collective 
punishment  such  as  deprivation  of  food  was  Inflicted  for 
Individual  offences  -  Kempei  Tai  visited  camp  to  Inflict 
punishments.  (Ex.  1724  at  p.  I365O) 


wouen  and  children  held  for  interrogation  -  daily  ration  I 
120  grams  dry  rice  -  cells  were  grossly  overcrowded, 

1 

occupants  not  having  space  to  lie  down.  Eventually  re-  j 
lations  of  prisoners  were  able  to  make  payments  for  food  1 
to  the  authorities,  but  the  ration  was  still  insufficient 


Sanitation  was  appalling,  resulting  in  many  cases  of 
dysentery.  The  prisoners  were  subjected  to  cruel  punish¬ 
ments  which  Included  floggings,  electric  current  being 
passed  through  the  body,  suffocation  by  immersion  in  water, 
which  often  resulted  in  unconsciousness.  Men  would  be  I 


kept  /»tandlng  for  four  days  and  nights  without  food  and 
drink,  and  thrashed  every  three  or  four  days.  Putting, 
cigarettes  and  cigars  on  all  parts  of  the  ,body  was  also  a 
very  common  form  of  punishment.  Prisoners  died  from  ill- 
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treatment  received  during  interrogation.  (Ex.  1752  at 
p.  13687) 

Sec  1  <Scl2  (g)  Bant.^eng  Prison.  Cells  here  were  over-  . 
crowded,  35  being  acconrodated  in  cell  built  for  13,  and 
for  a  time  prisoners  had  to  sleep  on  the  cement  floor. 
Hygienic  conditions  were  abominable,  drinking  water  came 
from  a  hole  in  which  dysentery  cases  bathed.  Many  pri¬ 
soners  were- Infected  with  bacllliary  dysentery.  Medical 
supplies  were  totally  inadequate  and  the  sick  ward  was 
filthy  and  new  patients  brought  in  were  promptly  Infected 
with  dysentery.  The  food  situation  was  so  bad  that  phy¬ 
sically  strong  and  healthy  prisoners,  soon  look  emaciated 
and  finally  died  of  hunger,  sometimes  in  as  short  a  time 
as  1^-  to  2  months  -  750  calories  a  day.  Prisoners  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  for  6  hourp  dally  in  the  sun.  Prisoners 
were  interrogated  and  tortured,  similar  to  those  des¬ 
cribed  at  Bandoeng  Police  Headquaters,  Inflicted.  (Ex. 
1752  at  p.  13687) 

13»  New  Britain. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  1.4(a.).5(a)  (a)  26  July  44:  A  Chinese  soldier  was 
clubbed  to  death  at  Rabaul  because  he  was  too  ill  to  work 
(Ex.  1863  at  Pi  14120) 

Sec  1.^.4(e):'5(a)  (b)  July  44.  A  N.Z.  Airman,  POW,  died 

as  the  result  of  malnutrition  and  dysentery.  After  being 
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shot  down  he  was  cruelly  ill-treated.  He  had  been  bound 
by  ropes  to  which  fish  hooks  had  been  attached  in  such  a 
way  that  whenever  he  moved  his  head,  the  fish  hooks  would 
pierce  his  face.  (Ex.  1866  at  p.  14123) 

Sec  1.3.4(a)  (c)  Nov,  44.  .  An  Indian  work  party  of  35 

were  at  Nishlzakiyama.  They  were  starved  and  two,  for 
allegedly  stealing  rice,  were  taken  away  by  the  Japanese 
and  executed- without  trial.  (Ex.  1870  at  p.  14127) 

Sec  1.4(a)  (d)  Nov.  44.  A  USA  plane  was  forced  down  in  i 

I 

the  Totabil  Area.  The  pilot  was  captured  by  the  Japanese 
and  beheaded  an  hour  later.  Some  flesh  was  cut  from  th(j 
body  and  later  eaten  by  about  150  Japanese,  mostly  offi¬ 
cers.  (Ex.  1873  at  p.  14129) 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps. 

j 

Rabaul. 

Sec  1« 4(a) .5(a)  Conditions  similar  to  those  previously 
described.  (Ex.  1865  at  p,  14121) 

14,  New  Guinea. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Inaldmta. 

Sec  1.4(a)  (a)  Dec.  44.  At  Ranlmboa  an  Indian  officer 

and  NCO  complained  that  a  Japanese  had  taken  things  from 
them.  The  Indians  had  their  hands-  tied,  were  taken’  into 
the  bush  and  shot.  (Ex.  1842,1843  at  pp  14092-3) 

Sec  1.4(a)(b)  (b)  Oct,  44.  Two  American  POV/  were  execut¬ 

ed  by  the  Japanese.  This  was  done  on  the  orders  of  Capt* 
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Ono,  because  the  Anericens  had  bombed  his  battery.  (Ex. 
1846  at  p.  14096) 

Sec  1.4(a)  (c)  July  44.  On  Noemfoor  Island,  17  Indone¬ 
sians  were  tied  and  bayonetted  by  the  Japanese.  Two  es¬ 
caped  and  at  least  14  of  the  remainder  were  killed.  (Ex. 
1849  at  p,  14101) 

15. Singapore  and  fTalava. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Nil. 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps. 

Sec  2(a)(b)(o) . 3.5(a)(d)  (a)  Changl  Gaol.  (Formerly 

Civilian  Internment  Ca”’p)  Food  ration  greatly  reduced 
finally  resulting  In  gorss  emaciation  and  tremendous  In¬ 
crease  In  sickness  rate.  Failure  of  Japs  to  supply  cloth¬ 
ing  to  replace  worn  out  clothing  together  with  lack  of 
reasonable  food  gave  rise  to  an  outbreak  of  pellagra. 

Sick  were  placed  on  half  rations.  On  account  of  numbers 
of  men  required  by  Japs  for  working  parties,  sick  men  had 
to  be  employed  on  camp  work.  (Ex.  1516,  1517  at  pp 

12929-30) 

Sec  1|  3.4(r»)  (c)(f)  .5(a)(d)  (b)  Outram  Road  Gaol.  Pre¬ 

viously  described  conditions  continued.  (Ex.  151I  at  p. 
12912) 

16.  Solomons.  Gilberts.  Nauru  and  Ocean  Islands. 
_ 111  Principal  &trr.r1t.1ps  and  Tnp,tdent&^ - 
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Sec  1.4(e)  kt  Bougainville  9  Ambonese  POV  were  shot  wltlji 
out  trial  because  they  were  alleged  to  have  stolen  food 
from  a  food  go-down.  (Lx.  1876  at  p.  14132) 

(2)  POV'  and  Internment  Camps. 

Nil. 

17.  Sumatra: 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  1  &  12  July  44.  At  Tandjong  Karong,  South  Sumatra, 
a  60  year  old  Meester  Cornells,  was  tortured  and  beaten 
by  the  Japanese  because  he  was  suspected  of  espionage. 

The  Kenpel  Tal  officers  of  the  prison  condoned  the  Ill- 
treatment  and  tortures.  (Ex.  1776  at  p.  I3813) 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps. 

Sec  l.'^.5(a)(d)  (a)  Banka  Island.  In  Oct.  44  about  450 

weakened  people  were  moved  from  the  Men's  Civilian  Camp, 
Palembang,  to  this  camp.  The  camp  was  a  new  one  and  was 
made  up  of  large  bamboo  and  attap  huts.  It  was  situated 
In  a  malarial  area  and  a  fever  known  as  Bankn  Island 
fever  was  very  prevalent.  From  these  two  diseases  there 
were  over  150  deaths  In  a  period  of  six  months,*  Tho'workj 
consisted  of  look'^ng  after  the  sick  and  digging  graves. 
There  were  always  75  percent  of  the  camp  sick.  The  only 
medical  supplies  Issued  was  an  Inadequate  supply  of 
quinine  bark,-  Food  was  a  small  ration  of  rice  with  a 
I  little  vegetables,  and  on  some  occasions  some  bad  fish. 
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About  200  other  women  Inter  crme  into  this  carp  at 
Bencoll'len.  (Sister  Bulli  jnl'el  p.  13471) 
gee  _1. 2(a) (b)(c)(d) (e),3.4Cp). 5(e)  (b)  Palenban.^ Junj. !§, 

Carp  Group.  Conditions  same  ns  previously  described. 
(Ringer  p,  12579) 

Sec  •1.2(a)(b)(d)(e).3.4(a).5(a)  (c)  Pakan  Paru  -  Central 

Sumatra.  Conditions  same  as  previously  described.  The 
general  situation  rapidly  deteriorated  and  again  repeated 
requests  were  made  for  Improvement  but  all  were  refused. 

In  June  the  Japanese  ordered  that  the  Railway  be  finished 
I  August  15th  and  every  available  men  was  sent  to  work. 
Medical  parades  were  held  and  the  men  forced  to  go  out. 

The  health  of  the  men  deterlo.*  ted  and  the  whole  group 
VPS  e>.iausted  and  depressed.  Supervision  by  the  Kempei 
Tal  was  increased  and  all  sorts  of  disciplinary  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear.  (Ex.  1769  at  p.  13784) 

Sec  1  dc  12  (d)  Brastaei.  North  Sumatra.  The  supply  of 

food  in  this  ca’^p  was  extre";ely  bad  and  for  2k  months  they 
had  neither  sugar  nor  fat.  An  official  ration  was  laid 
down  by  the  Japanese  which  was  200  grams  rice  for  grown¬ 
ups;  children  100.  Vegetables  50  grams  per  head  daily. 

In  reality  they  only  received  140  grams  for  grown-ups,  80  ^ 
for  children  and  20  grams  of  vegetables.  Complaints, 
were  continually  addressed  to  the  Japanese.-  'The  two  fe¬ 
male  camp  managers  madq  these  re poatdd  complj^JlDts -but.  JBltii 
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no  result.  They  told  the  Japenese  that  they  could  not  prje- 
vent  the  women  from  breaking  out  unless  the  food  ration 
was  Increased.  386  women  left  the  camp  of  25  Nov.  and 
this  resulted  In  the  manager  and  some  other  Internees 
being  taken  to  the  penitentiary  at  Kaban  DJahe.  They 
were  housed  In  filthy  cells  with  very  little  food  and  no 
water.  They  were  tortured  and  beaten  for  days  and  fin¬ 
ally  taken  back  to  the  camp.  (Ex.  1772  at  p.  13796) 

Sec  1  &  12  (e)  SI  Reneo  Internment  Camp.  Accommodation* 

overcrowded.  Huts  badly  constructed  and  after  first 
heavy  rain  seven  out  of  the  nine  had  to  be  propped,  Sanll- 

tatlon  was  unsatisfactory  -  20  latrines  for  2,000  people; 

« 

water  supply  Insufficient,  No  medical  Instruments  were 
provided,  and  medical  supnlles  were  scarce.  Malaria, 
dysentery,,  tropical  ulcers,  were  prevalent.  At  one  time 
only  500  grans  of  quinine  were  provided  for  600  malaria 
patients  and  this  was  supposed  to  last  2  months.  No  drug^ 
whatever  were  provided  for  dysetnery  patients.  Red  Cross 
medicine  was  supplied  only  once  and  In  Insignificant 
quantities.  Old  rags  wore  used  for  dressings,  also  a  kln^ 
of  rap  made  from  banam  ,tro(»s.  The  death  rate  was  about 
6,8  per  cent  -  123  deaths.  (Leenheer  p.  13756) 

18.  yintftr 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  1  &  12  MaJ,  General  TANAKA  ordered  punitive  action 


^o,33«- 


Rgplnst  islrnders  of  Looang  and  Sulmata.  In  course  of 
*  this  the  Rr.djp.  v/os  executed  without  trial  beceuse  he  would 
2  lot  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  his  son  Yoos.  Later  Yoos 
’j  -s  arrested  and  executed,  34  natives  executed  on  Moa 

^island,  (Ex.  1793,1794  at  pp  I3838-41) 

5 

C 2 )  POr  and  Internment  Camps, . 

6 

Nil. 

7 

^  19,  ralce.  Island.  Kwalaleln  and  Chichi  Jlma. 

Nil. 


1.  Ambon  IsIp 


13  (^)  April  9  Groups  of  10  prisoners  each  at  Ton 

14  Toey  were  given  experimental  Injections  by  Japanese  for 

15  one  month,  .  50  died  during  experiment,.  (Van  Nooten  13962) 

i6i^ec.  l,4(a)(b)  (b)  April  45;  Tv^o  prisoners  escaped  from 

17 pn  Toey  jjnd  were  recaptured.  One  was  beheaded,  the  other 
•8j)ne  died  the  day  after  recapture,  (Van  Nooten  13979) 

.114(0 )(b)  (c)  April  45;  4  POW  ©t  Tan  Toey  beheaded-; 

20 

upon  'dmittlng  they  had  taken  food  from  a  Jap  ration  store, 

Van  Nooten  I3980) 

22  1 

jLcS,Ai4(n)(b)  (d)  J_uly  45;  POW  broke  out  of  solitary  con- 

23  ^ 

^^:'inement  where  he  had  been  placed  as  punishment  for  offence, 
He  was  executed  for  breaking  out,.  (Van  Nooten  13984) 
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[£ec.  1.2(a)(b)<S;(e).^. 4(a). 5(a)  (a)  Tan  Toey  Barracks; 

:  Conditions  similar  to  those  previously  described  except 
that  food  fell  to  4ozs.  rice  and  4  ozs.  sweet  potatoes 
daily,  2/3rd  of  camp  reduced  to  wearing  clogs.  Beatings 
of  POV,’  had  become  a  daily  occurrence,  42  POW  died  in  May*, 
72  in  June,  94  in  July.  (Van  Nooten  13945-73) 

2.  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 

(1)  PJ!lncipal  Atrocities  aad  Incidents. 

Sec  4  &  12  (a)  July  1945:  Andaman  -  2  coolies  beaten 

to  death  for  allegedly  stealing.  (Ex.  I6l7,l6l6,l6l9 
at  pp  13193-13196) 

Sec  1  &  12  (b)  July  194'?  1  Nicobar  -  2  Indians  beaten 

I  to  death  to  compel  them  to  confess  having  fired  rockets. 
(Ex.  1620,  1621  at  pp  13196-8) 

Sec  1  &  12  (c)  July  1945;  Nicobar  -  Rev.  J,  Richardson 

Informed  by  Japanese  that  if  Allies  landed  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  would  be  killed  as  they  were  pro-English. 

Dally  a  number  of  sick  Nlcobarese  and  Indians  were  exe¬ 
cuted,  (Ex,  1622  at  p.  13199) 

Sec  1  &  12  (d)  AuFUst  1945;  Andaman  -  Between  700  and 

800  Indians  taken  by  sea  towards  another  island.  V/hen 
400  yards  from  shore  they  were  forced  overboard.  All 
except  203  drowned.  The  remainder  were  left. on  the  is¬ 
land  without  food  for  50  days  when  Japanese  returned.  At 
that  time  only  one  Indian  had  survived,  (Ex.  1614  at 
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p.  13189) 

3.  Borneo. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

See  1.4(a)(b)  (a)  I;.rlv  1945;  At  Ranau  Pte.  Karray,  an 

Australian  was  bayonetted  to  death  without  trial  as 
punishment  for  stealing  food.  (Ex*  1668  at  p.  13420) 

Sec  1.3.4(a)  (b)  23  Jan,  to  8  June  1945 t  115  European 

POV  left  Labuan  for  Kuching  on  23  January,  7  Indians 
being  added  to  the  party  on  the  way*  By  8  June  1945 
only  48  remained  alive*  The  remainder  had  been  executed 
without  trial  or  had  died  of  111  treatment,  or  starva- 
tlon*  (Ex.  1658  at  p.  13316) 

Sec  1.4(a)(d)  (c)  March  1945r  At  Ranau  2  Australian 

soldiers  attempted  to  escape,  were  recaptured  and  tied  u^ 
In  the  open  for  2  weeks,  and  were  beaten  and  tortured* 

One,  Cleary,  had  no  clothes  and  had  a  chain  around  his 
neck.  He  died  within  minutes  of  his  release. 
was  tried*  (Ex.  1668  at  p*  13420) 

See  1.3.4(a)(b).5(a)(d)(f)  (d)  28  January  1945:  The  flr^t 

•  .ndakan  to  Ranau  Death  March  (Approx*  l65  miles)  start¬ 
ed  and  lasted  17  days*  Food  was  scarce;  those  too  weak 
to  carry  on  were  shot*  Of  470  POV  aoout  24  reached  Rana\|, 
tut  only  6  ertr  alive  by  the  end  of  June,  the  remainder 
having  died  or  been  killed  without  trial,  (Stlcpewlch 
pp  13361-2,13375  and  Ex*’  I668  at  p*  13420) 


second  Sp.ndakan  to  Renau  Death  March  started  and  lasted 
26  days.  Of  536  POV’  the  majority  of  v;hom  were  hospital 
cases,  only  I83  survived  the  march.  Those  too  sick  to 


walk,  numbering  291,  were  left  behind  and  never  seen 
again.  Those  who  dropped  out  en  route  were  muredered  by 
the  Japanese.  (Ex.  1668,1670,1671,1672  at  pp  134'20-45 
and  Scicpewlch  13363-73,13385) 

Sec  T .4(a)  (f)  16  June  1945;  65  Indians  at  Kuala  Belat 

were  beheaded  or  bayonetted  and  their  bodies  burnt.  The; 
were  not  charged  or  tried*  (Ex.  1655-6  at  pp  13312-3) 
Sec  l,4(a)  (g)  June  1945:  5  Indians  ,were  tied  together 

beheaded  and  thrown  into  a  stream  near  Lutong  Camp, 

I 

(Ex.  I657'at  .p.  13314) 

See  1.4(a)  (h)  10  June  1945;  At  the  mile  Rlam  Road, 


a  party  of  32  POV  were  ruthlessly  shot  and  bayonetted  by 

(Ex,  1658  rt  p  13316)  ' 

.  \ 

a)  (1)  10  June  1945:  At  the  5  Mile  Riam 


t.ie  guards 


Road,  orders  were  given  to  shoot  the  whole  of  a  party  of 
15  POV/.  The  wounded  were  shot  and  bayonetted*.  on  the 
ground.  (Ex.  1658  at  p  13316) 

Sec  1.4Ca)  ■  (J)  10  June  1945;  8  POV  massacred  at  Ranau 


Camp,  (Sticpewlch  p  13385) 


:  At  Ran^'U,  8  sick  POV’  were 


carried  out  and  shot 


25 


-  * ; 


15^  mile  post,  Sandakan,  7  POV’  who  were  too  weak  to  con 


tlnue  the  march  to  Ranau  were  tcikdn  off  the  road  and 


shot,  (Ex.  1670  at  p.  13430) 


ust  l^A^t  At  Ranau  33  sick  POW 
(Ex.  1672  at  p.  13438) 


were  taken  out  and  shot 


Sec  1  &  4(a)  (n)  February  19^5:  At  Samarlnda,  3  ^mer 

IctTi  airmen  were  beheaded  without  trial,  (Ex.  1690  at 


p.  13500) 


After  one  week  in  th 


woods  of  Goenoeng  Apl,  only  245  Indonesian  prisoners  re- 

I 

mained  of  an  original  395 >  the  remainder  having  died 
through  ill-treatment,  sickness  and  starvation,  or  been 
killed.  (Ex.  1686  at  p.  13495) 

Sec  1  &  12  (p)  June  1945:  At  Berau,  about  30  Indonesia) 

including  4  or  5  wonen,  and  also  a  French  couple  were  ex^ 
cuted.  (Ex,  1699  at  p,  13524) 


Conditions 


as  previously  described.  (Ex,  I686  at  p.  13495) 


Conditions  as  prej 


(Ex.  1691  at  p.  13504) 


vlously  described 


Conditio: 


continued  to  be  extremely  bad.  From  50  -  75  percent  of 
the  POW  were  unfit.  Between  January  and  August  there 
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were  580  dee.ths  -  mostly  due  to  deficiency  diseases.  Up 
to  50  per  cent  had  T.B.  and  all  looked  like  living 

ft 

skeletons.  The  death  roll  in  the  British  Officers'  camp 
was  15  per  cent  and  in  the  »‘en's  camp,  60  per  cent. 
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Hospital  conditions  were  still  quite  Inadequate  with 
practically  no  medical  or  surgical  supplies,  but  Just 
prior  to  the  capitulation,  the  Japa 
supplies.  Food  continued  to  be  Ins 
Col  Morgan  visited  the  camp  In  Sept 
Ion  he  reported  that  ^]1  the  Australian  POW  and  internees 
left  In  the  camp  were  suffering  from  general  malnutrition 
and  the  British  had  250  stretcher  cases 


after  the  capitulat 


Approximately 

[4  were  dying  each  day,  and  medical  stores  wore  in  short 
supply  -  surgical  dressings  and  Instruments  almost  none. 
No  member  of  the  camp  was  fit  and  If  conditions  had  con¬ 
tinued,  nobody  would  have  survived.  Ulcers,  beri  berl, 
T.B,  and  cancer  prevalent.  (Ex.  1673 >1674,1675  at  pp 
13446-13449) 


continue  as  previously  described.  Altogether 
1130  Indians  dlgd,  including  65  killed  by  the  Japanese.  In 
lone  month  55  had  died  of  starvation.  (Ex,  1655>1656  at 

Ipp  13312-3) 

'see  1.2(a)(bUcUd)(c)  ^.4(a)(c)(f)  5(a)m  (e)  Ssnr 


Condition 


'dakan  Camp:  Conditions  as  oreviously  described  continued 
jAfter  the  march  to  Ranau  commenced,  there  were  291  POW 
left  behind  in  this  camp.  No  provision  made  for  their 
ishelter  or  comfort.  From  the  beginning  of  January  1945t 
Ithoso  left  at  the  camp  were  90  per  cent  unfit;  they  wer^ 
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Torced  out  to  work  regardless  of  their  sickness.  In 
/ 

March,  194?,  231  deaths  occurred.  On  29th  May  there  wore 
about  740  POW  In  the  camp,  400  of  whom  weye  stretcher 
cas^5  (Australian)  also  100  English  stretcher  cases.  Of 
the  291  remaining  after  the  Ranau  march,  7?  were  sent  out 
on  9  Juno,  supposedly  to  Ranau,  but  they  wore  all  murder¬ 
ed  before  the  30  mile  post;  on  13*  July  23  wore 'taken  to 
the  aerodrome  and  killed;  30  were  left  without  food  or 
I  shelter;  the  remainder  had  died  over  a  period.  (Stlc- 
■pcwleh,  pp  13361-6,  13383-6,  Ex.  1668  at  p  134^20)  ; 

See  1.2(b)  (c)(d)(e)  3.4(a)  (f)  \ 

'At  this  camp  there  was  no  shelter  and  work  parties  covered, 
up  to  18  miles  a  day.  POW  died  quickly  from  exertion.  | 
The  food  was  In-sufflclont  and  In  about  March,  the  ration  j 

I  •  1 

I  was  reduced  considerably  to  100  grammes  of  rice,  100  gram-| 
jmes  sweet  potatoes  and  100  grammes  of  tapioca  dally.  .  By  '1 
20  July  only  76  prisoners  alive,  the  others  having  died  j 
mainly  from  starvation,  physical  exertion  and  exposure,  , 
one  from  violence.  By  the  end  of  July,  most  of  those 
still  alive  were  In  such  a  low  condition  that  only  about 
12  could  walk  and  there  were  only  38  alive,  8  of  whom 
were  unconscious.  The  POW  were  told  that  they  were  all 

to  be  killed.  The  total  number  of  POW  who  came  to  San- 

• 

dakan  was  2736,  of  whom  240  wore  moved  to  Kuching  and 
100  to  Labuan.  On  the  remaining  2296,  only  6  survived. 
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Bootings  wore  an  everyday  occurrence,  (Sticpcwich  13375- 
83,  Ex.  1668  at  p  13420) 

4,  Burma  and  Slam. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  1.^.4(a)  5(o)  &  12  (a)  27  Jan.  45t  HSIPAW  -  621 

Indians  confined  In  a  room  25  feet  square.  They  received 
a  dally  ration  of  one  small  rice  ball  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water.  By  9th  March  200  had  died.  Six  of 
them  wore  taken  to  Monghol  where  about  one  month  later 
the  Japs  attempted 'to  behead  them.  One  survived.  The 
only  reason  given  was  that  os  Indians  they  wore  naturally 
pro-Brltlsh,  (Ex,  1553  et  p  12983) 

Roc  1.4(a)  (b)  7  Feb.  45»  Moksokwln  Reserve  Forest  - 

t 

4  RAF  personnel  who  hod  apparently  crashed  were  executed 
without  trial,  •  (Ex.  154?  at  p  12976) 

Sec  1  «Sc  12  (c)  April  or  Mav  45:  In  vicinity  of  MENZADA, 

2  Burmese  were  executed  on  suspicion  of  having  been  con¬ 
cerned  In  the  death  of  a  Japanese  soldier  and  two  others 
In  connection  vrf.th  possession  of  a  pistol.  (Ex,  1543  at 

p  12973) 

RPP  1 ^4(a)  &  12  (d)  May  4j:  Ongun,  7  Burmese  and  2 

Allied  soldiers  beheaded  at  Ongun  Cemetery  without  trial. 
(Ex.  1544  at  p  12974) 

Roc  1  &  12  (e)  May  45 »  Tharrowaddy  -  7  prisoners, 

-presumably  KARENS  executed  by  shooting  by  the  Kcmpel  Tal. 
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Ex.  1546  at  p  12976) 

Sec  1  &  12  (f)  June  45:  KAWTIM  -  Burman  tortured  to 

death  by  Kempel  Tai  (Ex,  u537  at  p  12965) 

Sec  1  &  12  (g)  June  45:  EBAING  -  97  Karen  men  and  womeji 

and  children  masscred  by  Kempel  Tal  during  search  for 
allied  parachutists,  (Ex,  1538,  1539  at  pp  12966-8) 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps, 

Sec  I.'^.IP  (a)  Tavoy  Internment  Camp:  Similar  conditio 

to  those  previously  described.  In  addition  white  women 
were  beaten  and  raped  by  the  Japanese,  (Ex,  15?5,  1557, 
1558  at  pp  12991-4) 

Sec  1.2(aHb)(d)  &  5(a)  (b)  Taraarkan  Camp:  Condi tlonji 

similar  to  those  previously  described.  (Ex,  1563  at  p 
13059  and  Ex.  1572  at  p  I308I) 

Sec  l,'^.4(aHbHc)  5(a)  (d)  &  8(e)  (c)  KANBURI  CAt.!P; 

Feb.  45  to  end  July  45  -  3000  officers  closely  confined  iji 
camp  220  yards  by  120  yards  -  mass  punishments  and  Indi¬ 
vidual  punishments  sadistically  Inflicted,  Hall  was  with- 
held.  One  officer  confined  In  a  water-logged  mosquito  In¬ 
fested  trench  for  80  days  because  he  supported  objection 
of  officers  to  working.  (Ex,  1563  at  p  13059,  Ex.  1572 
at  p  13081  and  Lloyd  13038-9) 

Sec  1  &  12  (d)  KAJJBURI  C^IE  Hospital  (Slam).  From 

Oct.  44  to  March  45,  one  to  three  patients  In  dysentery 
ward  which  avera^d  40  patients  died  dally.  This  was  due 
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|to  insufficiency  of  drugs,  medical  supplies  and  starvatlor[. 
(Ex.  1575  at  p  13087) 

Sec  l,4(a)  5(a) (d)  &  (f)  (e)  NANKOMNATON  Hospital  Campi 
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In  February  45,  the  500  officer  natlents  from  this  hos¬ 
pital  v'ere  removed  to  working  camps  irrespective  of  roedlcdl 
condition.  These  Included  men  dying  of  cancer,  brain  tumour 
and  other  diseased.  From  then  onwards  beating  up  of  prison¬ 
ers  became  more  common.  (Coates  11442-3) 

(f)  KINSAYOKE  No.  1  JUNGLE  CAMP:  Coolies  accom-. 
modated  in  IfBky  tents  -  dally  ration  small  quantity  of 
rice  and  3  or  4  chillies.  Hygienic  conditions  bad.  Dail]” 

death  rate  in  July  20-30  out  of  1500.  (Ex.  1574  at  p 
% 

13083) 

Sec  5(a)  &  (d)  (g)  RANGOON  PRISONER  OF  V/AR  CAMPt  Marchl 


1945  -  2  airmen  POW  seriously  ill  with  acute  berl  berl  an  I 
dysentery  -  many  applications  made  to  medical  officer  and 
orderly  for  strengthening  food  and  vitamin  "B"  all  re¬ 
fused  on  ground  that  they  would  die  anyway.  Finally 
application  made  to  Camp  Commander  who  Inspected  patients 
but  did  nothing  -  the  two  patients  were  in  a  bare  unfurn¬ 
ished  concrete  cell  used  as  a  hospital  -  no  bedding  -  bot 1 
died  v/lthin  three  weeks,  (Ex.  1583  at  0  13101) 

2.  (b)  DEFENCE  EVIDENCE  -  re  (g)  above 

Rangoon  POV  was  a  permanent  building,  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  living  and  sanitation  with  dispensary,  sick  rooms, 
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fhowers,  kitchens,  exercise  yard  etc.  The  equipment  of  tie 

1 

Internment  camp  was  also  in  good  condition.  Never  sow  those 

2 

^  comps  until  after  Japanese  surrender.  (Ex,  3085  at  p  275^-0, 
^  Ex.  3089  at  p  27585)  .| 

j  Commander  Rangoon  POV/  Camp  -  camp  poorly  equlppisd. 

g  As  regards  furniture  and  fixtures  -  Impossible  to  hove  so;- 
7r  isfactory  hygienic  conditions  at  camp  on  account  of  shortJige 
8:  of  medicine  and  Inadequate  equipment  but  by  sensible  effoj'ts 
9*  of  comp  staff  conditions  were  as  good  as  could  be  expectec  . 
10  (Ex.  3087  at  p  27565)  ’ 


Sec  1.4(a>  <a)  July  1945:  At  Singkang,  South  East  Celebes, 
five  American  POW  airmen  were  executed  without  trial  or 
court  martial.  (Ex,  I8OI  at  p  13858) 

Sec  1  &  4(a)  (b)  March  1945 1  At  Beo,  Taulaud  Island* 

I 

North  of  Celebes,  4  Allied  airmen  were  executed  without 
accusation  or  trial,  by  order  of  General  KATSURA#  (Ex, 


1802  at  p  13864) 

21  ^ec  1  &  4(a)  (c)  Ju 


21  Sec  1  &  4(a)  (c)  June  1Q45>  A^  Beo,  Taulaud  Islands,  ai 

22  Allied  airman  was  executed,'  (Ex,  l802  at  p  13864) 

23  Sec  1  &  4(a)  (d)  July  1945t  At  Maros,  near  Macassar, 

24  I  South  V'est  Celebes,  4  Allied  airmen  were  executed,  (Ex, 

i 

25  1803  at  p  13865) 

Sec  1  &  4(a)  (o)  April  1945:  At  Teragan  Camp,  4  Indifla 


I 


■i 


POW  accused  of  theft  were  brutally  beaten  and  later  be¬ 
headed.  (Ex.  1806  at  p  13875) 

Sec  1  &  4  (a)  (f)  July  194*? t  At  Teragan  Camp,  2  Indian 

POW  accused  of  the  theft  of  a  phial  of  medicine,  were  tle(, 
up  from  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  until  10  o'clock  the 
next 'morning.  They  were  then  stripped  naked  and  beheaded 
(Ex,  1806  at  p  13875) 

Sec  1  &  4(a)  (g)  August  194? t  At  Teragan  Camp,  at  Indlnn 

PC^'  accused  of  stealing  was  tied  to  a  tree  all  night  and 
then  beheaded,  (Ex,  I806  at  p  13875) 

Sec  1,  4(a)  4(d)  (h)  At  Teragan  Camp, 

2  Indian  POW  who  escaped  were  recaptured  and  beheaded. 


(Ex.  1806  at  p  13875) 


1  (1)  March  lQ45t  At  Teragan  Cam|) 

suffering  from  berl  berl  and  genera^ 


3  Indian  POW  who  were 
debility,  were  accused  by  the  Japs  of  not  working  well,  and 
were  beaten  and  knocked  down  until  they  became  unconscloup. 
They  were  forced  to  continue  working  and  as  a  result  of 
this  treatment  one  died  a  week  or  two  later,  (Ex,  I806  I 


at  p  13875) 


ees 
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executed  for  con„.unlcatlng  with  - - -  ,o-, 

at  p  13920)  ] 

‘  1  >>  Msl  (1)  i^ut  JuiY  \2i5!  At  Menado,  3  Allied 


^  airmen  who  were  shot  down  and  .aptured  were  killed  by  the 
^  Japanese  All  other  Allied  airmen  shot  down  In  that  area  ■ 
were  alsokllled,  at  different  times.  (Ex.  1810  at  p  13920) 

^  ^February  )q4^:  At  Menado,  a  Dutch 


|nternee  died  from  Ill-treatment.  (Ex.  1810  at  p  13920) 
PPW  and  Internment.  Oan^F 


^  PPW  Camp:  Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  By 

a.  -  •  I 


„3j945,  the  percentage  of  men  suffering  from  malaria  had  In- 
,2(^reased  to  96  per  cent.  In  March  194?,  all  the  sick  were 
ijrpdo  to  parade  In  the  rain.  Those  who  could  not  walk  were 
t^ppported  by  their  friends.  Several  deaths  resulted  from 
itjils  treatment.  /Ex.  1804,  1805  at  pp  13866-7)  ! 

^  (b)  Bgdjoe  Camp.  S.r.  Celebns.  Same  conditions: 

1  •?  j  -  •  i 


previously  described,  until  May  1945  v^hen  the  camp  was 
ved  to  Bolong,  (Ex.  I8II  at  p  13921) 

Intorrvpent:  Cgmp:  The  Internees  slept 


21 


open  bamboo  barracks;  no  blankets  and  practically  no 


^clothes  (the  camp  was  1400  metres  above  sea  level)  .  They 
iffered  greatly  from  the  cold.  The  food  was  insufficient. 


su 

23 


(Etc.  1811  at  p  13921) 

L 

■j— 3-.ig(a)  (b)  (d)  (e)  3.4(a)  (d)  Toragan  PQW  Camp, 


IT 


V 


.  I 
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Halmehelras:  In  February  1945»  the  Indian  POW  were  told 

^  that  they  were  no  longer  prisoners  but,  by  Japanese  order, 

2 

formed  a  part  of  the  Japanese  Army.  Notwithstanding  theii 

3 

protests  they  wore  forced  to  do  fatigues  and  military  train-* 

4 

ing,  under  severe  discipline  involving  corporal  ill-treat-!|  ' 

5 

ment.  Medical  supnlies  were  withheld,  and  os  a  result  soii|e 

6 

POr  died.  The  sick  were  forced  to  work  and  all  had  to  et- 

7 

tend  m  ning  oarado,  where  many  collapsed  each  morning  anc 

8  • 

were  left  where  they  fell.  VTien  the  others  had  marched  of!f, 
9  I 

the  Japs  beat  and  kicked  the  men  on  the  ground  to  ascertain 
if  they  were  malingering.  Dental  treatment  was  also  refused. 

12  During  the  last  throe  months  of  captivity  the  men  were  glMon 

13  no  meal  before  starting  work  in  the  morning.  Severe  beat-j* 

14  Ings  wore  regular  occurrence,  and  generally  about  20  Indla(n8 

15  [were  beaten  each  day,  (Ex,  l8o6  at  p  13875) 


.Food  was  insufficient,  no  medicines  were  provided,  (Ex. 
^®il8l3  p  13923) 


I  (a)  2  April  1945t  At  Chin  Matan  a  captured 

|Aracrlcan  airman,  whose  right  leg  was  injured,  had  his  fool 
I  amputated  several  inches  above  the  ankle  by  a  Jap  clvlliar 
! using  a  crude  knife  and  no-  anesthesia,  A  few  days  later 
he  was  beaten  until  unconscious  on  three  occasions  for  not 


answering  questions*  (Ex.  1903  at  p  14185) 


:al  (a) 


;c  Hoi 


.t  Same  con- 


^  ditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex.  I893  at  p  14165) 
j  (b)  Mukden  Prison  Cainpj  Same  conditions  as  pro- 

g  viously  described.  (Ex.  1905,1906  at  pp  14187-8,  Ex.  1912, 

7  1913  at  op  14192-3) 

p  Sec  2(a) (b) (d) (e)  3f4(a)(f)  5(a)  6  Accommodation  crowded, 

9  Wildings  very  dirty  and  badly  infested  with  lice  and  flea|j. 

I  ^ 

10  Food  was  getting  rapidly  and  progressively  shorter  in  Issu). 

L  '  ' 

11  although  there  was  food  in  surrounding  country  and  after  ' 

12  Ithc  surrender  prisoners  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  plentj.- 
ful  supplies.  Sickness  extremely  high,  partly  due  to  Insani- 

tary  condition  of  latrines,  which  caused  dysentery  through- 

15  ^ 
out  the  camp.  Discipline  very  seV'ere.  Officers  subjected: 

16  '  . 

to  extreme  indignities  and  annoyances  and  were  assaulted  on 

17 

several ^occasions.  Of  aonrox,  1400  POW  who  arrived  in  1943, 

18 

over  300  had  died.  At  end  of  hostilities,  one  POV/  was  ro- 
19 

leased  from  cells  who  had  been  there  for  150  days  without 
any  charge  or  trial.  Another  POW  released  from  the  colls 

22  tiad-  been  boa-^cn  up  at  least  twice  a  day  for  the  last  10 

23  days,  although  he  had  not  been  sentenced  for  anything.  A 

24  junior  Japaflese  officer  informed  a  senior  British  officer 

i 

25  that  they  disapproved  of  ill-treating  the  POW  but  that  it 
was  the  policy  •  laid  down.  No  drugs  to  combat  dysentery 
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_  -  - _  -  -  -  - - I 

-  I 

arid  senltatlon  facilities  ’vere  non-existent 
or  extreifiely  crude  (Exs  1-11)  •  The  regular 
diet  consisted  of  a  Tnaxlmum  of  seven  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  calories  a  day  and  during 
the  '^orst  periods,  the  prisoners  received 
only  two  neals  a  day  consisting  of  one-half 
and  three-fourths  of  a  canteen  cup  of  rice 
respectively, 

"b.  The  little  food  actually  Issued  to  j 
the  prisoners  was  often  contaminated,  result¬ 
ing  in  many  cases  of  dysentery  end  diarrhea. 

I 

Berl-berl  was  also  prevalent.  On  one  occasion  i 
eight  persons  died  from  dysentery,  no  hospl- 

I 

talizatlon  having  been  provided  (R  12,732) •  j 

I 

"c.  American  prisoners-of-war  freauently 
resorted  to  eating  garbage  from  the  scrap  cans  , 
and  pig  troughs.  Captain  NOGI,  Medical 
Director,  was  apparently  responsible  for  those 
conditions  (R  12,733)* 

"d.  American  prisoners  were  beaten  w^th 
sticks  and  baseball  bats,  often  to  Insensi-  ' 

billty.  A  Major  R.  B.  Prager,  26th  Cavalry,  | 

I 

was  hanged  by  the  wrists  for  sixty  hours  and 
a  Major  Thomas  S,  Jones  of  the  same  unit  for 
eighteen  hours  in  September  and  October  19^3  I 
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Yogs.  Kost  of  the  grounds  were  covered  with  water.  All 
sanitary  arrangements  out  of  order,  Water  lay  2  ft.  doe 
under  each  building,  roof  leaked}  food  and  general  con¬ 
ditions  were  abwnlnablc.  (Ex.  1893  fit  p  14165) 


Conditions  as  previously  described.  Although  Lt,  Gen.,. 
C-ln-C  Formosa,  and  Maj,  Gen  IGUCHI,  his  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Admiral  HASEGAYA,  Gov.  of  Formose,  visited  the  camp 
conditions  did  not  improve.  (Ex,  1629  st  p  13208) 


Camp:  Conditions  as  previously  described.  Medicines  am 
drugs  at  all  times  were  in  very  short  supply  and  Red  Cro 
supplies  were  received  ohly  twice.  There  were  many  case: 
of  T.B.  87  deaths  occurred  in  this  camp,  (Ex,  1630,  16; 
at  pp  13210-24) 


Camp  I  In  May  1945  the  mine  at  MnKaseKX  was  exosea  anu 
camp  moved  to  Kokutsu.  Conditions  there  were  terrible, 

food  reached  the  lowest  level  at  280  grammes  of  dry  rice 
plus  dried  potatoes  por*day.  All  food  and  materials  for 
the  camp  was  carried  by  the  very  sick  up  an  8  mile  jungl 
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trpck.  The  POW  were  pushed  to  tho  limit)  worked  from  doy-J 
break  to  sunset)  h'erressed  beaten  and  kicked  to  get  the 
camp  finished  by  a  certain  date,  A  huge  area  had  to  bo 
cleaned  and  planted  with  thousands  of  sweet  potatoes)  alsc 
by  a  certain  time.  The  attitude  of  tho  guards  became  more 
antagonistic  each  day)  and  PCW  wore  beaten  and  maltreated 
dally. 

One  man  was  beaten  so  herd  on  tho  head  that  he 
went  madi  By  the  time  of  tho  surrender  the  majority  of  tl^ 
men  were  mentally  dcrcr.gcd)  all  were  sick  and  had  lost 
weight.  (Ex,  1631  at  p  13224) 

8.  French  Indo  China. 

(1)  frlncl.pel  Mrocitios  and  Incidents. 

(a)  .March  -  At  Langson  the  following -atrocitlej 

took  place 

Sec  1,  4(a)  <Sc  10  (1)  6o  troops  who  surrendered  at  Fort 


Brlore  do  C'Isle  bayonotted  to  de’ath*  (Gerbrillagues  1543j*) 
Sec  1.  4(a)  &  10  (11)  200  French  Sltadollo  hacked  to 


73 

24 

25 


pieces,  (Gabrlllagues  at  p  1^434) 

Sec  1  &  12  (ill)  14  men,  women  and  children  ordered  Intcj 
a  trench  and  there  massacred,  (Ex,  2118  at  p  15309) 
5on_3.)-A(fl)  (Sr  10  (Iv)  13  officers  and  other  ranks  stabbeld 


to  death,  (Ex.  2120  at  p  15314) 

Sec  r,  4(a)  &  10  (v)  Capt,  Llnard  tortured  to  death. 


Ex.  2120  at  p  15314) 


^  ]p  (vi)  o 

pi  p  15316  .„a  E 
,  ,  ,  P  21?2  at  P  15403) 

^  1.  4C«)  Massacres  of  POW,  includlne  G 

i.«™onlor  and  olvlllana  took  plaoa  In  oth 
'(Gabrliiaguas  at  p  15434)  °P  ‘“”"- 

(•>)  Uaisi  .  At  Dong  Dang  800  r 
r-  «™a„d  Of  a  oanaral  Officer 

r  son  massacred  Captain  and  50  troops.  (Oabrliia  ^ 

Ex.  2155  at  p  15415)  (Oabrliiaguas  15434 

Sg c  *T  .  /  \ 

(>  ^  Cc)  Kax£2l  -  At  DINH  LAP  ?n  Wr.  u  /n 

anl  men  who  had  been  captured  wars  t1  4 
{p'-  2154  at  p  15412)  “P  P"**  “assacrad. 

4aa4_4iaU2^i2ldl  (d)  uaEsjj  .  „ 

and  Wlfa  .ssacrad.  CKx!^2  at  p  i:;5)  " 

half^anT^  ‘  ^  "pppp" 

153;'9)  ",  P^  PPP*"P*-  =1^7  at  p 

(f)  massacred 

(Ott-lii"  ""  ^“••“Paan  burned  alive. 

(Gfrb .  iiiagues  at  p  I5435) 

itoJ)  -.  4t  Hanoi  captured  French 

"t;:  r" ::  ■  '•■  — • 

23  *  ^  2146  at  pp  15375-C) 

24  (The  above  mentioned  atrocities  waro  +v, 

the  2>^th  4.  of 

tne  4^.>th  Regiment  of  the  37th  Divie-t 

Division  commanded  by  Colonel 


I 
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3hizume) 


1  1  &  12  (h)  March  -  At  Hoanp  Su  Pul  ?  young  French 

2  women  v»ere  repeatedly  raped  and  then  murdered.  (Ex.  2154 


it  p  15412) 


4(a^  &  10  (1)  March  -  At  HAGIONG,  44  French  sold- 

lers  v'ho  had  just  been  captured  were  murdered.  (Ex.  2150 


it  p  15388) 


1.  41 


-  At  HAGIONG  a  furth< 


88  people  were  murdered.  (Ex.  2124  at  p  15324) 

^  Rpr  1  &.  12  (k)  March  -  At  HAGIONG  many  -sases  of  rape  fol- 

1  wed  by  murder  took  place.  (Gabrlllagues  at  p  15435) 

(The  above  atrocities  perpetrated  by  226th  Regt. 

12 

ij  of  37th  Division) 

j^-Spc  1.  A(&')  &  10  (1)  Takhek  the  whole 

15  male  European  population  including  fifty-five  French  men 

16  were  murdered  by  21  Division  (Gabrlllagues  -  15436) 

17  1  ^  A(a)  &  10  (m)  Marsh  -  At  Helenol,  3  French  POW 

18  executed  (Ex.  2151  at  p  15390) 

*9  1  A  12  (n)  nsrch  -  Mr.  Goudenant  an-ested  by  Kempel 

20  Tal  and  held  until  21  July  45,  when  he  was  released  to  ho:  p- 

^‘■Ital  where  he  died  Insane.  (Ex.  2113  ai  P  15295) 

Rpo  1  &  12  (o)  Jugs  -  Mr.  Oureau  arrested  and  tortured, 

“  Died  22  days  later  In  hospital.  (Ex.  2113  at  p  15295) 

fipp  1  A  12(p)  Jnne-Mr.Kurlet  a  man  of  robust  physique  was  ar- 

rested  and  died  15  days  after  going  to  Jap.  Military  Poll'^e 
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H.Q.  (Ex.  2113  r.t  p  15295) 

See  1  &  12  (q)  Juno»Aue.  45 t  Mr,  Surceu  and  Mr.  Urlot 


badly  beaten  and  tortured  by  Kempol  Tal  that  they  died,  (^x 
2114  at  p  15298) 

(2:  POW  and  Internment  Comps. 

See  1  «&  12  (a)  Surcto  -  Hanoi:  Conditions  were  oxtrcmejjy 


overerowded.  The  eolls  eonteined  a  bunl(  on  which  only  onq 

r 

person  could  lie  end  the, others  hed  to  squat  on  the  earth 
at  night.  The  cell  was  three  motors  long  and  the  grating 
door  was  open  for  five  minutes  every  day.  Some  prisoners 
were  put  in  a  cage  20  meters  long  x  7  or  8  wide.  Sanitary 
conditions  wore  very  bed  and  vermin  swarmed  in  the  cage  ard 
colls.  Food  consisted  of  a  ball  of  rice  twice  a  day  with 
little  salt  and  a  coffee  cup  of  tea.  Interrogations  of  tlj 
prisoners  were  carried  out  and  they  were  beaten  up  with 
clubs  or  tortured  by  electric  current.  Certain  prisoners 
had  to  be  hospitalized  and  one  died  as  the  result  of  tor¬ 
tures  he  had  undergone.  (Ex,  2130  at  o  15329) 

•* 

Sec  1.  1.  4(aHf)  5(o)  (b)  Kcmpcl  Tal  HQ  at  Mytho.  Food 


was  Insufficient  consisting  three  times  a  day  of  a  little 
rice  ball  and  a  quarter  of  cucumber  or  radish.  There  was 
no  cere  for  cleanliness.  Men  were  obliged  to  sit  directljj 
on  the  floor  from  the  time  they  got  up  until  9  pm.  They 
could  not  stoop,  lean,  lie  or  sleep  and  were  punished  by 
cudgelling  for  all  infractions  of  this  rule.  Electricity 
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(was  never  turned  out.  Cells  were  grossly  overcrowded, 

being  4»  x  4'  and  had  17  POWs,  including  many  criminals, 

% 

many  of  whom  suffered  from  very  serious  diseases.  Prison^ 
ers  were  beaten  and  kicked  dally,  (Ex.  2143  at  p  15»364) 
Sec  1.3.4(a)(f)  ^(a)  (c)  Japanese  Kemuei  Tai  HQ  -  Saigoii 


The  cells  were  about  4  meters  by  5»  with  plank  floors  and 
permanently  lit  by  a  central  lamp.  At  night  bedding  was 

given  out  on  an  average  of  one  piece  for  three  persons, 

I 

Painful  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  prisoners,  which 
included  blows  with  a  stick  «  often  very  violent,  6  pris¬ 
oners  died  from  bad  treatment  and  lack  of  care.  (Ex. 2144 
at  p  15,369) 

Sec  1.2(b)(d)(e)  '^.4(a)  5(aUd)  (d)  Dr.  Porte s  Camp  -  Dr| 


Flottes  Camp  -  Dr.  Ifa'^hurins  Camp.  The  Japanese  had  made 


no  preparation  to  receive  PCWs,  who  remained  exposed  to 
Inclement  weather  during  the  days  necessary  to  construct 
a  roof  of  latarias.  The  construction  of  floorboards  was 
forbidden,  thus  obliging  the  prisoners  to  sleep  in  water 
every  time  it  rained.  Food  was  Inadequate,  and  owing  to 
the  small  quantity  of  tea  allowed  to  be  drunk  per  day, 

t 

the  men  were  forced  to  drink  the  dirty  water, of  the  rice 
paddles.  The  cases  of  dysentery  were  very  numerous,  V/orl^ 
consisted  of  embankments  for  the  construction  of  mountain 
roads  and  trails;  placing  of  wooden  bridges;  boring  of 
numerous  tunnel  in  the  mountains  and  tlie  timbering  _of  ^^ _ 


r 

i 

/ 
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• 

these  tunnels.  The  transfer  of  blocks  and  planks  neces- 

1 

sery  for  this  work  was  on  the  backs  of  men  driven  by  blow* 

■ 

3 

from  cudgels.  The  work  was  stopped  on  the  16 th  August. 

I 

4 

Marsh  fever,  dysentery,  berl-beri  and  oedema  were  pre- 
• 

5 

dominant  In  the  death  and  disease  rate.  There  was  a  good 

6 

deal  of  systematic  Ill-treatment  and  excessive  amount  of 

• 

7 

1 

work  at  all  times,  even' at  night.  The  sick  were  system- 

• 

atlcally  sent  out  to  work,  with  blows  from  sticks.  Medic- 

• 

9 

Ines  end  medical  evacuations  wore  refused.  In  one  comp. 

10 

dysentery  patients  wore  shut  up  In  a  cage  and  0  little  wat 

1 

11 

and  rice  was  handed  In  to  them  from  0  hole  In  the  pertltlc 

1 

12 

(Ex.  2148  at  p  I538I) 

j 

13 

.  Q.  Hainan  Island. 

14 

princlnal  Atrocities  and  E_y£ntS. 

• 

15 

Nil. 

.i 

16 

(p)  pnv  camos. 

17 

l.?(aUbU<!Ud>te\.  1.4(a)  &  Siil  (a)  POW  Camp  as 

1 

18 

previously  described  -  food  dropped  to  a  record  low  6f  I6; 

/ 

ly 

1 

20 

grams  oer  day  but  from  10  May  onwards  began  to  impro5 

r 

21 

! -anti-aircraft  guns  set  up  in  camp  which  was  not  marked  aj 

22 

a  POW  camp.  (Ex.  1624,  1625  at  pp  13202-3) 

1 

75 

See  1  &  12  (b)  Coolie  cemo  -  as  previously  described. 

1 

1 

24 

(Ex.  1625  at  p  13203) 

1 

25 

10.  Hp/igkong. 

1 

Princloal  Atrocities  end  Events. 

. 

1 

1 

Fs . 

1 
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Nil.. 

(2)  PpW  and  Internment  Camps. 

Nil. 

11,.  Jepan. 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Events, 

Sec  1,  4(a) ,  ^(a)  (a)  '  April  194^t  At  Camp  No,  17,FukuolJ 


an  American  Corporal  was  confined  In  the  guardhouse  for 
talking  to  a  Japanese  civilian  minor.  He  was  given  no  foe 
and  subjected  to  severe  beatings  day  and  night,  as  a  resu](t 
of  which  he  died  on  11  April,  He  had  received  no  medical 
attention  and  his  body  showed  many  signs  of  fractures  and 
severe  beatings.  The  Japanese  listed  this  man  officially 
as  having  died  In  the  hospital  from  an  abscess,-  (Ex,  191^ 
at  p  14197) 

Sec  1 ,  4(a) (f)  ^(a) (d)  (b)  May  194^:  At  Camp  No.  •17>  • 

Fukuoka,  an  American  POW  was  confined' In  the  guardhouse  f(|r 
17 j stealing  a  bun  In  the  mess  hall.  He  was  subjected  to  re- 


18  peated  beatings  and  torture  and  died  after  about  15  daysi 

19  His  body  was  In  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation,  (Ex  1917 
20Jatp  14197) 

t 

i  Sec  1,  4(a)  (c)  About  March  1945:  At  Camp  No  17jFukuok€| 


22 

23 

24 


a  British  POW  was  put  In  the  guardhouse  for  having  a  plec^ 
of  zinc  In  his  possession.  He  died  on  the  first  day  as  a 
result  of  beating,  (Ex,  1917  at  p  14197) 
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Fukuokf. ,  en  Australian  and  2  American  Privates  were  put  l:i 
the  guardhouse  and  forced  to  knoel  for  long  periods  of  tine 
on  bamboo,  barefoot  on  concrete  floors,  as  a  result  of  wh:,€h 
they  developed  gangrene,  .  It  was  necessary  to  amputate  bo  ih 
feet  of  one,  all  toes  of  another  and  3  toes  of  the  third, 
(Ex.  1917  et  p  14197) 

Sec  l,3i4(o)  (e)  4  Feb,  194^:  At  Sendai  Camp  IB,  a  Brit¬ 


ish  POW  who  was  in  a  very  weak  condition  resulting  from 
bcrl-borl  and  malnutrition,  asked  to  see  the  M.O.,  vdiere- 
upon  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  Jananese  guard  and  kicked 
in  the  stomach  while  lying  on  the  ground.  He  died  that 
evening,  (Ex,  1919  at  p  14202) 

(f)  2^  May  194?:  At  the  detention  house  of  th^ 

Tokyo  Array  Prison,  62  Allied  airmen  interned  as  suspected 
"violators  of  the  military  regulations"  wore  burned  to 
death  in  the  air  raids,  (Ex,  1921  ot  p  14204) 

Sec.  1,  4(a)  ,  10  (g)  26  May  1945:  At  Hujoshi  Village, 

Chiba  Prefecture,  a  seriously  injured  pilot  was  beheaded 
by  a  member  of  a  Japanese  patrol,  after  his  plane  crashed 
It  is  possible  that  bryonottlng ' of  the  body  took  place 
after  death,  (Ex.  1921  at  p  14204) 

Sec  1,  4(bK  10  (h)  About  June  194^:  Of ^44  Allied  air¬ 

men  captured  in  the  Tokal  or  Eastern  Sea  Region  between 
11  February  1945  and  the  surrender,  38  were  executed,  onl3[ 
11  of  whom  received  a  court  martial,  (Ex, 1921  at  p  14204) 
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See  1,  4Ca) .  10  (1)  July/Aug.  1945:  Of  49  Allied  airmc 

eaotured  In  the  Central  Military  District,  43  were  put  to 
depth,  only  2  of  whom  received  a  court  martial.  (Ex. 1922 
1923  at  pp  14209-12) 

Sec  1,  4(a) ,  10  (j)  June  and  Aug.  194^:  Approximately 

30  Allied  airmen  captured  In  the  V'estern  District  of  Japai 
were  put  to  death  by  personnel  of  the  Military  District 
K.Q.  (Ex.  1924  at  p  14218) 

Sec  1.  4(e)  (k)  About  March  1945:  At  Yamanl.  POW  Camp, 

2  Australian  POW  hrd  their  hands  spiked  to  tables  with 
ordinary  office  spike  files.  The  spike  was  driven  througl 
their  hands  several  times  near  the  knuckle  Joints.  A 
paper  knife  was  then  used  to  lift  their  fingernails. 

(Ex.  1928  at  p  14225) 

Sec  1.^.4Co) .  5(o)  (1)  About  20  Juno  1945:  'At.  Norlma 


suicide.  While  In  a  weakened  condition  he  was  kickca  in 
the  head  several  times  as  ho  lay  on  the  floor,  tied  hand 
and  foot  and  seated  in  front  of  the  guardhouse  for  72  hourf 
during  which  time. he  was  permitted  no  food  or  water  and 
was  beaten  with  clubs  by  the  Japanese.  Ho  was  then  placed 
in  the  guardhouse  on  reduced  rations. On' SD  July  the  Japanese 
announced  that  ho  had  died.  No  examination  was  permittee,, 
but  the  prisoners  who  saw  him  placed  in  the  casket  were 
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of  tho  opinion  thet  ho  was  still  olivo  end  breathing, 
though  Unconscious.  (Ex,  1941  at  p  14244) 

5cc  1,  4(a)  &  S(o)  (m)  May  194*? t  An  American  airmen  who! 


bailed  out  over  Tokyo  metropolitan  area  and  who  was  sufforj 
Ing  from  a  borken  log  and  shrapnel  woulds,  after  being 
beaten  by  a  mob  of  Japanese  men  and  women,  was  ta\^n  to  thlc 
Compel  TaJ.  H.Q.  for  intorrogotion  and  beaten.  He  was  glveri 
no  medical  attention,  (Ex,  1953  ot  p  14259) • 

2.  ppw  en^ 

Cs)  H,Q,  Prison  Cemo,  Osaka. 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described,  (Ex, 
1936  at  p  14236) 

See  l.g(a)(c).  ^.4(el(b)(c)  &  SCc)  In  April  194?  followlrlg 


B-29  raids  in  that  area,  a  rollcall  was  taken  of  the  500 
or  600  prisoners  in  camp,  and  every  men  whose  number  was 
"29"  (about  13  of  thorn)  wqs  taken  out  and  beaten  severly 
and  forced  to  kneel  on  rock  piles  for  about  1-J^  hours. 

This  occurred  12  or  14  times,  i,c.  after  each  B-29  raid, 
(Ex.  1935,,  1936  at  pp  14236-8) 

Between  October  1942  and  Juno  1945»  120  or  more 
deaths  occurred  in  the  comp  of  650  or  700  men,  mostly  froi^ 
Donumonla,  beri-beri  or  dysentery;  about  15  wore  due  to 
forcing  tho  men  to  work  while  sick  and  without  medical  at-j. 
tontion.  The  camo  was  surrounded  by  military  targets  and 
was  not  marked  as  a  POW  camp;  it  was  wiped  out  on  1  June 
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194?  In  D  B-29  raid.  (Ex.  1936  at  pp  14236-8) 


lamat  Same  conditions  as 


previously  described,*  (Ex,  1942  at  p  14246) 


CamPy  Osaka t  Same  conditions  as  previously  described, 
(Ex,  1946,  1947)  A  greet  deal  of  Red  Cross  supplies  was 
stolen  by  the  Japanese.*  Treatment  of  the  POW  became  more 
brutal  during  the  last  months  of  the  war.  (Ex,  1946  at  p 


14253;) 


.£1  (d) 


:  Samo 


u  conditions  as  previously  described,  (Ex, 1951  at  p  14257) 
12  Sec  1.  34  4(oy(c)  5(a) (d)  8(e)  (e)  Camp  5  D.  Kawasaki 1 


12  sec  I.  Pte)  u;  camp,  5  D,  Kawagatcji 

i 

13  Same  conditions  os  previously  described.  (Ex,  1926  at  p 

14  14223) 

»  Sec  1,  2(a)(b)(c)(d)(e)  3,  4(a)  5(a)(d)  (f)  Camp  No  1. 

Hakodate t  Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (Ex. 


1920  at  p  14203) 


(g)  Comp  N( 


Some  conditions,  os  previously  described,  Between  Decembe:’ 
1942  and  June  1945 »  there  were  about  60  deaths.  If  the 
men  hod  had  proper  food  and  proper  care,  the  great  mojorl  :y 
of  these  deaths  could  have  been  avoided.  (Ex,  1931  fit  P 


14231  and  Ex.  1937  at  p  14239) 


(h)  Camp  N( 


Some  conditions  os  previously  described.  Beatings  and 


lIX,** 
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Torture  continued  es  previously.  At  times  men  were  force 
to  hove  their  mouths  held  open  for  hours  with  bamboo  spli 
ers  wedged  between  their  teeth.  Requests  for  proper  mork 
ings  on  hospital  buildings  were  denied  by  the  Japanese  an* 
in  the  summer  of  194^5*  during  air  raidsy  seriously  ill  i 
patients  had  to  remain  in  these  buildings.  During  the  tw( 
years  prior  to_  the  Japanese  surrender,  only  sufficient  Rei 
Cross  supplies  to  core  for  500  men  for  3  months  were  lssu( 
though  the  camp  reached  the  total  population  of  I780.  The 
Senior  Medical  Officer  (Allied)  oerformod  135  major  opera¬ 
tions  without  gloves  and  v/ith  inadequate  instruments.  Son 
160  fractures  wore  treated  but  at  no  time  was  plaster  of 
poris  available.  After  the  Jap.  surrender  a  Japanese  med;. 
al  officer  completely  revised  the  death  list  by  changing 
causes  of  death,  eliminating  executions,  deficiency  dlseo  5 

es  and  injury  as  the  cause  of  death;  all  deceased  were  11} 

• 

od  es  having  died  of  pneumonia  or  another  common  disease. 
At  the  time  of  the  surrender*  34  cases  of  Rod  Cross  medical 
supplies  including  surgical  equipment  were  found;  this  ha i 
been  issued  to  the  Japanese  in  1943.  (Ex.  1917  ct  p  14197 


and  Ex.  1929  at  p  14229) 
Sec  1  A  4  (a)  (1)  Kami 


Carnot  Same  conditions  as 


previously  described.  (Ex.  1927  at  p,  14224) 

Sec  If  1.  4(c)(c)  5(o)  &  8(c)  (j)  Ofuna  Nayal  Prison? 

Same  conditions  as  previously  described.  (  Ex,  1934  at 
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114235) 


:e)(b) 


:a)(c] 


iOniDl 


jSomc  conditions  cs  orovlously  described^  Bcrtlngs  contlnuoc' 

to  be  0  regular  occurrence.  In  May  1945  os  punishment  for 

0  theft  of  food,  all  POW  bed  to  kneel  in  the  open  for  6. 

hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  9  confessed  and  were  berten 

for  4-^  hours  by  the  entire  comp  steff.  If  any  POW  became 

unconscious  ho  was  revived  end  berten  ogeinw  They  were 

' carried  into  the  barracks  in  a  semi-conscious,  hystericcl , 

i  I 

end  delirious  condition  but  all  but  one  hod  to  go  to  work  j 


u  the  next  day.  (Ex,  1939  at  o.  14242) 


12 


[1  Same  coii- 


Uiditions  os  previously  described.  Prod  ration  become  lessi 

14  the  sick  received  loss  food  thon  those  working,  Bectings ' 

!  ^ ' 

15  ,  were  frequent.  Red  Cross  parcels  were  used  by  the  Joponc|e 

i<’'gucrds.  It  was  the  Japanese  policy  to  keep  POW  in  c  low 
I  state  of  heelth  end  morolo  by  keeping  them  short  of  food 
I  and  by  severe  treatment  and  humiliation,  (Ex.  1949  ot  p. 


14254) 


I  occurrence,  (Ex  1919  ot  p,. 14202) 


Boatings  a  reguler 


;amDt  All  prisoners 


subjected  to  collectlvo  punishment,  which  consisted  of  mok- 

I 

I  ing  the  entire  cemp  go  without  a  mccl  end  stand  on  parodej 
during  the  period  ollowod  for  the  meal.  On  several  occos^ 


Ions  the  prisoners  were  mad©  to  stand  all  night  and  then 
made  to  go  to  work  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  (Ex.l92'> 


Qt:p.  14203) 


I*  Sever  and  fre¬ 


quent  beatings.  Food  very  bad,  POW  so  starved  they  bouglit 
and  ate  horseflesh  and  the  entrails  of  dogs.  Working  con-- 
dltlons  very  bod,  POP/  forced  to  work  in  mines  previously 
closed  because  of  dangerous  shafts.  There  were  several 
deaths  through  accident  in  the  mines,  (Ex, 1928  at  p  14225) 

See  1,  2(b)(c)(d)(e)  3,  4(a)  5(b)6(b) (c) .aCe)  (p)  Lto.t4 
POT/  Comp  I  Conditions  generally  were  bod.  Much  lll^treat4eni 


I  of  POW  -  a  rejgn  of  terror  prevailed.  Both  men  and  offlcc^rs 

* 

worked  13  hours  a  day,  the  men  in  the  mines  and  the  officers 
in  the  fields,  unloading  sacks  of  rice  and  coal  and  emptying 
latrines.  Food  utterly  insufficient  to  maintain  health. 
Medical  arrangements  very  bad  and  very  limited,  A  limited 
quantity  of  Red  Cross  supplies  were  obtained  but  a  good  deal 
was  stolen  by  the  Japanese.  The  sick  received  a  lower  ratlcr 
than  other  erlsoncrs.  Brutal  boatings  a  regular  occurrence. 
The  sick  wore  forced  to  work.  On  7  August  1945 »  90  or  IOC 
British  officers  were  beaten  with  bamboo  poles  and  sticks, 
because  the  senior  officer  had  attempted  to  see  the  comp 
commandant  to  moke  a  complaint  concerning  a  ton  percent 
reduction  in  the  rice  ration,  (Ex,  1932  at  p,  14232) 

Sec  1,  2ih)(d)(j;)  3,4(a)  5(a)(d)  (q)  Cpyp  Ng. 


sclpllne  very  hors 


rcquent  r.na  severe 


Qurrters  Inr.dequr.to ,  Food  Insufficient;  Although  there 

v;as  n  greet  deal  of  sickness  among  the  prisoners,  only  a 

% 

few  ever  wont  to  hospital.  The  sick  were  forced  to  work 
(Ex.  1937  ct  p.  14239) 

Sec.  1.2(n)  3.  4(a)  (r)  Norima  Prison  Camp:  Between 


March  and  June  194^,  the  food  decreased  drastically  in  qui 
ity  and  quantity.  Prisoners  v;orkcd  on  military  installa- 


Itions.  Severe  beatings  n  commonplace,  ly^i  ce  p 


Camp:  230  Americans  and  50  British  arrived  at  this  camp  in 
January  1945,  the  entire  draft  suffering  from  previous  il3j- 
j  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Janancsc.  They  had  only  toll- 

I 

,4  tcred  tropical  clothing;  no  footwear  and  no  worm  clothing  | 

15  were  issued  by  the  Japanese,  despite  repeat  protests  end  j 

16  despite  the  fact  that  the  temperature  was  \icll  below  zero, 

I  « 

17 i from  January  to  April.  There  was  plenty  of  Red  Cross  warn 
^8  clothing  and  footwear  in  the  camp  store  and  the  Japanese 
laborers 'Were  issued  v/ith  warm  clothing.  Prisoners  forced  , 

I 

j to  do  heavy  manual  labor  12  hours  a  day.  Food  totally  In- 
I  adequate  and  as  a  result  all  prisoners  suffered  from  rnclnu- 
I  tritlon  nnd’oll  forms  of  skin  diseases;  berl  bori,  pellagra,..^ 

'blood  disorders  and  dysentery  also  prevalent.  'In  February,  [ 

24  <  • 

1945,  2  prisoners  died  each  week  of  pneumonic.  Men  force^  ".a 

25  .  ^  1  . 

;  to  work  despite  sickness.  No  medicines  or  medical  equipment 
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or  dcntrl  trertmcnt  provided  and  repented  requests  for  soiic 
wore  Ignored.  About  60  POW  died  from  Jonucry  onv/nrdsj  th^j 
majority  due  to  starvation  end. inhumane  treatment.  Three 
prisoners  died  as  a  result  of  boatings.  After  the  surreniler 
ample  sunplles  of  food  and  other  necessaries  were  found, 
g  !  (Ex.  194-5  at  p.  14250) 

■  I 

7  '  Sec  1,  2(a)  (b)  .  4(a)  (t)  Tsuruga  POW  Camp:  POW  worked  |)n 

8  ,  military  objectives,  subject  to  bombing  and  were  ordered  to 

I  ♦ 

9  I  keep  working  during  raids.  They  were  bombed  out  of  their, 

'  I 

10  I  barracks  twice.  Boatings  wore  frequent.  (Ex.  1946,  1947| 

“  j  at  pp  14251-2)  I 

I  i 

Sec  1,  4(r)(f),  5(a)  (u)  Kempeitai  H.Q..  Tokyo:  Prlson- 
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ers  were  cramped  into  12  ft  by  10  ft  cells,  l8  to  a.  cell. 


i  not  allowed  to  leave  the  cell  or  talk  to  each  other.  They 

I 

^  v/c-re  required- to  sit  at  attention  from  5i^.ra.  to  9  p.m,  dally 
:  and  if  any  prisoner  relaxed  he  was  beaten.  Cells  were  ve^^  ’ 

i 

Inous  and  latrine  facilities  totally  inadequate.  Most  of  < 
the  prisoners  had  dysentery.  Medical  attention  was  refusedv 
(Ex.  1953  ot  p.  14259)  ■  I 

Prisoners  were  subjected  to  boatings  and  torture  under  inter. 

I 

rogation.  One  American  airman  was  brought  in  with  torture 
marks  on  his  hands  and  in  a  semi-delirious  condition;  he  yras 
given  no  medical  treatment  and  died  that  night,  (Ex,  195f 
at  p  14260) 

Sec  i .  (v)  Hoincho  Camp,  Osaka t  During  April  and  May 


-  — VN 
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there  v»crG-  persistent  rumours  thr.t  if  Amerlcc  v/on  the  wer 


PPW  would  r.ll  be  killed. 


were  given 


*Rrter  crch  Amcrlcr.n  rlr  rr.ld,  (Ex.  1955  "t  p,  14261) 


Defence  Evidence  -  Re  Honov/e  Comp,  Akito  Pref Ge¬ 
sture  (Note:  Prosecution  gove  no  evidence  os  to  this  comp) 

4 

aick  compelled  to  work.  POF  treated  well  by  Orlcntr.l  stem 

^rrds.  No  brutal  beatings.  (Ex,  3137?  P  27927-27937)  Re 

6 

insDocIfied  camp  in  Tokyo  cron  •  Red  Cross  report  August 
7 

1945  -  Conditions  c.s  good  os  cm  be  expected,  (Ex.  3138 


^t  p.  27938) 

12,  Java . 


Sec  1  «Sc  12  (r)  August:  19  civilians  wore  executed  at 

J3  IS  our  obey  r.  more  then  a  v/eck  after  the  Japanese  surrender, 

14  for  politicrl  activities  against  the  Jopmese.  '  (Ex.  1758, 

15  1759  ct  pp  13700-1) 

K.  (2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps: 

17  (c)  LOG  Lrndsop  CvOmp.  Bandoeng,  Java:  I 

IS  See  l.^.4(aHc)  ‘?(r)  This  camp  v/cs  still  very  overcrowded!, 

4000  being  confined  in  camp  designed  to  accommodate  250.  i 

i 

Sanitary  conditions  still  totally  inadequate  end  the  wcteif 

[supply  also  inadequate.  Food  too  wos  insufficient  end  less 
--  ' 

!  and  less  v/cs  supplied  rs  time  went  on,  Medical  supplies 

!v;ore  also  insufficient,  although  it  was  clear  that  suppll(f!S 

2/  ! 

were  available.  Only  n  small’ quantity  of  Red  Cross  medical 

oc  I 


1 


f 
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stores  were  issued  by  the  Japanese.  After  the  capltulatlcjn 
^  of  Japan  large  supplies  of  ned^cal  stores  and  Red  Cross*  Stjorep 
^  were  brought  into  the  camp.  'Prisoners  in  this  camp  were.fjr6-^ 
^  quently  beaten  up  by  the  Japanese  Guards.  On  one  occasion 

4 

when  the  Japanese  called  for  the  names  of  prisoners  who  ha|d  . 

expert  knowledge  of  marine  engines,  the  British  prisoners 

6  I  .. 
refused  to  supply  any  names.  As  a  result  all  the  prisoners  . 

7  I 

g  were  paraded  and  all  officers  of  the  rank  of  Major  and  above* 

^ 'were  paraded  before  a  SgtA^a  jor,  who  proceeded  to  hit  them 
JO  with  his. fist.  Many  of  the  officers  were  knocked  unconscious, 
j,  (Ex.  1712  at  p.  13629) 

1,  8(e)  12  (b)  Kn.  Tiimeki  CappA  Conditions  same  as 

13  ipreviously  described.  (Ex.  1720  at  p.  13644)  About  1500  or 

14  11600  depths  occurred  due  to  malnutrition,  stomach  complainits 

•  • 

15  and  lack  of  medicines  during  period  of  camp's  existence, 

»<'»irhe  medicines  were  kept  by  the  Japanese  who  refused  to  issue 

them  until  after  the  Japanese  surrender.  (Ex.  1721  at  p  ' 

13646) 


-  Womej 


’nees 


Previous 


conditions  continued.  The  state  of  health  in  the  camp  stead- 
ily  decreased,  owing  to  the  heavy  work  and  the  numbers  being 

supplied  for  the  working  parties.  (Ex.  1722  at  o.  13646) 
n  e  10  rnmn  .  V’omen  Internees.  The  whole 


;camp  was  excessively  overcrowded  -  aprox.  10,200  inhabitants 
in  an  area  3/4  of  a  mile  square.  In  one  house,  with  floor 


:  >1  ~ 


r. _ 
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sppce  Of  approximately  40  ft.  x  20  ft.  there  were  84  persons 
living.  There  were  no  amenitfes  whatsoever  and  insufficient 
space  for  children  to  play.  The-  sanitation  system  was  hope¬ 
lessly  over-loaded  and  the  water  supply  totally  inadequatu. 

As  a  result  every  child  had  at  some  time  been  infected  wi  :h 

/ 

dysentery.  The  main  diseases  were  malnutrition,  odema  from 
berl  beri,  dysentery,  Practically  every  woman  bore  the  morks 
tropical  ulcers.  Every  woman  and  child  had  had  malaria 
some  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  times  during  their  internment. 
The  principal  items  of  food  were  rice,  small  amount  of  me 
and  some  black  bread.  The  rations  had  been  doubled  since 
the  Japanese  surrender.  From  a  general  survey  of  food  st 


at 


pcks 


m 


in  Java,  there  had  been  no  shortage  of  food  in  the  previous 
six  months  and  there  were  no  signs  of  malnutrition  among  :he 
local  people.  The  Japanese  had  stored  food  in  considerable 
quantity  in  Batavia.  There  were  approximately  1200  in  tha 
hospital  at  TJideng.  This  number  was  increased  to  2000  a 
every  available  building  was  converted  into  a  convalescent 
home.  The  hospitals  wer^e  very  much  overcrowded  and  in  a 
number  ef  Instances  patients  had  no  beds  and  were  lying  c 
the  floor.  There  was  no  bedding,  insufficient  dressings, 
insufficient  surgical  equipment  and  a  general  lack  of  dri: 
The  Japanese  controlled  very  considerable  stocks  of  medical 
'supplies  in  the  city  of  Batavia.  There  was  a  room  in  which 
the  Camp  Commander  imprisoned  women  in  total  darkness,  fijom 


h 


g«' 
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periods  of  3  to  14  days,  as  the  punishment  for  asking  fo' 
extra  food.  A  number  of  women  had  been  questioned  by  tho 
Kempel  Tal  at  vailcus  times  and  had  been  subject  to  beat¬ 
ings  and  the  water  torture.  Some  Internees  were  beaten 
by  the  Japanese  guards  periodically.  (Read-Colllns  p. 
13537) 


Sec  1.  2(e^ ,  4(a)  (a)  Feb.  45.  At  Takaya  Blthal,  an 

exhausted  Indian  POW  was  so  badly  beaten  to  compel  him 
to  carry  on  with  his  work  that  he  died  2  days  later, 
(Ex.  1872  at  p  14128) 


50twoen  Dec. 


Japanese 


executed  3  Indian  POW  because  they  had  complained  about 
Japs,  taking  their  personal  property,  (Ex  I87I  at  p. 
14128) 


Sec  1,  3,  4(a)  5(a)  Rabaul .  Conditions  similar  to  those! 
previously  described,  (Ex,  1865  at  p.  14121) 


Sec  1.  4(a^(b)  5(a)  (a)  Feb.  45.  Kitlal  Singh,  an 

Indian,  was  beaten  to  Insensibility  by  a  Japanese  private 
because  his  boots  had  not  been  cleaned  properly.  After 
3  days  he  was  made  to  work  and  after  3  weeks  became  very 


1 
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111  -  he  had  not  recovered  from  the  beating.  He  rec¬ 
eived  no  medical  treatment  and  died.  (Ex. .1844  at  p 
14094) 


^  Rpc  T.  4(a)  (b)  Feb.  4S.  At  Yawa ,  4  Indian  officer  POW 

were  shot  and  killed  by  the  Japanese.  (Ex.  1845  at  p. 

5 

^  14095) 

7  Spr.  1.  4(a)  (c)  March  45.  .  At  Kaparapoka  an  Australian 

«  POW  was  executed  as  a  result  of  orders  of  the  Chief  of 

8  ; 

9  Staff,  Divisional  Headquarters.  (Ex.  1847  at  p.  14097) 


11  Nil.. 

12  l5.  Singapore  and  Malaya. 

ij  j  (1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  IncidfiPtg* 

-gpo  1.  ^(a)  (a)  Jan.  45.  Two  members  of  crew  of  a 

B-29  which  had  been  shot  down  were  brought  into  Outram 
Road  Gaol.  They  were  a  mass  of  burns  end  black  from 
^^jhead  to  foot.  They  were  given  no  treatment.  (Ex.  1514 

et  p.  12927) 


-  L-  vi.r. 


Soc.  1.  4(a)  (b)  Juno  4?.  9  Allied  airmen  taken  fron- 

Outrara  Road  Gaol  and  oxocutod.  (Ex,  1514-  at  p,  12927) 
See.  1.  4(a).  -12  (c)  May  45  -  July  45.  17  Allied  air¬ 


men  and  15  Chinese  civilians  taken  from  Outram  Road  Gaol 
and  executed,  /iirmen  were  not  tried,  (Ex.  151^ 
p.  12927) 


Soc.  5(a)  (a)  Changl  Gaol.  Prisoners  still  gross’y 

over-crowded  -  boots,  hats  and  clothing  not  supplied  to 
replace  unserviceable  articles.  Ov/ing  to  debility  pri-  , 
soners  contracted  dlptherla,  T.B.,  pneumonia,  dysentery, 
berl  berl  and  pellagra.  Japs  failed  to  provide  food  and 
medical  supplies  with  which  those  diseases  could  have 
boon  prevented.  Daily  ration  6  oz,  of  rice,  2  oz.  of 
maize  and  small  amount  of  vegetaoles.  In  July  45  accuse 
ITAGAKI  looked  at  hospital  but  didn't  speak  to  PO'.V, 

(Ex.  1516,  1517  at  pp  12929-30,  Wilde  p.  5420) 

Sec.  1.^.4.(ftUf).  5(a)  •  (b)  Outram  Road  Gaol.  All 
prisoners  extremely  weak  and  sick  from  malnutrition. 

Food  at  most  five  or  six  ounces  of  rice  per  day.  Prison 
ers  engaged  on  work  were  deprived  of  half  their  rations 
if  guard  considered  they  had  not  done  sufficient  work. 
Prisoners  were  still  kicked,  beaten  and  generally  ill- 
treated.  Practically  no  medical  supplies  were  provided 
and  only  treatment  for  sick  was  that  provided  occasional 
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by  a  medical  orderly.  American  B-29  crew  shot  down  in 
April  45  were  imprisoned  underground,  given  half  rations, 
They  were  very  v/eak  when  released,  (Wilde  p.  5491  and 
Ex.  1512  at  p.  12914) 

Sec.  3^5(a)(d)  (c)  Kranii  No.  2  Camp.  Opened  _n 

April  1945.  Accommodation  grossly  inadequate  20  sq.  ft. 
per  man.  Camp  hospital  accommodation  also  gross*  y  in¬ 
adequate,  Mattresses  available  for  only  the  mos.  ser¬ 
iously  ill  patients.  T.B, ,  dlpthoria  and  dysentery 

patients  on  account  of  accomn’odation  compelled  to  ! 

» 

occupy  4  ft,  high  space  between  ground  and  floor  of  hut. 
Sick  Increased  from  4  on  1  April  1945  to  94  on  1  July 
19^5.  Deficiency  diseases  prevalent.  Rations  wore 
insufficient  and  caused  men  to  suffer  from  undernour¬ 
ishment.  Medical  supplies  and  drugs  most  Inadequate, 

Sick  increased  from  94  on  1  July  to  147  on  15  Aug, 

(Ex.  1515  at  p.  12928) 

Sec  1.  2(a)(b)(cUd)te).  4(a)  5(a)(d)  (d)  BuKlt 

4 

Pan.lang:  379  POW  officers  and  men  engaged  in  digging 
for  Japanese  fortifications.  Work  parties  were  away 
from  8  am  to  6.3O  pm.  Most  of  them  had  no  boots.  In 
June,  1945»  hours  wore  longer  and  parties  did  not  re¬ 
turn  \intil  10  p.m.  Prisoners  were  brutally  treated  ty 
guards.  Daily  ration  for  working  men  10  oz.  rice  aiiu 
3  oz,  of  vegetables  and  occasionally  some  tinned  food. 
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r^Sick  men  recei Vo'S'  two- thirds  of  the  ration.  5^  percent 
of  camp  were  sick.  (Ex,  1513  at  p.  12914- ) 

Defence  Evidence;  Re  all  camps  -  food  rations  to  PCVi 
i  and  Jap  troops  reduced  on  account  of  dif f icultic ''  ' 
sea  and  road  transportation  but  POW  engaged  in  v.  rk  -l*c~ 
ceived  as  much  as  Jap  troops.  (IIAZEYAMA  pp  3019^-3021.'', 
I  Ex.  3312  at  pp  30215-28,  SAITO  at  pp  30228-38) 
j  l6.  Solomon  Islands 

i 

I  (1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

I  Sec  1  &  12  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  there  were 

i 

I  only  100  natives  left  on  Ocean  Island.  The  Japanese 
I  marched  them  away  in  two  sections.  They  were  shot  r.nd 
I  the  dead  bodies  towed  out  to  sea.  (Exs.  1884.,  1885  at 
I  pp  14151-2) 

« 

17.  Sumatra . 

(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents 
i  Sec  1  (S-  12  (a)  June.  1945:  2,000  Japanese  coolies 

I 

1 

had  been  brought  in  Oct.j  1943  to  Sumatra  to  build  an 
airstrip.  In  June,  1945,  when  this  was  completed,  the 
!  Japanese  took  no  responsibility  for  these  coolies  and 
gave  them  no  pay  or  food.  At  the  Japanese  surrender 
there  were  only  TOO  left  alive,  (Ringer,  13589) 

'  Sec  1.  4(a)  (b)  January  25th:  2  airmen  had  tailed 

out  of  an  aircraft  over  a  lan^Jlng  strip.  One,  who  land- 

1 

j  ed  on  the  strip  was  promptly  beheaded;  the  second  mn 
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pvas  hung  up  in  a  tree  ar^  was  bayonetted.  Paleirbang. 
(Ringer,  136OI). 

Sec  1,  4(a)  (c)  January  29th:  A  burning  aircraft  trl  jd 

to  make  a  forced  landing  on  a  strip.  Two  airmen  got  01  ■ 
of  the  plane,  but  were  thrown  back  into  the  f lan-f  5  by  the 
Japanese  at  f^lembang.  (Ringer,  I360I) 

Sec-  1,  4  (a)  &  6  (d)  June;  7  airmen  were  exec;  ted  in 

» 

jSJ^ngapore.  These  airmen  had  been  exhibited  in  tha  citj 

I 

of  Palembang  blindfolded.  They  were  then  sent  to  Singa¬ 
pore.  (Ringer,  I3602) 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camns 

f 

Sec  1  &  12  (a)  Si  Reneo  Internment  Camp;  In  July, 

194^,  the  camp  was  visited  by  Gen,  Hajagi,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  25th  Army.  For  10  days  before  his  visit  the  in¬ 
ternees  were  put  to  work  cleaning  up  the  camp.  Ke  di.' 
not  make  a  thorough  inspection  and  the  camp  leaders  were 
not  allowed  to  address  him.  All  requests  for  Red  Cross 

I 

Inspections  were  refused.  After  the  surrender  the  in¬ 
ternees  were  either  very  thin  or  very  swollen  from  pel- 

i 

jlagra.  No  medical  officer  ever  Inspected  the  camp.  The 

[food  situation  continued  to  be  bad.  (Leenheer  -  13756) 

i 

Sec.  1.  3.  5(a)(d)  &  12  (b)  Banka  Island;  Same  as 

previously  described.  (Sister  Bullwinkel  -  134-71) 

Sec  1.  3.  5(a)(f)  &  12  ( c )  Lubukline'Au  -  r.u2r.-  rru ; 

In  April,  194-5»  about  500  of  the  people  from  Banka  Ic.’aid 


were  moved  to  this  camp.  Very  little  food  was  provided 
on  the  joiirney  and  12  women  died  during  the  train  trly 
In  Sumatra.  The  camp  consisted  of  old  attap  building" 
which  leaked  very  badly.  As  It  was  the  rainy  :eason 
everything  got  wet  everytlme  It  rained.  The  he  pltal 
accommodation  was  In  the  same  condition  as  tho  1  uts  cC 


the  camp  -  sick  patients  Just  lay  In  the  rain.  The 
only  medical  supplies  Issued  was  quinine  bark.  *ppro:e- 
Imately  50  people  died, In  this  camp.  The  main  diseases 
wore  malaria  and  berl  berl.  Food  consisted  of  a  ■ 


amount  of  rice  and  a  few  vegetables. 

After  the  Japanese  surrender,  they  were  given, dozei.s  of 
bottles  of  quinine  tablets;  disinfectants;  ointments 
and  local  anaesthetics.  Previously  there  had  been  no 
anaesthetics.  They  were  also  given  leads  of  fresh 
vegetables,  fresh  fruit  and  tins  and  tins  of  butter  per 
person,  (Sister  Bullwlnkel  -  134-74), 


Palembanp 


Jungle  Camp  Group:  Conditions  same  as  previously  do 
scribed.  Of  camp  strength  of  1050,  42  died  In  Jiine, 
99  In  July  and  135  In  August,  Deaths  due  to  malnu¬ 


trition 


Japanese  well  fed  throughout  period  and  plenty 
of  clothes  and  food  available  at  surrender.  (Rlnpc’', 


13573-9) 
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Northwest..  Sumatyal  In  this  gaol  more  than  300  of  thw) 
?50  POWs  died  in  two  years  from  dysentery  and  malnu¬ 
trition,  POWs  expected  to  die  were  put  into  a  special 
cell  and  dying  was  speeded  up  by  leaving  the  .jatient 
outside  in  the  sun.  (Ex.  1778  at  p.  13820) 

Sec  1.  2  (a)(b)(c)(d)(e).  3.  4(a)  ^(a)  (f)  ?akan 

8aru  Group  -  Central  Sumatra;  Conditions  similar  to 
those  previously  described  -  all  including  sick  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  long  hours  on  railway  -  death  rate 
80  per  month  due  to  lack  of  food  and  heavy  work. 

From  15  June  45  every  man  who  could  walk  had  to  \'ork. 
(Ex.  1769  at  p.  13784) 

18.  Timor  and  Lesaer  Sunda  Islands. 

(1)  Principal  Atrooitles  end  Incidents. 

Sec  1|  4^  (a),  (a)  7th-  Jime:  A  POW  Borgman,  was  shot 

at  Flores  Island,  whilst  "trying  to  escape".  Seme 
weeks  later  the  POW  doctor  was  forced  to  sign  a  death 
certificate  which  stated  that  dysentery  was  the  cause 
of  death.  (Ex.  1785  at  p.  13826) 

(2)  POW  and  Internment  Camps. 


I 
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Nil. 

19 .  Wake  Island.  Kwa.ialein  and  Chichi  Jl;  a ; 
( 1 )  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents ; 

Sec  1.  4  (a)  (a)  Chichi  Jima  -  February  45  -  At 


Northwest.  Sum tl*af  In  this  gaol  more  th^n  300  of  thj 
?50  POWs  died  In  two  years  from  dysentery  and  ralnu- 

POWs  expected  to  die  were  put  into  a  special 
cell  and  dying  was  speeded  up  by  leaving  the  .patient 
outside  in  the  sun.  (Ex.  1778  at  p.  13820) 


tritlon 


^  Ca)CbHc)(d)Ce).  3.  4(a)  5(a)  (f)  Pakan 

Baru  Group  -  Central  Surntrat  Conditions  similar  to 
those  previously  described  -  all  Including  sick  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  long  hours  on  railway  -  death  rate 
80  per  month  due  to  lack  of  food  and  heavy  work. 

From  15  June  4-5  every  mn  who  could  walk  had  to  ^'ork 


(Ex.  1769  at  p.  13784) 


(1)  Principal  Atrocities  and  Incidents. 

Sec  1.  4  (a)  (a)  7th-  June:  A  POW  Borgman,  was  shot 

at  Flores  Island,  whir^t  "trying  to  escape".  Seme 
weeks  later  the  POW  doctor  was  forced  to  sign  a  death 
certificate  which  stated  that  dysentery  was  the  cause 
of  death.  (Ex.  178?  at  p.  13826) 


(1)  Pr.incipal  Atrocities  and  Incidents 
aj,  (a)  Chichi  Jim  -  February  45  -  At 


4w.2: 


Conference  "May-Gen  TACIIIBANA  said  that  PCW  were  to 
killed  and  eaten  from  time  to  time  -  8  to  10  POV/  thur 

V  « 

treated.  In  one  case  TACHIBANA  and  Colonel  KATO  took 
part  in  banquet.  (Sx.  2056A,  2056B  at  pp  150?2-41) 
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PART  II,  -  Summary  of  evidence  in  relation  to 

Treatment  of  Prisoners-of-war,  Civi¬ 
lian  Internees  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  between  December 
194-1  and  September  194-5. 

Japanese  atrocities  in  the  Philippines  were  per¬ 
petrated  from  December  194^1  on  through  the  end  of  the 
war  in  September  19^5  on  the  civilian  population  and 
on  allied  prlsoners-of-war. 

General 

1.  Aside  from  those  who  were  maimed,  injured  and 
went  through  the  ordeal  of  indescribable  sufferings 

I 

and  humiliations,  a  grand  total  of  142,076  American  and 
Philippine  civilian  and  military  persons  died  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  those  atrocities  (Ex  1358,  R  12,384), 

2.  A  chart  prepared  by  the  U,S.  War  Department 
showed  American  Armed  Forces  victims  killed  were  23,039? 

I 

Philippine  Armed  Forces,  27,258;  U.S,  civilian  victims, 
595  and  Philippine  civilian  victims,  91^184  (Ex  1358, 

R  12,384). 

3.  In  another  report  the  U,£,  War  Departm^ent 

i 

found  that  the  number  of  U.S.  Army  personnel  including 
Filipinos  murdered  was  2,253*  Recipients  of  cruelty 
and  torture  was  1,646;  starved  and  neglected,  35^092; 
other  sorts  of  mistreatments,  267  (Ex  1357,  R  12,383); 


I 


40,385 


and  as  to  American  civilians  murdered  317,  cruelty  and 
torture,  25;  starved  and  neglected,  244  (Ex  1357, 

R  12,383);  and  as  to  Philippine  civilians,  murdered 
89,818;  cruelty,  1,258;  starved,  7;  other  sorts  of  mis¬ 
treatments,  101  (Ex  1357,  R  12,383). 

4.  Immediately  after  the  liberation  of  the  Phll- 
llplnes,  roving  teams  comprising  of  military  personnel 
from  the  Judge  Advocate's  Service  of  the  United  States 
Army  were  sent  out  to  conduct  investigations  through¬ 
out  the  Philippines  on  reported  and  know  cases  of  atro¬ 
cities  committed  by  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  personnel  i 
(Carpenter's  Certificate,  Ex  1355,  R  12,378;  12,381). 

5.  f5any  of  those  cases  were  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  occurrence. 
Witnesses  who  had  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  atroci¬ 
ties  were  interrogated  and  their  affidavits  taken  and 
ocular  Inspection  of  the  places  where  crimes  were  com¬ 
mitted  were  invariably  made  and  reports  submitted 

(ex  1355,  R  12,378-79). 

6.  At  that  time  there  were  317  reports  contain¬ 
ing  in  all  14,618  pages;  only  seven  of  those  reports 
related  to  atrocities  committed  in  other  Pacific  areas 
(R  12,378).  As  Exhibit  1355  will  give  the  Tribunal  a 
broad  and  sweeping  picture  of  the  atrocities  then  in¬ 
vestigated  as  of  13  f/iay  1946  in  the  Philippines,  we . are. 
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attaching  herewith  as  Appendix  ”A"  where  those  atro¬ 
cities  reported  in  Exhibit  1355  appeared  upon  a  map  of 
tlie  Philippines  as  shown  on  Exhibit  1536  (R  12,381)# 

I,  Civilian  Population. 

7.  Atrocities  on  the  civilian  population  in  the 
Philippines  may  be  classified  into  wholesale  murder, 
torture  and  starvation,  rape,  looting  and  wanton  de¬ 
struction  of  properties# 

A.  Wholesale  Murder. 

8.  From  December  10,  1941  to  April  3»  1945) 
Japanese  soldiers  at  Vigan  in  Northern  Luzon,  following 
the  usual  pattern  of  operation  against  Innocent  civi¬ 
lians,  raided  and  looted  private  homes  and  killed  and 
mistreated  people. 

% 

9.  About  the  middle  of  June  1942,  a  young  woman 
was  ordered  by  the  puppet  governor  to  go  to  the  home  of 
Col#  MNI  in  Tagbilaran#  When  she  refused  they  threat¬ 
ened  to  kill  her  and  burn  her  home  and  forced  her  into 
a  car  and  drove  her  to  Col#  MINI#  Col.  MINI  tore  off 
her  clothes  and  threatened  her.  When  she  refused  to 

I  submit  to  him,  he  tied  her  hands,  fastened  the  rope  to 
the  head  of  the  bed  and  raped  her.  The  following 'night 
she  jiimped  out  of  the  window  and  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  a  nearby  island  (Ex  1399)  R  12,485). 

10.  Nena  Alban  at  the  trial  of  General  KQMMA 


t  «  •  •  4  • 


40,387 


testified  that  she  was  a  nurse  in  1941  working  as  a  j 
social  worker  through  the  /“merlcan  and  Philippine  Red 
Cross  (Ex  1364,  R  12,415).  She  further  testified  that 
during  July  1942,  the  Japanese  Army  was  occupying  th3 
grounds  of  San  Beda  College.  On  the  first  afternoon 
she  saw  four  Filipinos  beheaded  by  Japanese  soldiers. 

She  later  saw  two  more  and  thereafter  seven  more  who 
were  made  to  kneel  across  a  hold  in  the  ground  and  were 
beheaded.  She  later  saw  ten  more  beheaded  and  she  saw 

I 

four  Filipinos  killed  by  judo  by  being  thrown  head  j 

first  on  the  concrete  pavement.  She  saw  other  atro-  j 

cities.  She  saw  Filipinos  tortured,  boxed,  kicked, 
beaten  with  heavy  wooden  sticks.  She  saw  twenty  Fili¬ 
pinos  tied  up  and  then  tortured  in  many  ways.  When  they 
screamed  or  cried  they  were  placed  under  the  very  hot 
sun.  Another  group  of  Filipinos  were  placed  under  the 
sun  and  hit  in  the  stomach  and  beaten  in  many  ways  and 
when  they  were  sleeping  water  was  thrown  on  them. 

Four  Filipinos  were  bayonetted  right  near  San  Beda 
College  (R  12,415-18).  Filipinos  were  hung  by  a  chain, 
to  a  tree  and  were  beaten  by  Japanese  soldiers  who 
passed.  She  saw  at  least  eight  other  Filipinos  receiv¬ 
ing  barbarous  treatment.  She  saw  other  groups  held  in 
the  stock  by  the  Leg,  in  two  groups.  Their  hands  were 
also  held  in  the  stock.  They  were  pushed  back  against 
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barbed  wire  fence  and  were  burned  witn  Durning 
cigarettes,  and  some  were  burned  by  pieces  of  flaming 
wood  put  under  their  armpits.  Two  more  Filipinos  were 
beaten  to  death.  She  saw  nine  or  more  Filipinos  bayon- 
etted  through  the  eyes  by  Japanese  soldiers.  She  saw 
at  least  seven  Filipinos  have  their  tongues  pulled  out. 
by  pliers  (Ex  1364,  R  12,418-20). 

$ 

11.  One  early  dawn  In  August '1942  some  Japanese 
soldiers  from  Dansalan  City,  under  the  command  of  four 
officers,  raided  the  witness's  barrio,  which  had  a 
population  of  about  2,500.  They  Immediately  began 
bayonettlng  the  people.  They  burned  down  the  whole 
barrio.  It  was  only  when  the  houses  were  afire  that  the 
people  knew  what  was  happening.  In  the  commotion  four 

ft 

Japanese  soldiers  were  killed.  The  Japanese  kept  firing 
and  bayonettlng  until  they  had  completely  gained  con-  | 

I 

trol  of  the  barrio  (Ex  1404,  R  12,490-1). 

12.  In  August  1943,  after  an  Investigation  of  an 
hour,  twenty-four  men  and  three  women  were  all  tied  with 
hands  behind  their  backs  and  strung  on  a  piece  of  rope  | 
and  pulled  to  a  thicket  where  they  were  beheaded.  A  | 
three-month  old  baby  was  thrown  Into  the  air  by  a  Japan-i 
ese  and  Impaled  on  a  bayonet  (Ex  1400,  R  12,486), 

13.  From  time  to  tlm.e  a  group 'under  Colonel 
WATANABE  made  punitive  expeditions  through  Panay  Island, 


I 


I 


I 
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In  Earrlb  Lungao  many  Filipino  civilians  were  question- ] 
ed,  killed  and  their  bodies  burned.  The  whole  barrio 
was  burned.  Children  were  killed  (R  12,476). 

14.  On  October  17,  1943  another  punitive  expedl- 
tl  m  arrived  at  Bataan.  All  civilians  were  investiga¬ 
ted  and  beaten  with  clubs  and  made  to  walk  through  fire. 
In  the  morning  the  Japanese  received  orders  to  proceed 
and  140  civilians  including  two  priests  were  beheaded 
by  Japanese  soldiers.  In  Altavas  thirty  to  forty  old 
people  and  children,  and  in  Balete  thirty  men  were 

killed,  A  blind  woman  unable  to  flee  had  her  clothes 
*  • 

stripped  and  was  manhandled.  Hundreds  of  people' were 
killed  by  the  same  expedition  in  Bataan,  Altavas,  1 

Balete,  Llbacao  and  other  places  (Ex  1394,  R  12,477-78), 
15«  On  December  18,  194^3  Japanese  officers  and  j 

i 

enlisted  men  left  Llbacao  for  Iloilo  City.  The  next  i 

morning  they  entered  Camp  Hopevale  which  they  surroun-  j 

i 

ded  and  entered .  Sixteen  Americans  and  three  others  | 
were  placed  under  guard  without  food  or  water.  On  the  j 

afternoon  of  December  20,  1943  one  American  woman  was  ' 

• 

seen  kneeling  with  hands  tied  and  asking  for  mercy.  ! 

This  was  refused.  An  hour  later  a  house  was  found  in 

flames  with  twelve  bodies  in  it,  some  of  the  victims  I 


having  been  bayonetted  and  others  beheaded  (Ex  1393 > 
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IB.  In  F ebriiary  19^4  at' ^lalba,  thirty-five 
Filipinos  were  questioned,  beaten  and  taken  to  a  corn 
field  where  they  were  bayonetted.  The  following  day 
fourteen  dead  bodies  were  found  with  bayonet  wounds 
(Ex  1396,  R  12,482). 

17.  In  Uarch  1944 .on  the  second  day  of  the  patrol, 
prisoners  reached  Canangay  early  In  the  afternoon.  A 
young  woman  was  caught  hiding  In  the  grass.  The  officer 

I  In  charge  tore  off  her  clothes  while  she  was  held  by 

I 

two  soldiers.  He  took  her  to  a  small  hut  and  the 
officer  In  charge  cut  her  breasts  and  womb  with  his 
saber.  She  was  loft  lying  in  the  hut  which  was  set 
afire  (Ex  1403,  R  12,489-90). 

18.  On  April  10,  1944,  six  Japanese  bayonetted 
one  woman.  On  August  27,  1944,  soldiers  fired  on  people 
in  the  cockpit  in  Santa  Cantalina,  wounding  one  and 

i 

killing  several.  On  October  20,  1944,  thirty  were  | 

arrested  and  tortured.  On  November  15,  1944,  three 

•  I 

prisoners  were  beheaded.  On  December  27,  1944, 
several  persons,  after  their  homes  were  looted,  were 

I 

tortured  and  on  January  7»  1945,  nine  of  the  prisoners  i 
were  beheaded  (Ex  1412,  R  12,501-02).  I 

19»  On  June  6,  1944,  about  300  Japanese  together 
v/lth  Filipino  Constabulary  and  Moro  troops  entered 
Ranao-Pllayan  and  gathered  the  civilians.  On  June  7, 
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twenty  prisoners  were  put  In  one  house  wRe^fe  they  were 

1 

bayonetted  and  the  house  set  on  fire  (Ex  1411,  R  12,500- 

• 

2 

i  01).  ' 

5 

(  ' 

20.  At  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  August 

j  19>  1944  the  witness  and  others  left  Cebu  and  v/ere 

1 

5 

;  taken  to  Cordova,  When  they  arrived  there  the  Japan- 

j 

6 

f 

j  ese  soldiers  gathered  all  civilians  in  a  central  school 

7 

o 

house.  The  women  were  compelled  to  disrobe  completely. 

O 

Q 

}.iany  of  the  men  were  beaten  with  clubs,  baseball  bats, 

1 

y.  1 

iO 

and  rifle  butts.  All  money  and  valuables  were  taken. 

1 

11 

The  next  morning  three  men  were  beheaded  (Ex  1388, 

12 

R  12,  469-70). 

13 

21,  During  August  to  November  1944  the  Japanese  ; 

1  * 

1 

14 ; 

:  military  had  a  garrison  near  Bogo,  During  these  four  ; 

15 

months  civilians  were  beaten,  shot,  bayonetted  and 

1 

16  ^ 

raped.  On  October  12,  1944,  two  women  were  bayonetted 

17 

and  a  third  severely  beaten,  two  girls  raped,  one  of  1 

18 

1 

them  by  several  soldiers.  One  victim  had  to  live 

19  1 

with  a  Japanese  corporal  as  his  mistress  for  three  weeks* 

1 

20 

On  October  17,  the  soldiers  burned  houses  and  ware¬ 

21 

houses  and  on  the  same  day  twenty-five  were  bayonetted 

■ 

22 

to  death  (Ex  1389,  R  12,471-72).  ’j 

2A 

1 

22.  On  October  1,  1944,  about  fifty  Japanese 

^  1 
25 

soldiers  entered  the  hospital  area  at  Barrio  Umagos  and  ■ 

a 

bayonetted  two  Filipino  guards  and  one  civilian.  Tv/o  | 
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bedridden  patients  were  bayonetted  to  death.  Three 
days  later,  the  Japanese  burned  the  buildings  and  about 
thirty- two  houses  and  loft.  The  bodies  of  the  victims 
wore  later  identified  and  burled  (Ex  1409,  R  12,497-8). 

23.  About  9  o'clock  on  December  29,  1944  a  patrol 
of  aoout  fifty  entered  the  barrio  of  Dapdap.  Shortly 
after  arriving  at  the  plaza  about  400  to  500  people  were 
ordered  to  group  in  families  and  assemble  in  the  church 
so  that  they  would  be  unobserved  from  a  strafing  plane. 
Th;i  people  follov/ed  Instructions.  Some  people  were  ' 
taken  out.  When  the  church  was  about  half  empty,  the 
remaining  became  apprehensive.  Some  saw  blood  running 
from  a  nearby  shack  and  a  few  saw  the  Japanese  soldiers 
cleaning  their  bloody  bayonets.  Others  saw  that  when 
people  were  taken  outside  they  were  shackled  with  ropes. 
The  remainder  were  urged  by  one  of  the  survivors  to 
fight  and  attempt  to  escape  and  he  threw  a  rock  at  the 
door  guard.  Many  made  a  break  for  the  door  and  were 
machine-gunned  or  stabbed  with  bayonets.  No  mercy  was 
shown.  A  very  few  escaped  unscathed  and  found  safety 
in  the  sea  and  swamps  (R  12,463-4). 

I  24.  On  January  16,  194 5*  certain  American  offi¬ 
cers  went  to  Dapdap,  made  an  investigation,  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  dead  bodies.  Before  arriving  they  met 
three  survivors  with  nurjerous  wounds.  The  foul  odor  of 
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dead  bodies  filled  the  air.  They  saw  many  bodies  in 
a  bad  state  of  decomposition  and  dogs  and  other  ani- 

I 

mals  had  eaten  away  large  portions  of  the  bodies. 
Evidence  shows  that  there  were  many  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  groups.  They  found  similar  conditions 
elsewhere.  They  found  100  bodies  in  the  church  grounds. 

j 

Dogs,  pigs  and  chickens  were  eating  the  remains.  They  | 
counted  230  dead  and  estimated  there  were  about  500 
bodies  in  the  barrio.  Pictures  were  taken  (Ex  1386, 

R  12,466-67). 

25.  The  wave  of  Japanese  massacres  reached  its 
crest  during  the  liberation  of  Llanila,  Batangas  and 
Laguna. 

26,  In  February  1945  when  the  Japanese  knew  that 
Bcanlla  was  lost  the  Japanese  engaged  in  an  orgy  of  mass 
murder  by  shooting,  bayonetting  and  burning  alive  all 
prisoners  in  Fort  Santiago  (Ex  1413,  R  12,502),  The 
cells  were  packed,  doors  barricaded  and  gasoline  poured 
and  set  afire.  Hundreds  were  burned  to  death.  Others 
were  executed.  Hundreds  of  bodies  were  discovered  by 
American  troops  when  Fort  Santiago  was  taken.  Many  of 

I  the  civilians  were  able  to  escape  the  burning  building 
only  to  be  shot  by  Japanese  guards  when  they  were 
attempting  to  cross  the  ”aslg  River  (Ex  1413,  R  12,506). 

_ 27.  Rosalinda  Andnv  utAtad  in  tho  vamarhtta - 
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trial  that  in  February  1945  she  went  to  the  Manila 
Cathedral  as  ordered  by  the  Japanese  and  stayed  there 
one  day  and  was  taken  to  the  Santa  Rosa  Church.  She 
was  there  with  her  whole  family  except  her  father  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  Japanese  at  Fort  Santiago 
having  been  taken  from  the  cathedral.  They  were  then 
ordered  to  go  to  Santo  Domingo  where  immediately  some 
grenades  were  thrown  by  the  Japanese.  Her  mother  is 
now  dead,  having  been  killed  by  the  Japanese  inside 
the  church  at  Santo  Domingo.  The  witness  saw  her  killed 
^2,426-29).  The  witness  was  wounded  with  bayonets 
and  received  thirty-eight  wounds.  She,  her  mother 
and  a  person  by  the  name  of  Sal in  were  together. 


21 
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I - 

The  witness*  wounds  v;oro  in  different  parts  of  her  body# 
She  had  ton*  on  the  loft  arm  four  on  the  right  arm  an  un»* 
known  number  on  her  chost,  certain  wounds  on  her  abdomep, 
As  a  result  of  the  wounds  on  her  abdomen  her  intestines- 
came  out.  She  had  one  wound  on  her  back  and  five  wounds 
on  her  legs.  That  night  the  witness  slept  at  Santo 
Domingo  beside  the  dead  body  of  her  mother.  She  left 
[  Santo  Domingo  in  tho  morning,  ***hcn  she  left  she  saw  a 
boy  child  tossed  up  in  the  air  and  caught  with  a  bayonet, 

t 

•  ,  A 

The  bo by  was  about  three  months'  old  and  the  bayonetting 

i 

was  done  by  a  Japanese  (Ex,  1367,  R  12,427-34), 

28,  About  200  civilians  wore  massacred  at  St,  Paul  . 

t 

I  College,  Manila  in  1945«  About  250  people  were  placed 
I  in  the  promises  of  tho  College  and  the  doors  and  windows 
shut  and  barred,  Tho  three  hanging  chandeliers  were  wra]>- 
ped  in  black-out  paper  with  ittlngs  running  from  inside 
outside  the  transom,  .Five  Japanese  brought  in  some  food 
and  liquor  and  the  people  were  told  that  they  could  oat 
I  and  drink  when  the  Japanese  loft,  Tho  people  rushed  for 
the  candy  and  biscuits  and  in  a  moment  there  were  three 
explosions,  there  being  gronaje  traps  in  tho  chandeliers, 

;  Tho  Japanese  began  machine-gunning  and  throwing  grenades 
into  the  rooms  and  corridors.  Holes  wore  blown  into  tho 
walls  and  people  tried  to  escape.  Many  were  killed  by 
machine  gun  and  rifle  fire  while  trying  to  escape  (Ex 
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136e,  R  12,434-46). 

^  29.  During,  the  latter  part  of  February  1°45,  the 

2 

Japanese  eng&ged  in  a  prograir  of  murder,  looting  and  dea-^ 
truction  in  Lipa.-  One  civilian  woman  was  bayonetted  to 

'I  I 

death.  Two  groups  of  civilians,  each  having  from  200  to 
5 

300  persons  v/ere  pushed  into  wells  where  they  died  by 
drowning,  by  crushing,  or  by  gun  fire.  A  group  of  over 
500  civilians  were  bayonetted.  Another  group  ©f  6OO 
^  were  assembled  at  the  Cathedral  and  bayonetted.  Other 
jQ  bayonottings  and  murder  took  place.  In  March  1945  the 

,,  Japanese  burned  Lipa  and  destroyed  its  utilities,  In- 

1 

12  eluding' the  water  system  (Ex  13'?0,  R  12,437-39)  • 

13  '  3^^.  JAG  report  No.  90  on  the  massacre  of  Filipin© 

14  civilians  on  the  island  of  Taal  in  February  1945  stated 

i 

15  that  by  10  o'clock  on  February  I6,  1945  the  Japanese 

had  begun  to  burn  all  barrios  near  Taal.  Sixty  Filipinos 
tried  to  take  refuge  in  a  ravine.  Six  or  seven  Japanese 

threw  hand  grenades  into  the  ravine  killing  ten  to  flf- 

19  .  • 

teen  and  machine-gunning  the  survivors,  v^omen  and  child- 

20 

ren  were  blown  to  plec'.a  by  grenades  (Ex  1375j  R  12,447- 


48). 


31.  The  affidavit  of  Nonlto  Tubungbanwa  stated  that 


at  the  barrio  Salngan  the  first  groups  of  Japanese  sol¬ 
diers  had  caught  a  largo  number  of  clviljlans.  When  they 
left  they  killed  all  civilians  and  threw  their  bodies 
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into  the  fire  burning  the  whole  barrio  (Ex  1401,  R  12, 4( 

32.  Mariano  Bayaras  stated  that  he,  as  Mayor  of 
Basco,  Batangas  had  been  given  a  list  by  the  Japanese  oj 
persons  killed  there.  There  were  seventy-four.  He  had 
seon  those  who  suffered  from  bad  treatment.  He  hcd  see' 
them  with  their  hands  tied  behind  eating  food  without 
using  their  hands.  Some  had  broken  hands,  some  had 
bruised  faces  and  one  was  missing  an  eye  (Ex  1384,  R 
12,462).  - 

33 •  During  the  latter  part  of  February.  194 5 »  in 
Butuan,  an  aged  couple  and  their  son  were  harvesting 
when  they  saw  four  Japanese  soldiers.  The  couple  was 
tied  and  taken  while  the  son  hid.  Several  days  later 
the  bayonetted  and  beheaded  bodies  of  the  couple  and 
another  Filipino  were  found  (Ex  1410,  R  12,499-500). 

34.  "^hile  the  Japanese  were  occupying  Calauang  in 
February  1945?  the  following  are  examples  of  the  atroci¬ 
ties  committed.  People  were  taken  from  their  homes  or 
who  were  found  in  the  vicinity  were  bayonetted  to  death 
or  killed  with  saber'’.  One  man  was  shot  and  killed  as 

he  was  running  away,  A  man,  his  wife  and  one  day  old 

• 

twins  took  refuge  in  a  shelter  they  had  built.  They 
were  discovered  and  the  man  v/as  struck  with  a  saber  and 
killed  and  the  baby  he*  had  been  holding  was  killed 
(Ex  1380,  R  12,453). 


35.  JAG  Report  No.  11  stated  that  in  February 
^  1945,  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  seventy  per- 

^  sons,  including  patients,  staff  members  and  refugees 
^  wore  in  the  building,  shots  were  heard  at  the  back  gate, 

^  and  a  wom.an  came  in  Bcreaming,that  her  child  had  been 
^  shot.  Four  Japanese  marines,  Including  an  officer,  c*.me 
^  in  end  began  to  fire  a  revolver  at  the  children.  Every; 
^1  one  lay  flat  on  the  floor  except  one  child  who  was  shot. 

^  Through  an  interpreter  the  Japanese  were  advised  that 
they  wore  in  a  Rod  Cross  building.  This  did  not  stop  ; 
them.  Dr.  Venecia  was  shot  and  killed,  and  a  volunteer 

,2  attendant  was  bayonetted  when  she  attempted  to  protect 

13  him,  as  were  six  other  patients.  This  same  marine  went 

1,  through  other  parts  of  the  building,  killing  and  bayonet- 

15  ting  the  -ictims.  Patrocinio  Abad,  a  movie  actress  and 

16  refugee  at  the  headquarters,  was  shot  and  bayonetted 

17  nine  times  and  her  child  killed.  The  carnage  lasted 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  after  which  the  Japanese 
left.  The  building  was  burned  on  February  13  with  the 
bodies  still  in  it.  Records,  files  and  safes  were  des- 
troyed  before  they  could  bo  examined.  The  number  killed 
was  variously  estimated  from  twenty  to  fifty  (Ex  1359, 

R  12,384-89). 

24 

36.  The  Japanese  entered  the  Pons  residence  in 
Manila^ln  February  1945  and  began  shooting  the  occupants 
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of  the  house.  The  first  one  shot  was  Mr.  Pons;  second, 
Isaac;  third,  Mrs.  Pons;  fourth,  Eva;  fifth,  Pacita; 
sixth,  Candida;  eighth,  Delfin;  ninth,  Virginia;  and  the 
last  was  the  baby.  The  baby  was  shot  last  because  the 
Japanese  were  about  to  leave  the  house  when  they  heard 
the  cry  of  the  baby.  The  Japanese  returned  and  shot  the 
baby  (Ex  1363,  R  12,410). 

37.  Due  to  war  conditions,  De  La  Salle  College  was 
not  in  active  operation  and  was  temporarily  used  by  the 
Japanese  as  a  hospital  until  January  194?  when  certain, 
eminent  Filipinos,  seventeen  lay  Christian  brothers, 
seven  servants  and  a  refugee  priest  took  residence  there 
Shortly  thereafter  an  unidentified  number  of  Japanese 
marines  or  navy  men  occupied  a  portion  of  the  first 
floor  (R  12,411-12).  On  February  10  the  officer  in¬ 
structed  the  soldiers  to  murder  all  the  people  in  the 
college  and  they  began  shooting  and  bayonettlng.  Many 
took  refuge  in  an  improvised  air  raid  shelter,  but  were 
ordered  to  leave  and  struck  down  by  guns,  lined  up  and 
killed.  There  was  evidence  that  attempts  had  been  made 
to  rape  some  of  the  victims.  On  February  I3  the  Japan¬ 
ese  returned  and  there  is  evidence  that  some  had  inter¬ 
course  with  a  corpse.  That  evening  the  Japanese  came 
back  and  kicked  the  bodies  to  find  out  if  they  were 
still  alive.  Attempts  were  made  to  burn  the  south  wing 


of  the  building  and  a  Christian  brother  trying  to  extlngu 
the  flames,  was  seen  and  killed  (Ex  I363,  R  12,412-13). 

38.  Bernardino  Calub,  house  boy  of  the  surviving 
eye  witness  was  tied  to  a  pillar.  The  Japanese  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cut  off  his  genitals  and  thrust  his  severed  pen 
In  his  mouth  (Ex  I366,  R  12,422-24). 

39.  On  February  6,  1945  all  houses  in. the  vicinity 
of  the  German  Club,  then  managed  by  a  group  of  German  clt: 
zens,  were  surrounded  by  Japanese  Naval  Ground  Forces.  T1 
district  was  then  being  bombarded  and  shelled.  From  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  to  10,  there  wore  at  least  500  civilians  who  took 
shelter  underneath  the  Club  in  a  4-foot  space  between  the 

I  concrete  floor  of  the  Club  and  the  ground 

I 

|thero  until  February  10  leaving  only  on  secret  trips  for 
jfood  and  to  go  to  the  latrine 
ruary  10  the  Japanese  surrounded  the  Club  and  forbade  any^ 
one  to  leave  the  shelter 


They  stayed 


About  10  o'clock  on  Feb 


While  guarding  the  victims  with 
aimed  rifles,  the  Japanese  built  an  inflammable  barricade 
completely  surrounding  the  Club  and  hemming  in  the  victims 
.Gasoline  was  poured  over  this  and  ignited 
from  the  flames  mounted  many  ran  out  and  tried  to  leap 

Most  were  bayonetted  and  shot.  Some 
omen  were  raped.  After  they  were  raped,  their  hair  was 
gnlted  with  gasoline  and  the  breasts  of  some  of  them  were 
ut  off  (Ex  1365,  R  12,422-25). 


As  the  heat 


lover  the  barricade 


t 


f 
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40,  On  February  11,  19^5  the  Japanese  came  to  Sonto 
Tomas,  Batangas,  and  wont  from  place  to  place  stealing, 
killing  many  inhabitants  and  burning  the  dead  and  wounded. 
Throe  of  the  victims  wore  subjected  to  attempted  or  actua  L 
rape,  and  194  residents  v/ere  murdered,  (R  12,443).  At 
one  home  there  were  between  sixty-five  and  seventy  people , . 
About  tvTonty-five  were  taken  to  a  cemetery.  Throe  of  the 
men  were  taken  to  a  latrine,  bayonetted  and  thrown  in. 
Another  group  of  fifty  wore  taken  from  their  hiding  place, 
bayonetted,  stabbed,  doused  with  gasoline  and  set  afire. 
Another  group  of  fifty,  after  being  shown  the  bodies  of 
twenty  killed,  were  stabbed  and  burned  by  gasoline  fire. 

In  one  instance,  the  Japanese  were  chattering  and  laughing 
while  the  bodies  burned  (Ex  1373 »  R  12,444-45). 

41,  On  12  February  1945  witness  was  among  2,000  v/ho 
were  forced  to  gather  in  the  Catholic  Church,  They  were 
blindfolded  and  their  hands  were  tied.  After  witness 

was  able  to  uncover  his  eyes  he  saw  bodies  stuck  five  feeb 
high  in  the  room.  There  were  about  500  of  them.  None  of 
the  2,000  civilians  in  the  Church  was  armed  (Ex  138lj  R 
12,454-56). 

42,  On  February  16,  1945  about  175  civilians  were 
assembled  in  one  house  in  the  barrio  of  Mambug,  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Cuenca,  Batangas.  The  Japanese  took-the  men  oit 
in  groups  of  five  and  none  wore  soon  again.  On  February 
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3,  1945  fifty-two  civilians,  Including  two  women,  wore 
put  into  a  house  and  each  victim  was  held  by  Japanese 

while  three  others  bayonetted  them.  The  bodies  were  thrdwn 
Into  a  well,  only  two  escaped  (R  12,448-49). 

43.  On  March  11,  1945  ninety  civilians  were  taken 
^  from  a  shelter  and  Imprisoned  in  a  tunnel.  On  March  19 
,  !  they  were  ordered  to  come  out.  As  they  left  they  were 

a  b,-onettedandshot.  Six  escaped  (Ex  1376,  R  12,448-50) 

A  A  . 


44.  on  February  17,  1945,  sixty-three  civilians  had 
,0  taken  refuge  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Moreta  In  Manila.  At 
u  .  noon  about  twenty  Japane-,..  marines  entered  and  separated 
12  -he  men  from  the  women.  Grenades  were  thrown  Into  the 
u  .poms  where  the  people  were  segregated.  Many  women  were 
bayonetted,  stabbed  or  shot.  No  one  witnessed  any  rape, 

^^,but  the  bodies  Of  several  of  the  women  showed  Indication 
of  violation  (Ex  I36O,  R  12,404-06). 

45.  On  the  morning  of  February  28,  1945  Japanese 
prmy  men  stationed  at  Bauan,  Batangas  notified  all  resl- 
lonts  Of  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Catholxc  Church  and  that 
Oil  must  assemble.  Guards  were  pUoed  on  all  roads  lead- 
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Jng  from  the  town.  By  10 

n.  my  10  o'clock  everyone  In  the  village 


„  ad  congregated  at  the  church,  where  men  and  women  were 
,,|oparated  and  the  women  taken  to  the  elementary  school. 
--  he  men  had  to  remain  In  the  church,  were  searched,  and 
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•  jhelr  pr^p^ty  taken.  Tho^.were  made  ta.alt  In  .the^^^ws 
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and  were  counted,  there  being  a  total  of  328  men.  About 
1  o'clock  the  men  were  marched  in  groups  of  100  to  the 
basement  of  tno  house  of  one.  The  doors  were  closed. 

There  was  an  explosion  which  either  killed  or  wounded 
m.ost  in  the  basement,  '  Those  not  killed  ly  the  explosion  ; 
were  shot  and  bayonetted  as  they  attempted  to  escape,  A  I 
few  did  escape  (Ex  1374,  R  12,445-47).  ! 

I 

46.  Throughout  January,  February  and  March  1945»  the 
Japanese  carried  out  a  program  of  burning  and  killing  in 
S&n  Jose,  At  least  107  Filipinos  were  killed;  many  were 
tied  and  bayonetted.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  mutilated; 
the  hands  and  feet  of  one  victim  were  cut  off  and  the  rlgljt 
hand  of  another  was  severed.  The  burned  and  bound  body 
of  one  man  was  found  tied  to  a  post  (Ex  1377,  R  12, 450-51 V 

47.  On  March  1,  1945,  i.nls  Saban  and  a  companion 
were  taken  by  sixty  Japanese  to  the  bank  of  the  Tagburos 
where  they  joined  approximately  thirty-five  Filipino 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  women  and  children.  These 
prisoners  were  divided  into  three  groups.  In  one  group 
of  twenty,  Saban  was  struck  by  a  saber  and  bayonetted. 

”'hen  he  regained  consciousness  the  Japanese  were  gone  and 
all  other  PC'^s  were^  dead  (R  12,403). 

48.  About  the  same  date  approximately  100  Japanese 
soldiers  were  seen  with  approximately  seventy  Filipino 
civilians,  including  women  and  children,  near  the  Tagburosl 


a  girl's  skirt  open  from  its  bottom  to  her  hips  with  a 
slask  (R  12,524). 

"Kicking  girls  as  they  lay  prostrate  on  the 
floer  was  a  common  occurrence  and  there  were  Instances 
where  a  girl  was  dragged  away,  her  attacker  grasping 
her  leg  and  pulling  her  along  on  her  back  (R  12,524).  ' 

"A  few  were  able  to  escape  the  common  fete  by 
slalming  they  were  menstruating,  although  demonstrative 
proof  was  usually  required  and  was  sometimes  followed  • 
by  a  blow  with  a  rifle  butt 


(R  12,525) 

:i  I  "One  girl  accompanied  a  particular  Japanese 

12 !  quite  willingly,  saying  that  he  was  her  sweetheart  and 

I 

13  j  she  'had  already  promised  him  that'  while  some  others 
j  acquiesced  without  resistance  solely  because  of  fear 
and  their  captors'  promises  of  freedom  If  they  would 
submit  quietly  (R  12,525). 

^  "A  fourteen  year  old  British  girl  was  taken 

with  her  sister,  pushed  and  kicked  along  the  corridor  to 
another  room  and  raped  at  least  four  times,  was  allowed 

!0 

finally  to  return  to  her  room,  bleeding  and  torn.  Having 

ti  ! 

a  light  complexion  she  was  favored  and,  in  fact,  the 

12 

^  white  girls  were  searched  out  and  segregated  (R  12,525).  j 
"A  Turkish  woman,  forty  years  of  age,  success-  ' 
^  :  fully  and  resourcefully  dissuaded  a  would-be  attacker 
by  claiming  that  she  was  too  old  and  removing  and 


showing  her  false  teeth  to  prove  it.  She  then  kept 
her  daughter  safe  by  hiding  her  underneath  her  skirt 
(R  12,525). 

"In  the  face  of  pointed  weapons,  the  sheer 
deteririnatlon  of  an  elderly  friend  protected  a  young 
mother  with. a  child  in  her  arms  from  being  taken 
(R  12,525). 

"Three  prostitutes  told  their  fellow  captives 
that  they  would  submit  to  the  Japanese  and  thus  attempt 
to  protect  the  younger  girls  and  married  women.  Some 
of  the  victims  clearly  felt  grateful  for  the  protection 
thus  afforded  (R  12,526). 

"At  the  Miramar,  an  officer  took  a  fifteen 
year  old  Filipino  girl  to  his  room,  asked  her  to  go  to 
bod  and  when  she  refused  he  proposed  that  she  marry  him, 
This  she  also  refused,  whereupon  he  told  her  she  was  no' 
good  and  sent  her  back  to  the  Be?/  Viov  Hotel  (R  12, 526) > 

"No  such  incidents  seem  to  have  occurred  i 

1 

during  the  daytime,  although  thirst  and  hunger  kept  the^c 
victims  in  acute  discomfort.  On  the  second  day  one 

I 

group  was  brought  a  pall  of  dirty  water  which  was  partl|- 
ally  spilled  on  the  floor  in  their  haste  to  drink.  Suci 
spilled  drops  were  eagerly  licked  off  the  floor.  The 
drinking  water  supply  v/as  also  supplemented  by  water 
from  the  toilets,  and  for  food  they  received  a  few 
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biscuits  Cwhlch  Wer6  tnrown  mi  mu  uuuin  »  Jiuaxi  can — 
of  fish  and  some  vitamin  pills.  This  was  to  serve  fifty 
people.  Another  group,  twelve  in  number,  received  a 
pall  of  water,  a  box  of  crackers,  a  kettle  of  hot  tea, 
some  sugar  and  some  vitamin  pills.  Also  given  to  them 
were  some  tennis  shoos.  Except  for  the  molestatlbns, 
these  wom.en  felt  they  had  been  comparatively  well  treate<! 
and  apparently  it  was  because  one  of  the  Japanese  had 
previously  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  in  that  room.  | 
Old  biscuits  and  saltv  water  were  the  lot  of  a  loss 
fortunate  part  of  twenty  (R  12, 526-7) • 

I 

"In  the  main  dining  room  on  the  first  floor  of 

the  hotel  two  or  three  ladles  of  the  Red  Cross  set  up 

«  * 

an  aid  station  for  the  sick 'and  wounded  on  10  February 
and  during  the  afternoon  of  that  day  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children  were  brought 
there  from  the  rooms  upstairs.  This  refuse  was  but  tem¬ 
porary,  however,  and  during  the  following  nights  of  cap¬ 
tivity  girls  were  not  only  taken  from  the  dining  room 

•  I 

but  some  were  raped  there  among  their  fellow  captives  ! 
(R  12,527) 

"As  if  apace  with  the  steadily  mounting  battle 
outside,  the  attacks  and  terrorism  in  the  hotel  rose  to 
a  crescendo  during  the  third  night  and  fourth  morning 
of  captivity.  A  Japanese  officer  known  as  TERAMOTO 
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told  one  lady,  early  in  the  morning  of  13  February, 
that  he  v;as  going  away  to  fight  the  Americans  and  to 
die,  and  that  before  he  left  he  wished  to  have  inter¬ 
course  with  her  daughter  as  his  last  worldly  pleasure; 
others  stated  that  they  constituted  a  ‘suicide  detail^ 
and  behaved  even  more  brutally  than  before."  (R  12,527) 

66,  In  the  early  days  of  Japanes  occupation  in 
Manila,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Nena  Alban  in  the 
Homma  trial,  while  she  was  walking  on  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  thoroughfares  of  that  city,  she  saw  naked  Japanese 
soldiers  standing  on  the  corner.  She  saw  two  of  them 
rolling  in  the  street  (Ex  1423 »  R  12,537).  When  she 
came  near  she  saw  two  Filipino  women  pause,  and  she 

saw  they  were  abused  by  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese 
took  hold  of  the  women's  legs.  Nena  Alban  tried  to  get 
away  from*  the  place  as  she  was  afraid  the  Japanese  woulc 
see  her.  '"hen  she  looked  back  later  the  Japanese  wore 

still  using  the  girl  (R  12,537)* 

67,  In  January  1942  in  Manila  two  daughters  of 
a  Mrs.  "/ebb  had  been  forced  by  a  Japanese  after  a 
boating.  The  girls  were  told  that  they  would  be  killed 
if  they  did  not  give  in.  An'  examination  at  the  hospi¬ 
tal  showed  that  the  girls  were  really  raped  (Ex  1426, 

R  12,553-4) 

68,  In  January  1942,  at  Banslc,  Hermosa,  Bataan, 
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Celestina  do  la  Rosa  tried  to  strugglo  when  she  was 
threatened  with  a  fixed  bayonet.  The  Japanese  then 
used  her.  A  number  of  Japanese  did  the  same  thing. 

The  Japanese  took  her  jewels.  She  later  became  preg¬ 
nant  and  was  delivered  of  her  child  (Ex  1424,  R  12,541- 

3). 

69.  On  10  January  1942  in  the  barrio  of  Sampal'oc, 
Tolaver,  Nueva  Ecija,  Franclsca  Bernardo  de  Luna,  a 
pregnant  woman  about  to  deliver  was  assaulted  with  the 
aid  of  the  bayonet.  They  boxed  her  in  the  face,  on  the 
arms,  on  the  thlghts  and  when  she  was  laid  prostrate  on 
the  ground  she  was  raped.  The  assalland  was  a  Japanese 
I  Captain  with  a  very  long  sword  (Ex '1429,  R  12, 547-8) , 
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70,  In  February  1945»  at  Obando','  Katan- 
gaian,  the  niece  of  Juan  Etuijera  was  raped  by  the 

t 

Japanese  then  was  bayonetted  in  the  abdomen,  end 
t^en  thrown  into  the  fish  pond.  She  was  one  of 
nine  who  were  all  raped,  two  women  were  married. 

The  niece  of  Etuijera  died  later.  The  victim  was 
bayonetted  in  the  abdomen  and  her  intestines  came 
out  (Ex  1427,  R  12,545-6). 

71,  Rosa  Kelalonp  described  how  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1945,  she  saw  Japanese  soldiers  inside  the 
Manila  Cathedral  dragging  girls  outside  of  the 
church  which  was  filled  with  between  4,000  to 
5,000  people  (Ex  1434,  R  12,556-7),  and  also  saw 
two  Japanese  raping  those  women  right  there  in 
the  Cathedral,  One  woman  became  pregnant 

(R  12,557). 

(D  Wanton  T^ftstruction  of  Propertv, 

72,  Turing  the  liberation  of  Manila, 
Japanese  set  fire  and  destroyed  buildings  beyond 
military  demand.  In  February  1945,  Vicente  Arias 
saw  a  group  of  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  North 
Carrledo  Street  burning  a  large  number  of  buildings 
(Ex  1430,  R  12,548-50), 

73,  Tominador  Santos  heard  an  explosion 
twenty  minutes  after  the  Japanese  went  into  the 
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building.  The  explosion  ees  folloeed  by  fire 

(Fx  1A32,  R  12,552-5)* 

'  74.  Amende  Alvarez  saw  the  Japanese 

trying  to  break  down  the  door  of  the  bank  of  the 

Philippine  Islands  Building  but  oould  not  break 

it.  He  heard  a  ooimand  given  and  he  saw  a 

soldier  bring  back  rags  on  which  gasoline  was 

poured.  The  rags  were. thrown  Into  the  building. 

One  soldier  carried  a  long  pole  with  gasoline 

on  the  rags  on  It,  lit  the  end  of  the  pole  and 

threw  It  inside  the  building.  '  The  whole  building 

was  burning  «hen  the  witness  left  (Ex  1433. 

R  12,55A'^-4)  • 


^75.  Rose  Kalalong  saw  Japanese  enter 
into  the  Manila  Cathedral  where  4,000  to  5,000 
people  were  crowded  In  the  Cathedral  (Ex  1434, 

B  12556-8).  When  she  left  the  Cathedral  she  saw 
It  burning.  There  had  been  an  explosion  from 


inside  the  Church.  There  was  no  Aswrlcan  bombing 
of  shelling  yet.  She  saw  drums  of  explosives 

placed  around  the  Cathedral  (B  12,558). 

76.  Juan  P.  Juan  saw  the  Red  Cross 

Building  burst  into  flame., after  Japanese  soldiers 
were  seen  around  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof. 
The  building  had  not  been  hit  by  shell  fire 
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77.  Estimate  of  property  losses  In  the 
Philippines  due  to  Japanese  aggression  on  Dec- 
ember  8,  1941,  to  June  4,  1^45,  was  placed  as 
2,740,000,000  pesos,  which  Included  270,000 
private  structures  throwing  1,^00,000  people 
homeless,  about  1,200  government  buildings, 
about  15,000  school  buildings  or  a  total  des- 
tructlon  of  295,000  or  300,000  buildings 
(R  12,561-2). 

Japanese  Knowledge  or  Order  of  Atrocities. 

The  following  evidence  consisting 
of  documents  captured  from  Japanese  troops  In  the 
field  were  Introduced  to  show  the  Japanese  Com¬ 
mand  either  ordered  or  Knew  of  the  atrocities. 

78,  Exhibit  I438A,  a  bound  mimeographed 
end  handwritten  file  of  the  Manila  Navy  Defense 
Force  and  the  Southwestern  Area  Fleet  Operation 
orders  from  23  December  1944  to  14  February  1945 
which  directed,  among  others,  that* 

"4,  Bd  careful  to  make  no  mistakes 
In  the  time  of  exploding  and  burning 
when  the  enemy  invades. 

"6,  V'hen  killing  Filipinos, 

_  assemble  them  together  In  one  pla_ce_as _ 
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far  8  3  possible,  thereby  saving  aimnunl- 

tlon  and  labour.  i 

"Disposal  of  the  dead  bodies  will 
be  troublesome,  so  either  assemble  them 
In  houses  scheduled  to  be  burned  or 
blown  up  or  push  them  Into  the  river." 

(Ex  1438A,  R  12,5^6-7) 

79.  Exhibit  1438B,  extracts  from  a  diary- 
dated  24  October  1944  to  31  December  1944  of 
Warrant  Officer  YAMAGUCHI,  Yoshlml  assigned  to 
10th  Tank  Regiment  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Colonel 
HARADA,  Kazuo  which  revealed  that: 

"We  ere  ordered  to  kill  all  the  males 
that  we  find.  Mopping  up  the  bandits 
from  now  on  will  be  a  sight  Indeed." 

(R  12,567) 

"Our  elm  Is  to  kill  or  wound  all  the 
men  and  collect  Information.  Women  .who  . 
attempt  to  escape  are  to  be  killed.  All 
In  all,  our  aim  Is  extinction  of  per¬ 
sonnel."  (R  12,567-8) 

80.  •  Exhibit  1439,  extracts  from  a  cap¬ 
tured  diary  of  Private  First  Class  MATSUOKA, 

Itojl,  64th  Infantry  Regiment,  23rd  Division, 
dated  19  December,  presumably  1944  to  27  March 

-  -  -  -  -  - - - - -  :L 
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1945  where  on  the  27th  March  19^5  entry  of  that 
(llary  revealed  that: 

"Taking  advantage  of  darkness,  we 
went  out  to  kill  the  natives.  It  was 
hard  for  me  to  kill  them  because  they 
seemed  to  be  good  people.  Frightful 
cries  of  the  women  and  children  were 
horrible*  I  myself  stabbed  and  killed 
several. persons,"  (R  12,569) 

81.  Exhibit  1440,  extract  from  the  cap-- 
tured  diary  kept  by., a  Japanese  soldier  dated. 24 
April  1944  to  23  January  19^5  where  in  the  Nov¬ 
ember  1944  entry  it  was  revealed  that: 

"I  cannot  remember  the  date,  but  we 
received  Information  from  Lipa  MP  Squad 
that  approximately  30  guerillas  attacked 
Lipa  Air  Depot  with  hand  grenades  end 
other  explosives,  end  11  of  them  were 
captured.  The  MP  squad  requested  that 


^  the  GIGO  Force  dispose  of  the  captured 


guerillas.  During  the  night  we  dug  holes 
here  and  there  in  the  coconut  grove  near 
the  graveyard  and  bayonetted  and  killed 
them.  I  noticed  that  some  of  them  were 
small  like  children.  They  had  no  strength 
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at  all  since  they  had  not  eaten  for  the 
last  three  days  since  their  capture  by 
the  MP  unit.  Their  hands  were  tied  be¬ 
hind  their  backs,  and  they  stood  in  front 
of  the  holes  with  their  heads  bent 
slightly  downward.  It  seemed  that  their 
minds  were  already  made  up  that  they 
would  be  killed,  end  they  said  nothing. 
Their  hair  was  very  bushy.  I  was  irri¬ 
tated.  Later,  one  by  one  the  members 
of  the  section  bayonetted  the  guerrillas. 
The  first  one  was  bayonetted  by  SUZUKI, 
Yukimatsu.  My  turn  was  the  second  one. 
The  moment  I  bayonetted  the  victim  he 
cried  'Ah»  and  fell  into  the  hole  behind 
•  him.  He  was  suffering  but  I  had  no 
emotion  at  all.  That  may  be  because  I 
was  so  excited.  After  bayonetting  them, 
we  covered  them  with  soil  and  laid 
coconut  leaves  on  top.  We  returned  to 
the  company  singing  a  military  song  at 
2200  hours."  (R  12,570-1) 

82.  Exhibit  1441,  extract  from  a  cap¬ 
tured  notebook  diary  belonging  to  a  member  of 
Akatsukl  I6709  Force  dated  31  July  194^4  to  21 


t 
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February  194?,  revealed  that: 

"7  Feb  45  -  l50  guerrillas  were  disposed 

of  tonight*  I  stabbed  10* 

"9  Feb  -  Burned  1,000  guerrillas  tonight; 

”10  Feb  -  Guarded  approx.  1,000  guerrillas. 
”13  Feb  -  Enemy  tanks  are  lurking  In  the 
vicinity  of  Banzai  Bridge.  Our  attack 
preparation  has  been  completed.  I  am  now 
'  on  guard  duty  at  Guerrilla  Internment 

Camp.  While  I  was  on  duty,  approx*  10  • 
guerrillas  tried  to  escape.  They  were 
stabbed  to  death.  At  l600  all  guerrillas 
were  burned  to  death, 

'"8  Feb  -  Guarded  over  1,164  guerrillas 
which  were  newly  brought  In  today.” 

(R  12,571-2) 

83,  Exhibit  1442,  excerpt  taken  from  a 
loose,  handwritten  sheet  containing  battle  reports, 
dated  13  Anrll,  presumably  W5»  Issued  by  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  IJICHI  Unit,  where  It 

was  stated  that:- 

.”4,  Number  of  rounds  of  ammunition 
expended  -  28  rounds  (for  killing  natives). 

”5,  At  1200  hours  today,  22  natives 
passed  In  the  vlclnl^  of  company  _ 


i 


positions.  All  were  either  stabbed  or 
shot  to  death  by  the  remaining  personnel 
(those  who  returned  from  suicide  assault 
mission,  led  by  Superior  Pvt.  HAYASHI  of 
headquarters)."  (R  12,572-3) 

84,  Exhibit  1443,  extract  from  a  bound 

printed  and  mimeographed  file  ccntaining  censored 

« 

matters  entitled  "Police  Affairs  B.No,  2  (Incoming 
Reports  on  Public  Order  )"  dated  1  July  19^3  to 
12  January  1944,  Issued  by  14th  Army  Military 
Police  Unit,  owned  by  Tacloban  MP  Section,  classl 
fled  "Military  Most  Secret,"  marked  "To  be  kept 
for  5  *  iarSj"  seals  read  NAKANO  (*1)  and  HIGASHI 
HIRA  (*2).  978  pages,  where  it  was  revealed  that* 

"On  10  July,  the  Japanese  troops 
gathered  all  the  men  and  boys  at  the 
church  and  questioned  those  connected 
with  the  guerrilla  unit.  They  had  them 
'  drink  water  and  hit  them  on  the  cheeks. 

It  was  pitiful,  and  I  couldn't  watch.  . 
They  also  shot  them  and  speared  them 
end  speared  them  to  death  with  bamboo 

« 

lances.  Indeed  the  Japanese  Army  does 

extreme  things."  •  (R  12,573-^) 

85.  Exhibit  1444,  excerpt  from  thb^botmd 
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hendMiritten  notebook  diary  dated  14  November  19^3 
to  17  April  1945  belonging  to  a  member  of  the 
FUJITA  (*l)  Unit  3330  Force  (T.N.  -  II6  Fishing 
Bn)  123  pp.  where  it  was  revealed  that: 

'•13  Feb  -  For  security  reasons,  all 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  killed  and 
all  their  possessions  were  confiscated. 

"17  Feb  -  Because  90^  of  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  are  not  pro-Japanese  Army 
Headquarters  Issued  orders  on  the  10th 
to  punish  them.  In  various  sectors  we 
have  killed  several  thousands  (Including 


young  and  old,  men  and  women,  and 
Chinese) .  Their  homes  have  been  burned 
and  valuables  ccnflscated (R  12,574—5) 
86.  Exhibit  1445,  extract  from  the  cap¬ 
tured,  bound  diary  notebook  dated  July  19^4-  22 
May  1  .5,  of  an  unidentified  Japanese  soldier 

where  it  was  revealed  that: 

"Feb  45  -  Every  day  is  snent  in  hunting 
guerrillas  and  natives..  I  have  already 
killed  well  over  100.  The  naivete  I 
possessed  at  the  time  of  leaving  the 
homeland  has  long  since  disappeared.  Now 
I  am  a  hardened  killer  and  my  sword  is 
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- piways  atolned  «ltft  MWU.  AiHluutili-tt  r- 

Is  for  my  country's  sake,  It  is  sheer 
brutality.  May  Goa  f  Tflve  me!  May  my 
mother  forgive  me!"  (H  12,575-6) 

87.  Ejthlblt  1446,  a  capturea  Japanese 
"Memoranaum  concerning  the  training  of  all  officers 
ana  men  for  the  prevention"  aated  1?  November.  1944 
phere  the  practice  of  cannibalism  mas  aamltted 
end  confirmed; 

"2.  Although  it  is  not  prescribed  in 
the  criminal  code,  those  Tiho  eat  human 
flesh  (except  that  of  the  enemy)  kno7»ing 
it  to  be  so,  shall  be  sentenced  to 
death  as  the  worst  kind  of  crininal 
against  mankind.”  (R  12,576) 

88.  Exhibit  1447,  extract  from  statement 
^de  by  a  prlsonef-of-war  YANAGIZAV/A,  Ei^i  who  was 
captured  by  Australian  troops  at  Kteresupe  where 

the  following  was  revealed: 

"Cannibalism.  On  1  Nov  44  In  a  speech 
•  to  his  troops,  Maj  Gen  AOTU,  41  Division 
Infantry  Group  oommanaer,  stated  that 
troops  must  fight  the  Allies  even  to  the 

extent  of  eating  them. 

"On  10  Dec  44  an  order  was  Issued  from  l8 


r 
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Army  Headquarters  that  troops  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Allied  deed 
but  must  not  eat  their  own  dead.  At 
the  time  rumours  were  prevalent  that 
troops  were  eating  their  own  dead.  15 
Dec  44  four  men  were  executed  by  order 
of  MaJ  MORIMOTO,  commanding  officer  of 
2  Battalion  for  disobeying  this  order." 
(R  12,577) 
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TTT.  Prl 

.  89, *  From  the  time  of  the  surrender  up  to 

the  liberation,  allied  prlsoners-of-war  in  the 
Philippines  were  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  indigni¬ 
ties,  torture,  berberitles;  were  starved  and  not 
afforded  proper  medical  attention, 

(A)  ThP  Bfitaan  Death  Meroh. 

90,  The  most  infamous  of  the  tountless 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  them  was  the  Death  March 
on  Bataan,  About  11,000  American  (H  12,7^1) 

53,000  (R  12,596)  Filipino  troops  under  Itejor 
General  Edward* B,  King  (R  12,592)  surrendered  at 
Bataan  in  April  1942  on  the  promise  that  they  would 

I  be  accorded  humane  and  honorable  treatment  (R  12,739). 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  sufficient  motor 
!  transportation  and  gasoline  had  been  re'served  by 

I  Major  General  King  to  transport  all  the  American 

!  end  Filipino  troops  out  of  Bataan,  the  Japanese  com- 
I  pelled  the  gaunt,  tired  survivors  of  Bataan  to  march 
about  nine  days  under  the  scorching  sun,  without 
food  or  water,  a  distance  of  120  kilometers 
'  (R  12,579). 

91. '  Moody  testified  that  they  were  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  food  or  water.  They  had  to  drink  out 

of  caribou  wallows  and  ditches-  along  side  the  highway 
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and  what  food  they  got  was  thrown  to  them  by  ~ 

(R  12,579)*«  Sornetlmes  they  would  break 

out  end  run  Into  the  fields  and  gardens  end  get 

sugar  cane  stalks  and  some  Phllipolne  vegetable 

celled  "sinkama".  He  related  how  very  badly  they 

were  treated  throughout  the  march  by  the  Japanese. 

They  were  beaten,  bayonetted,  starved  or  kicked 

with  hob-nail  boots  (R  12,579-80).  'Men  lagging 

behind  In  the  march  were  Immediately  bayonetted 

end  beaten  (R  12,580).  He  mentioned  the  case  of 

Sgt.  Jones  who  from  drinking  the  muddy  caribou 

water  had  severe  dysentery  and  was  compelled  to 

stay  behind  on  the  roadside.  Jones  was  bayonetted 

several  times  and  beaten  and  he  died  (R  12,580). 

The  roadside  was  littered  with  dead  bodies,  said 

Moody,  and  of  the  many  dead  men  he  recognized  many  * 

of  his  friends.  He  also  saw  dead  women,  one  of 
*  ' 

whom  was  pregnant,  including  a  couple  of  priests, 

Morfdy  further  described  how  Japanese  troops  would 
come  towards  them  and  give  them  a  terrific  beating, 
stabbing  and  bayonettlng.  Many  times  he  could  see 

t 

ahead  his  friends  being  stabbed  end  beaten  end  hear 
groans  from  some  of  his  comrades  being  beaten  in  the 


rear. 


92,  Colonel  Stubbs,  member  on  the  staff  of 
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General  IClnTpsTl^crtook  part  Ifi  the  Death  Marcn 
end  ^ong  the  many  Incidents  he  saw  were  men  shot 
end  beyonetted  when  they  were  too  tired  to  walk. 

He  sew  five  Japanese  guards  start  to  bury  five 
Filipino  soldiers  in  uniform  alive  after  throwing 
them  in  a  latrine  (R  12,741) •  He  sew  a  Filipino 
In  \miform  come  dashing  out  of  the  work-house  and 
he  had  to  defecate  badly.  A  Japanese  guard  made 
him  eat  everything  he  had  eliminated  (R  12,742). 

He  saw  a  Filipino  spread-eagled  staked  on  the 
ground  and  was  sure  that  the  Filipino's  hip  joints 
were  dislocated.  Stubbs  stated  that  the  prisoners 
did  not  offer  any  resistance  or  provoke  their 
guards  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  "They  were 
simply  so  weak  that  they  could  not  keep  up  on  the 
terribly  long  march.  Most  of  them  knew  what  was 
awaiting  them  If  they  fell,  and  they  continued 
until  they  fell  unconscious."  (R  12,743) 

93.  Ingle  testified  that  he  was  111  of 
bronchial  pneumonia  and  malaria  and  had  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  105.6,  lying  on  his  cot  when  they 
surrendered  at  Bataan.  Nevertheless  the  Japanese 
took  his  watch,  ring  and  everything  in  his  bill-' 
fold  except  a  couple  of  pictures  and  ordered  him 
to  join  the  Death  March  for  nine  days.  For  the 
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first  five  days  they  did  not  receive  a  drop  of 
food  or  water  or  rest  from  the  Japanese.  Many  did 
not  get  any  water  at  ^11.  The  only  available  water 
was  from  an  occasional  artesian  well  or  a  caribou 
well.  Water  In  ponds  and  ditches  was  so  polluted 
It  was  dangerous  to  drink,  and  that  from  the 
artesian  wells  was  so  small  that  when  a  number  of 
men  triod  to  get  It  the  troops  would  fire  Into  the 
group  (R  12,610-3). 

94,  The  Filipino  civilians  tried  on  many 
occasions  to  give  food  to  the  men  that  were  mar¬ 
ching,  They  did  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
and  many  of  the  civilians  did  lose  their  lives 
trying.  Otherwise  there  was  only  an  occasional 
sugar  patch.  They  continued  marching  and  sitting 
for  hours  In  the  hot  sun,  and  continuous  searching 
and  harassing,  the  shooting  of  friends  and  buddies 
out  of  the  column  for  no  reason  was  a  continual 
strain  (R  12,613-4). 

95,  Ingle  stated  that  there  was  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian  chaplain.  Captain  Day,  on  the  march.  Chaplain 
Day  was  In  the  same  group  of  one  hundred  as  the 

itness.  He  had  drunk  some  water  from  a  pond  or  . 
stream  and  had  contracted  dysentery,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  drop  out  every  few  minutes. 


care  of  his  needs,  and  come  back  into  the  column. 

I 

On  one  occasion  as  Kc  did  this,  a  Japanese  guard 

spotted  him  and  charged  up  and  wounded  him  with  a 

bayonet.  The  witness  and  several  others  helped  him. 

The  witness  personally  helped  carry  him  until  the 

next  rest  period,  and  in  the  following  days  took 

turns  helping  the  chaplain.  In  one  day  l6  Americans 

out  of  his  group  were  taken  from, the  ranks,  bayo- 

netted  and  killed.  Chaplain  Day  was  given  no 

medical  treatment,  and  if  they  had  been  unable*  to 

assist  him  he  would  have  been  left  by  the  roadside 

because  the  Japanese  did  not  tolerate  anyone  not 

being  able  to  walk  (R  12,615-^)  • 

96.  Ingle  further  testified  that -he  could  not 

accurately  say  how  many  shootings  he  sew  during  the 

march;  it  became  so  commonplace  that  they  lost 

track.  Usually  those  killed  were  rolled  to  the 

« 

roadside.  On  some  occasions  some  were  buried,  but 
most  were  left  where  they  were  killed.  On  the  sixth 

I 

day  they  were  told  that  if  they  turned  :*ln  their 
watches,  rings,  and  *'iiuables  they  would  be  given 
food,  A  few  of  them  still  had  valuables,  but  those 
that  did  were  glad  to  give  them  up  for  food,  'They 
received  a  teaoupful  of  boiled  rice  .only.  No  salt 
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«es  usearon  the  ninth  day" they  "ere  lnfor».ed  that 
they  dia  not  have  ti  walk  any  more,  but  would  ride. 

The  relief  was  short-lived.  They  were  crowded  into 
small  Filipino  railroad  cars,  100  men  to  a  car. 

Some  of  the  men  never  touched  the  floor  throughout  • 
the  trip.  Several  fainted  from  lack  of  air,  and 
could  not  be  treated  because  of  close  quarters. 

There  were  four  guards  in  the  car,  and  they  kept 
the  space  directly  in  front  of  the  door.  Whenever 
the  train  stopped,  the  Filipinos  tried  to  give 
them  food  and  water,  but  the  guards  ran  them  away. 

(R 

(B)  Gqnrrn'*  Hn/nltalB  1 

'97.  On  April  9,  1942,  American  and  Filipino 
forces  in  Bataan  surrendered,  those  at  Corregldor 
end  Fort  Drum  did  not  surrender  until  six  weeks 

later  (Ex  1451,  R  12,601).  During  this  time 

Japanese  artillery  continually  fought  with  the 
American  guns  on  the  other  points.  The  Japanese 
placed  field  pieces  and  tanks  close  to  the  hospital 
where  there  were  7,500  Americans  and  7,000  Filipino 
patients.  They  were  so  close  that  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Japanese  Intended  to  use  the  hospital  as  a 
shield  age  at  American  guns,  particularly  since 
the  patients  could  have  been  evacuated.  One  patlejrt 
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— 23  gUffs  rrom  his  piece  in  tne  hospital.  When 
complaints  were  made  to  the  Japanese,  the  officers 
replied  that  they  would  not  bo  moved  until  Correyl- 
dor  surrendered^  As  a  result  at  least  five 
American  patients  were  killed  end  many  others 
wounded  by  American  gunfire#  After  the  surrender 
the  Japanese  confiscated  medical  supplies  and  almost 
all  food,  leaving  only  some  fruit  juices,  canned 
milk  end  bad  rice.  Japanese  soldiers  were  eating 
meals  which  Included  vegetables  and  meat.  An  ^ 
American  nurse  wes  raped  by  Japanese  without  disci¬ 
plinary  action.  American  prisoners  were  forced  to 
haul  Japanese  field  pieces  for  use  against  Americans 
on  Corregldor.  Filipinos  unable  to  work  were 
forced  to  Join  the  death  march  and  personal  effects 
were  looted  (R  12,602-3) • 

(C)  CpTtip  O' Donnell 

98,  ■  Camp  O'Donnell  wes  the  end  of  the  Bataan 
Death  Marchbut  it  was  also  the  beginning* of 
another  series  of  indignities,  tortures,  starvations 
and  neglects  which  cost  the  lives  of  1,W  American 
end  26,000  Filipino  prisoners  of  war  between  the 
period  of  Anrll,  1942  and  December,  1942  (Ex  14^0, 

R  12,597).  As  described  in  Exhibit  1450,  which  is 
JAG  Report  75,  "Upon  arrival  they  were  searched  and 
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some  viere  killed.  Other  groups  of  P0W»s  vere 
executed.  Most  deaths  In  OTonnell  were  due  to 
dysentery  end  malerle,  coupled  with  malnutrition 
end  many  could  have  been  pi  evented  by  adeauate  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  water,  senltetlon  end  medication. 
Quarters  were  overcrowded  and  inedeauete.  Straddle 
trench  latrines  only  were  avnileble  rnd  irisny  P0W*s 
were  too  week  to  use  them.  No  screens  were  provided 
for  the  kitchen  and  food  was  contaminated  end  In¬ 
adequate.  It  consisted  only  of  a  bowl  of  rice 
sprinkled  with  salt,  cemotes,  with  an  occasional 
watery  soup.  This  was  later  increesed.  The  death 
rate  mounted  to  60  per  day  during  the  first  two 
months.  At  first  the  POW'g  were  not  allowed  to  use 
water  for  bathing  end  hospital  conditions  were  most 
unsanitary.  There  were  no  beds  or  bedding  and 
patients  were  crowded  with  no  protection  from  in¬ 
sects  and  heat.  Requests  for  medicine  and  equipment 
were  refused.  More  than  1,500  Americans  died  be¬ 
tween  Anrll  10,  1942  and  December  1942,  end  about 
26  ’'<00  Filipinos  died  in  that  period  (R  12, 59^'-*^). 

99,  POW  s  were  forced  to  stand  in  the  hot 
sun  without  hats  for  hours  for  minor  violations. 
Others  were  beaten  when  they  were  exhausted  while 
fc  ,  work.  Beatings  of  all  kinds  were  common 
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occurrences.  Many  POW's  had  to  bury  the  dead, 
build  fe.ices  and  dig  latrines,  though  uhysioally 
unfit  to  work.  On  arrival  they  were  forced  to 
place  all  personal  matters  on  blankets  end  the 
Japanese  took  everything  of  value.  The  POW s  were 
forced  to  bury  their  own  dead  in  mass  graves  with¬ 
out  proper  means  of  identification.  Sixty-five 
dead  were  listed  as  unknown.*  On  some  occasions 

they  were  forced  to  bury  live  men  end  on  some 

occasions  they  viore  not  given  permission  to  bury 
the  dead  for  several  days.  On  several  occasions  . 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  charities  tried  to  bring 
medicines  and  supplies  but  they  were  turned  away, 
v'hen  supplies  were  brought  in  they  were  confiscated 
(R  12,^98-601).  » 

100.  Colonel  Stubbs  testified  that  he  became 
group  commander  at  Camp  O'Donnell  (R  12,74^5)*  8e 
said  that  almost  l6  percent  of  the  Americans  in  the 

camp  died  the  first  five  or  six  weeks  and  there  were 

apuroximately  9,000  Americans  at  the  time  (R  12,746). 
Between  the  time  he  had  left  O'Donnell  he  had  burled 
over  1,500  in  the  cemetery  (R  12,746).  Stubbs  also 
stated  that  they  received  approximately  300  grams  of 
rice  per  man  per  day,  and  throughout  his  stay  there 
men  stood  in  line  for  hours  for  a  drink  of  water 
'CR  r2;74?Tr 
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101,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Franklin  Fllnlau 

testified  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  6lst  Division 

!• 

•  f 

on  Panay  Island  whei^  they  surrendered  on  May  27 1 
194-2  (R  12,640).  There  were  32  U.  S,  officers  and 
enlisted  men  and  approximately  700  Filipino  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  On  the  day' following  the  surrender 
he  was  forced  to  take  three  other  U.  S.  officers  and 
a  group  of  Filipino  officers  and  enlisted  men  into 
the  hills  of  Panay  and  show  where  they  had  hidden 
or  stored  ammunition  and  gasoline.  He  led  a  party 
of  Japanese  of  about  33 •  He  took  them  in  the  hills 
but  decided  that  he  was  not  going  to  lead  them  to  the 
dumps.  He  led  them  in  circles,  and  throughout  the 
trip  the  Japanese  officer  told  him  continually  that 
they  would  not  eat  or  drink  until  he  was  shown  where 
U.  S.  food  was  stored.  It  took  six  days  for  the 
round  trip.  During  the  six  days  they  were  given  no 
food  or  water  as  a  ration  from  the  Japanese  in 
jharge.  The  food  they  received  was  that  left  in 
the  mess  kits  of  the  Japanese  soldiers.  The  food 
was  approximately  1^0  grams  of  rice  per  day.  The 
water  was  found  in  puddles  on  the  way  or  in  caribou 
wallows.  They  averaged  about  25  miles  per  day 
walking.  There  were  about  30  Japanese  guards,  who 
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ate  well  from  their  field  ration,  and  in  addition  had 
bylk  rice,  dried  fish,  pickled  plums,  and  other 
things  (R  12,64.3). 

102.  After  the  trip  was  completed  they  returned 
to  the  Calinog  Provincial  Building,  where  they  had 
started  and  found  that  the  officers  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Iloilo  Provincial  Jail.  They  were 
irjned lately  taken  by  truck  to  the  Jail,  where  they 
stayed  for  about  44  days.  Treatment  was  very  severe. 
The  ration  consisted  of  rice  and  worms,  and  once  a 
I  week  an  eggplant  was  Issued,  They  were  Quartered  in 
i  the  cells  of  the  Jail,  sleeping  on  double-deck  wooden 
beds  full  of  vermin.  There  was  no  latrine  available 
for  night  use.  All  requests  were  refused.  Due  to 
pest  living  conditions  and  general  state  of  health, 
many  of  the  nrisoners  had  beri-beri  and  dysentery , 
and  the  stench  was  terrible.  They  had  no  mats  or 
pillows.  The  guards  were  from  the  military  police 
vinit  of  Iloilo  City.  The  main  job  in  Iloilo  was  clean 
Ing  up  the  city.  They  also  loaded  manganese  ore  from 
the  dock,  carrying  two  baskets  like  ceolles 
(R  12,64^-5). 

103,  Prisoner  treatment,  both  American  and 
Filipino,  was  very  severe,  particularly  the  beatings. 
The  treatment  was  probably  more  damaging  to  the 


Filipinos  than  to  the  Americans,  Among  the  Fili¬ 
pinos,  he  sa?»  the  Japanese  extract  fingernails, 
place  hot  coals  under  the  chin  of  a  prisoner,  or  • 
under  their  feet.  Officers  and  enlisted  men, 
regardless  of  rank,  were  treated  the  same.  The 
witness  himself  was  beaten  on  many  occasions  with 
ordinary  steel  knuckles,  bamboo  poles,  and  two  by 
fours  (R  12,647-8).  He  was  beaten  all  over  his 
body.  On  many  occasions  it  seemed  they  did  not 
need  a  reason  to  beat.  Other  times  they  were 
trying  to  gain  Informiatlon  about  the  whereabouts 
of  Filipino  soldiers  who  had  not  turned  in  or  had 

deserted  prior  to  the  turn-in  order.  On  one 

occasion  Fillnau  was  taken  to  the  torture  chamber, 

which  was  empty  of  furniture,  k  captain  and  a 

warrant  officer  both  asked  how  Iloilo  City  was 

destroyed.  It  had  happened  that  at  the  time  of 

the  invasion  of  Panay  the  invading  force 'had  to  go 
/ 

through  the  city  of  Iloilo,  The  city  was  defended 
end  was  destroyed  by  the  use  of  artillery  and  air 
bombing,  Theae  men  blamed  the  witness  personally 
for  lighting  the  match  which  burned  the  city. 

They  forced  him  to  stand  at  attention,  and  one  with 
a  bamboo  and  the  other  with  a  two  by  four  beat  him, 
across  the  chest,  the  ribs  and  back,  and  finally 
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hit  him  in  the  head  with  the  two  by  four,  render¬ 
ing  him  unconscious.  He  was  carried  out  by 
American  offi  irs,  and  water  was  thrown  on  him  to 
revive  him.  While  he  was  on  the  ground,  both 
Japanese  were  kicking  him  (R  12,648-9). 

(E)  Corregidor  Fortress. 

104,  The  island  fortress  of  Corregidor 
finally  surrendered  on  6  May  194^2.  The  appalling 
living  conditions  of  between  8,000  to  10,000 
American  and  Filipino. troops  that  surrendered  there 
was  described  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mpntgomery. 
Since  his  surrender  he  had  been  in  six  temporary 
camps,  seven  permanent  ones,  end  seven  prison 
ships,  two  of  which  were  bombed.  On  the  Island 
there  was  an  area  called  the  92nd  Garage,  The 

t 

place  was  terribly  crowded,  and  they  had  to  sleep 
in  shifts.  There  was  no  protection  from  the  sun 
during  the  day  nor  from  the  rain,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  improvised  tar  paper  shack  that  some 
of  the  men  had  managed  to  put  up  (R  12,678).  The 
sanitary  conditions  were  very  poor  end  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  place  was  swarming  with  flies.  From 
early  morning  until  evening  the  men  were  kept  busy 
fighting  them.  There  was  one  water  tap  which  gave 
a  small  trickle  of  salty,  unpalatable  water 
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(R  12,678).  Montgomery  continued  to  relate  that 
food  was  definitely  Inadequate  and  practically  no 
medicine  was  available.  Since  Corregidor  was 
.prepared  for  a  long  siege,  there  were  vast  supplies 
of  medicine  and  food  on  the  island.  The  Japanese 
transported  them  out  on  their  vessels  which  sailed 
for  the  China  Sea,  using  American  and  Filipino 
prisoners,  as  many  as  2,000  a  day,  to  load  them 

(R  12,673-9) • 

105,  Conditions  at  Corregidor  Island  were 
described  in  JAG  Report  No,  I89  (Ex  14^2,  R  12,604) 
as  follows: 

"Shortly  after  the  capitulation  of 
Corregidor,  approximately  ten  thousand 
American  and  Filipino  priscners-of-war  were 
crowded  into  a  small  area,  formerly  the  92nd 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  Garage  area.  Condi¬ 
tions  were  so  crowded  that  the  prisoners  were 
unable  to  move  during  the  night  without 
disturbing  sleeping  companions  who  were 
packed  side  by  side.  No  shelter  whatsoever 
was  furnished  to  protect  the  prisoners  from 
the  rain  or  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Sani¬ 
tary  facilities  consisted  only  of  an  open 
slit  trench,  and  no  chemicals  or  disinfectants 
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yieTB  made  available  to  Improve  the  sanitary 
conditions.  Water  was  obtained  from  two 
wells  which  were  sunk  below  sea  level,  and 
the  water  was  salty  and  unpalatable.  The 
prisoners  were  given  Inadequate  food,  al¬ 
though  ample  supplies  were  available  and 
st  .-ed  in  the  tunnels  of  Corregldor.  The 
^  men  were  forced  to  load  captured  American 
supplies  on  Japanese  ships.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  were  suffering  fromi  Illness,  some 
had  been  wounded  In  combat,  and  all  were  - 
suffering  from  the  privations  endured  in  the 
days  preceding  the  surrender.  Yet,  In  spite 
of  the  great  need  for  medicine  and  medical 
care,  none  was  furnished.  The  Japanese  guards 

r  0 

brutally  beat  the  American  prisoners  at  the 
slightest  provocation  or  for  minor  Infractions 
of  the  rules.  As  a  result  of  the  above 
conditions  end  treatment,  many  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  died."  (R  12,604-5) 

106.  On  May  24,  19^2,  Montgomery  contiiiued, 
they  were  moved  out  of  Corregldor  and  loaded  aboard 
three  transports.  Conditions  aboard  the  vessels 
were  verr  crowded  an'  they  were  given  no  food  nor 
water.  Instead  of  unloading  them  at  the  pier  which 
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Is  only  one  mile  from  BillblO  Prison,  ^hich  i»as 
their  final  <?estinetion,  they  were  disembarked  in 
invasion  barges  and  dumped  into  the  water  shoulder 
high  on  the  shore  of  Parnaque  which  is  seven  miles 
from  Bllibld  and  not  a  port  of  debarkation 
(?  12,680-1;  12,701-2).  Why  they  were  taken  on  a 
much  longer  and  difficult  route  was  explained  later 
when  they  were  marched  through  the  main  thorough¬ 
fares  of  Manila,  lined  with  thoMsai.da  of  FUiptJiCs 
out  to  witness  the  procession.  Many  of  the 
Filipinos  tried  to  give  them  food,  fruit  and 
water,  but  they  were  beaten  up  by  the  Japanese 
guards  for  attempting  to  help  them.  There  were 
also  TTiany  Japanese  Army  personnel  and  civilians 
lining  the  streets  to  witness  the  march  (R  12,680). 
(!■)  n  lp»n  Death  March. 

106A.  A  milder  counterpart  of  the  Bataan 
Death  March  happened  on  July  4,  1942,  in  Lenao. 

On  that  day  American  and  Filipino  forces  were 
forced  to  march  from  Keithley  to  Iligan,  Lanao, 

8  distance  of  about  thirty-six  kilometers  with 
Malay-balay  as  their  destination.  During  the 
march  a  nrisoner  was  sick  and  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rest  and  was  shot.  No  food  or  water  was 
given  the  prisoners.  One  died _durij^ the  march, 
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(Ex  1^5^,  R  12,668). 

(G)  Cflhanatunn 

107.  Exhibit  1459,  which  is  JAG  Report  No. 

99  describes  the  appalling  conditions  at  Cabanatuan 
CEF.p  during  ScptcTnber  1942,  to  May  1943.  The  roofs  ■ 
were  wooden  frames  covered  with  nlpa  grass  with  a 
strip  of  tin  along  the  peak.  Storms  blew  holes  in 
the  roof  and  the  nlpa  rotted,  but  no  supplies  were 
provided  for  making  repairs.  Seven  men  were  crowded 
into  compartments  7  x  10  feet,  in  which  they  slept 
in  tiers  of  bamboo  platforms,  some  without  any  blan¬ 
kets,  No  clothing  was  nrovlded,  end  any  extra  clothes 
the  nrlsoners  had  were  taken  away  by  the  Japanese. 

The  latrines  consisted  of  slit  trenches  not  .c.ore  than 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  buildings.  Flies 
swarmed  around  these  latrines  and  into  the  living 
ouarters  end  mess  hall  as  there  were  no  screens  what¬ 
soever  (R  12,734-5). 

108 .  Medical  supplies  were  lacking  entirely 
or  provided  in  such  small  amounts  as  be  of  no 
value.  There  was  enough  quinine  to  treat  only  about 
ten  percent  of  the  patients  needing  it.  Supplies  of 
antiseptics  were  inadequate  end  there  were  very 
little  sulpha  drugs.  While  the  prisoner  hospital 
patients  were  forced  to  sleep  on  shelves  of  bamboo 
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poles,  the  Japanese  hospital  patients  had  hospital 

beds  with  inner-spring  mattresses,  linen,  blankets, 

* 

and  mosquito  bai*s/  While  prlftohers  were  dying  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  medicine )  thfe  Japanese  refused  to 
release  adequate  sPt)piies  of  adrenalin,  although 
.there  wbs  Sufficient  to  meet  both  their  needs  ahd 

I  f 

thbse  of  ihe  prisohers.  Medical  suoplies  from  the 

I 

Gripsholm  Were  unloaded  by  prisoners  end  taken  to 
the  Japanese  warehouse  where  large  supnlles  of  as¬ 
pirin,  sulpha  drugs,  organic  Iodine,  emetine, 
bandages,  cotton,  end  adhesive  tape  were  seen  by  the 
.prisoners.  But  despite  this  vast  supply,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  refused  to  release  adequate  amounts  for  the 
treament  of  the  prisoners.  Though  the  prisoners 
were  so  weakened  by  malnutrition  and  inadequate 
medical  treatment  that  they,  were  physically  unable 
to  perform  ordinary  labor,  they. were  forced  to  do 
heavy  work  and  beaten  If  they  collapsed.  Prisoners 
of  war  were  forced  to  work  on  military  installations 

such  as  building  runways  and  digging  foxholes.  The 
% 

prisoners  were  also  forced  to  submit  to  medical  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  NOGI  (R  12,736)* 

109.  In  order  to  prevent  attempted  escape  by 
the  prisoners ,, the  Japanese  forced  them  to  sign 
pledges  not  to  escape.  The  squad  system  of  [ _ 
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punishment  was  employed.  Under  this  system  the 

prisoners  were  divided  into  squeds  of  ten.  The 

Japanese  announced  that  if  any  prisoner  escaped 

end  was  not  apprehended,  the  remaining  men  in  his 

squad  would  be  executed.  If  he  were  apprehended, 

he  would  be  executed.  There  were  Innumerable 

0 

beatings  and  tortures  for  minor  mistakes  or  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  rules.  A  prisoner  who  Joined 
the  wrong  group  at  the  noon  bell  was  slapped  on 
the  face  with  a  bamboo  stick  end  then  twenty-six 
American  prisoners  were  forced  to  pass  by  the 
prisoner  and  slap  him  in  the  face.  Many  of  the 
blows  were  not  sufficiently  hard  to  satisfy  the 
Japanese  guard  who  was  supervising  the  procedure, 
and  he  required  the  slapping  to  be  repeated  after 
first  having  demonstrated  how  it  should  be  done* 

At  other  times  the  prisoners  were  paired  off  and 
forced  to  slap  each  other.  Filipinos  threw  food 
to  the  prisoners,  and  when  one  of  the  Ariericans 
reached  over  to  get  the  food,  he  and  three  others 
with  whom  he  shared  it  were  shot  (R  12,736-7)  *. 

no.  Colonel  Ftubbs  testified  that  as  camp 
commander  in  Cabenatuan  No.  1  he  frequently  lodged 
protests  with  the  Japanese  command  against  the 
Inadequate  food  (R  12,748).  He  s&id  the  Japanese 


made  excuses  that  food  was  unavailable.  Yet  Stubbs 
knew  that  Filipinos  would  be  glad  to  exchange  their 
food  for  an  order  on  the  United  States  for  payment 
later  (R  12,749).  According  to  him,  the  camp  was 
located  in  Central  Luzon,  which  is  known  as  the 
granary  of  the  Philippines.  There  were  large  herds 
of  cattle  north  of  the  camp.  The  owner  of  those 
cattle  contacted  him  about  selling  them  for  an 
order  on  the  United  States  Government.  He. said 
that  as  camp  commander  he  was  an  errand  boy  for 
every  Japanese  civilian  and  soldier  on  duty  in  the 
camp^  He  not  infrequently  got  slapped  and  beaten 
for  protesting  (R  12,748-9)-  Stubbs  also  stated 
that  while  he  and  his  comrades  were  starving,  the 
Japanese  commander  of  the  camp,  his  staff  and  his 
guards  had  all  the  fresh  meat,  chicken,  eggs,  beer, 
rice,  whiskey,  end  practically  everything  else 
(R  12,750).  POV.’’s  could  see  the  Japanese  eat  and 
the  trucks  that  came  in  to  camp  almost  daily  hauling 
rice,  nigs,  chickens,  eggs,  caribou  meat,  whiskey, 
beer,  some  Japanese  dried  fish,  bean  paste,  soya 
sauce  for  the  Japanese  mess  (R  12,750).  American 
kitchen  police  would  frequently  sneak  in  leftovers 
consisting  of  rice,  eggs,  and  meat  from  the  Japanese 
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111.  Colonel  Stubbs  recalled  an  incident  in 
Cebanatuan  involving  six  American  prisoners  of  war. 
It  was  the  only  time  that  prisoners  were  given  any 
semblance  of  trial  before  they  were  punished.  In 
many  other  cases  they  were  beaten,  tortured  or 
executed  without  even  a  hearing  (R  12,772).  The 
six  prisoners  had  been  caught  inside  the  fence  with 
a  quantity  of  food  which  had  previously  been  bi'ought 
from  outside.  They  admitted  that  they  had  gone 
through  the  fence  at  night  and  returned  with  the 
food  (R  12,772) .  They  were  at  first  brutally  beaten 
and  tied  to  a  fence  along  the  road  through  the  night 
and  about  half  the  next  day.  They  were  then  marched 
up  the  road  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them  and 
brought  into  a  room  at  guard  headquarters.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  court  consisting  of  a  few  officers 
and  several  non-coms.  The  prisoners  were  stood  up 
against  the  wall  of  the  room  and  could  not  say  a 
word.  They  were  not  represented  by  any  counsel. 

The  prisoners  were  held  b^  their  guards  like  dogs 
on  a  leash.  The  court  joked,  smoked,  drank  beer  and 
conversed  for  about  half  an  hour  (R  12,772-3)*  Half 
an  hour  after  the  court  adjourned  all  six  men  were 
shot  (R  12,773). 
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(H)  Gapan  Camp. 

112.  Serpeant  Moody  described  conditions  at 
this  camp;  200  enlisted  men  and  three  officers  were 
very  badly  treated.  If  the  men  failed  to  count  out 
in  Japanese  they  were  immediately  beaten,  slapped, 
kicked  or  hit  over  the  heed  with  sticks  (R  12,582). 
They  were  forced  to  work  which  Involved  the  carry- 
Ir.p  of  heavj'  sand,  lumber  and  other  construction 
material.  The  work  was  so  heavy  and  strenuous 

that  many  of  the  men  ruptured  themselves  .(R  12,582). 
The  smell  amount  of  food  they  got  consisted  of 
skins  of  pigs,  rotten  onions  and  squash  left  over 
from  the  Japanese  kitchen  (R  12,582-3).  Japanese 
guards  were  eating  meat,  eggs,  lots  of  rice,  sweet 
cakes,  candied  peanuts.  They  had  quite  a  bit  of 
tobacco,  and  lots  of  beer  (R  12,583).  Thirty- 
seven  men  died  end  caskets  for  them  were  prepared 
in  advance  as  so  many  men  were  dying  (R  12,583). 

(I)  Blllbid  Prison. 

I 

113.  Mistreatments  and  Improper  conditions 
existed  at  Blllbid  Prison,  Manila,  from  Mav  1942, 

i 

to  February  1945.  They  are  described  in  Exhibit 
1458,  JAG  Report  No.  76.  In  the  words  of  the 
report: 


"a.  The  cells  were  grossly  overcrowded 
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rin  the~eampir  iilTlng  conditions  wbtb  pretty  poor — 

1  with  96  to  one  barrack.  Water  supply  was  very 

2  poor,  at  times  they  had  to  go  on  for  four  or  five 

3  days  without  any  water  at  all.  Latrines  were  the 

4  regular  open  type  and  no  disinfectant  Issued  to 

5  prevent  disease.  Their  drinking  water  had  to  be 
^  boiled  and  It  was  too  dirty  even  to  wash  their 

^  clothes.  No  medical  supplies  were  issued  and  what 

g 

i little  was  sometimes  issued  had  no  effect  at  all, 

9  I 

They  were  getting  exactly  200  grams  of  rice,  corn 

10  , 

end  water,  one  meal  a  day  (R  12,397)*  The  camp 
!was  located  in  what  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  In  the  Philippines  abundantly  • 
planted  with  corn,  coconuts,  rice,  sugar,  bananas, 
sweet  potatoes , -mangoes  and  chicos  (R  12,398). 
Prisoners  complained  to  the  Japanese  authorities 

17  about  the  lack  of  food  they  were  getting,  but  they 

18  were  always  told  that  they  themselves  did  not  have 

-=19  enough  food  to  eat.  Miss  Werff  said  that  the 

-  5t' 

2Q  excuse  was  untrue  because  at  night  they  could  hear 

21  the  pigs  squealing  and  the  chickens  cackling  as 

22  the  Japanese  were  killing  them  for  their  next 

. I 

■23  ! morning  meal.  Also  on  one  occasion  she  saw  a 

truckload  of  rice  brought  lnt6' camp  and  never  did 
she  see  any  grain  of  that  rice,  Fillpl/jos  would 
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try  to  bring  them  some  food  from  the  mountains, 
but  they  were  always  driven  away  by  the  guards 
(R  12,398) •  She  stated  that  about  twenty  feet 
away  from  the  camp  you  could  see  thousands  of 
banana  trees  loaded  with  bananas  and  that  the 
Flllnlnos  used  bamboo  poles  to  keep  the  trees  up. 
On  another  side  of  the  camp  there  were  coconut 
trees  loaded  with  coconut  fruits.  Internees  were 
never  allowed  to  pick  any  of  this  fruit  despite 
the  fact  that  they  repeatedly  made  the  request  to 
pick  It  (R  12,399).  Coconut  milk  Is  very  nutri¬ 
tious  and  would  have  been  good  for  the  400 
children  In  the  camp.  The  prisoners  were  never 
granted  permission  to  nick  some  of  these  fruits 
(R  12,399). 

136,  Miss  Werff  related  that  the  Japanese 
at  one  time  allocated  an  area  of  land  to  the 
prisoners.  The  men  plowed  the  earth,  one  man 
acting  as  a  draft  animal  and  the  other  roan  led  the 
plow.  The  women  would  plant  the  seedlings.  Once 
they  were  planted  with  corn,  lettuce,  cabbage, 
radishes,  garlic,  onions,  slnkamas  and  plchay. 

When  the  harvesting  season  came,  the  Japanese 
declared  the  area  "off  limits"  and  threatened  any 
Internee  near  the  area  would  be  "shot  on  sight" 
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(R  12,399-400),  At  thet  time,  they  were  getting 
one  meal  a  day  consisting  of  rice  and  water  and 
to  supplement  that  most  of  the  Internees  had  to  eat 
dogs,  cats,  cockroaches,  snails,  slugs,  and  some 
even  ate  rats  and  weeds  (R  12,400),  Miss  Werff 
told  what  happened  to  George  Lewis,  a  Pan-American 
Airways  employee,  2P  years  old.  On  28  January  • 

1945  Lewis  was  digging  some  weeds  In  the  gutter, 
Japanese  guards  shot  him  but  the  bullet  Just  glazed 
his  shoulder.  That  afternoon  at  around  2:00 
o'clock  without  any  trial  of  any  sort,  George  Lewis 
was  executed  for  attempting  to  escape  (R  12,400), 

When  she  entered  Santo  Tomes  she  weighed  152 
pounds,  but  at  the  time  of  her  liberation  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1945,  she  weighed  only  88  pounds  (R  12,400-1), 

(Q)  Japanese  High  ComTnnnd. 

137*  When  Major  Malda  read  the  notification 
of  punishment  to  the  POWs  at  Davao,  he  stated ’that 
It  came  from  the  Japanese  High  Command,  according 
to  the  witness  Lt,  Col,  Montgomery  (R  12,707). 

,  I 

Col,  Montgomery  also  recalled  that  there  were  four  ■ 
Inspections  by  members  of  the  Japanese  High  Command,  j 
The  first  one  was  by  General  Morlmoto,  whose  Ins¬ 
pection  consisted  of  riding  through  the  camp  on  a 
horse.  It  took  him  ten  minutes.  At  that  time 
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there  were  dead  bodies  lying  imder  the  barracks  end 
In  the  latrine  area  (R  12,722).  He  was  a  Pfejor 
General  and  in  charge  of  all  the  prison  Installations 
In  the  Philippines, 

13^^.  Col,  Stubbs,  the  Bataan  Death  March 
survivor  gave  as  his  impression  that  the  death 
march  was  ordered  by  thn  Japanese  Imperial  High 
Comrrend  (R  12,754).  He  also  stated  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Imperial  High  Command,' by  leaflets  dropped  by 
plane,  by  Japanese  controlled  newspapers  and  by  the  | 

I 

Japanese  controlled  radio  In  Manila,  promised 
humane  end  honorable  treatment  for  those  who  would  I 
surrender  at  Bataan  (R  12,739-40).  Col.  Stubbs 
stated  that  he  saw  on  three  occasions  Japanese 
General  officers,  none  of  whom  ever  consented  to 
speak  to  him  (R  12,759)*  There  was  only  one  Instance 
where  they  every  spoke  to  any  prisoner  (R  12,759-60). 
At  Cabanatuan  No,  1,  General  Morlmoto  asked  Colonel 
Atkinson,  who  commanded  the  group,  "How  are  your 
men?"  Colonel  Atkinson  replied,  "They  are  very  weak," 
(R  12,760).  General  Merimoto,  looking  at  the  row  of 
skeletons  stated,  "They  need  exercise,  we  will  run 
them  on  the  road,"  (B  12,760). 

139.  Col,  Stubbs  further  stated  what 
happened  to  the  condition  of  the  camp  after  the 


4 


-  \ 


visit  by  a  General  officer.  He  said  that  before 

r  I 

General  Moriwdto  came  to  Cabana tuan  Camp  No»  1, 
the  prisoners  were  told  to  clean- up- the  camp. 

They  were  all  lined  up  for  inspections  and  were 
given  an  issue  of  meat.  That  evening  after  Gen¬ 
eral  Morimoto's  visit  a  Japanese  sergeant  in 
headquarters  told  Stubbs  that  the  Japanese  staff 
at  the  camp  had  been  severely  crlticiied  for 
giving  the  prisoners  meat  on  the  day  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral'  s  inspection  and  that  he  didn't  want  to  see 
any  such  thing  happen  again.  Thereafter  the  camp 
detallf  properly  indoctrinated,  did  not  bother 
with  the  food  before  or  after  inspections  by  Jap¬ 
anese  Generals  (B  12,760) •  Col,  Stubbs  continued 

1  ' 

to  relate  that  General  Morlmoto  Inspected  Cabana- 

\ 

tuan  No,  1  by  riding  on  horweback.  On  his  second 
visit  he  rode  in  a  car  (R  12,76l).  The  third 
Inspection  by  a  general,  it  was  at  Davao;  they 
rode  into  the  camp  in  a  car  but  did  get  out  of  the 
oar  for  about  ten  minutes  and  stood  under  a  shelter 
tn  get  out  of  the  rain,  and  then  left.  On  each 
occasion,  the  inspecting  officer  spent  oonslder^i) 
able  time  with  the  camp  commander  in  his  quarters 

f 

and  on  two  occasions  Stubbs  could  see  that  they 
were  drinking  very  conslderabl#  rfake  and  eating 
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some  very  good  looking  food  (R  12,761). 

(R)  Captured  Japanese  Documents  on  POwj 

The  following  captured  documents  consist- 

I 

Ing  of  orders  or  diaries  were  Introduced  in  evidericeij 
140.  Exhibit  1462A,  extracts  from  a  captured  i 
booklet  entitled  "Japanese  Instructions  On  How  to  I 
Interrogate"  (R  12,779) •  Among  the  Instructions  was:' 

"(2)  Measures  to  be  normally  adopted.— i 
'Torture  (C0f.rt3pM)  (embraces  beating,  kicking, 
and  all  conduct  Involving  physical  suffering). 
It  Is  the  most  clumsy  method  and  only  to  be 
used  when  all  else  fails,  (Specially  marked 
In  text.)  When  violent  torture  Is  used  change 
Interrogation  officers  and  ‘it  is  beneficial  If 
yne  new  officer  questions  In  a  sympathetic 
fashion, 

"Threats,  _  As  a  hint  of  physical  discom¬ 
forts  to  come,  e,g,  murder,  torture,  starving, 
depri  tion  of  sleep,  solitary  confinement ,  etc. 
Mental  discomforts  to  come,  e,g,  will  not 
receive  same  treatment  as  other  prisoners  of 
war;  in  event  of  exchange  of  prisoners  he  will 
be  kept  till  last;  he  will  be  forbidden  to 
send  letter/^;  will  be  forbidden  to  inform  his 
h  jne  he  is  prisoner  of  war,  etc,"  (R  12,779-80) 
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141,  Exhibit  1463,  extract  from  a  mimeographed 
manual  entitled  "reference  on  Detection^  end  Disposal 
of  Lend  Mines"  issued  September  1943*  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Army  Engineer  School  (R  12,7BO).  Among  the 
Instructions  was: 

"It  would  be  advantageous  if  prisoners- 
of-war,  natives  or  animals  could  be  sent  ahead 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  along  the  route 
of  advance,"  (R  12,780) 

J^42,  Exhibit  1464,  extract  from  Instructions 
Issued  in  February,  year  not  stated,  by  the  Command¬ 
ing  General  of  the  l6th  Division  (R  12,781).  The 
first  three  paragraphs  of  that  document  stated  that: 

"1,  Prlsoners-of-war  will  be  _ ed 

on  the  battlefield:  those  who  surrender, 
who  are  of  bad  character,  will  be  resolutely 

_ in  secret  and  counted  as 

abandoned  corpses.  By  'Prisoners-of-War ' 
we  mean  soldiers  and  bandits  captured  on 
the  battlefield;  by  'Surrenders*  we  mean  those 
who  surrender  or  submit  prior  to  the  battle. 
Prisoners-of-war  will  be  interrogated  on  the 
battlefield  and  should  be  immediately 

_ ed  excepting  those  who  require 

_  further  detailed  interrogation  for 
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141,  Exhibit  1463,  extract  from  a  mimeographed 
manual  entitled  "Feference  on  Detection  and  Disposal 
of  Lend  Mines"  Issued  September  1943,  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Army  Engineer  School  (R  12,7Bo).  Among  the 
instructions  was: 

"It  would  be  advantageous  if  prisoners- 
of-war,  natives  or  animals  could  be  sent  ahead  j 

I 

as  a  precautionary  measure,  along  the  route  j 
of  advance,"  (R  12,780) 

^42,  Exhibit  1464,  extract  from  instructions  l 
Issued  in  February,  year  not  stated,  by  the  Command¬ 
ing  General  of  the  l6th  Division  (R  12,781).  The 
first  three  paragraphs  of  that  document  stated  that; 

"1,  Prlsoners-of-war  will  be  _ ed 

on  the  battlefield;  those  who  surrender,  j 

who  are  of  bad  character,  will  be  resolutely  ^ 

I 

_ ed  in  secret  and  counted  as 

abandoned  corpses.  By  'Prisoners-of-War ' 
we  mean  soldiers  and  bandits  captured  on 
the  battlefield;  by  'Surrenders'  we  mean  those  , 
who  surrender  or  submit  prior  to  the  battle, 
Prlsoners-of-war  will  be  interrogated  on  the 
battlefield  and  should  be  Immediately  I 

_ ed  excepting  those  who  require  j 


further  detailed  interrogation  for 
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Intelligence  purposes* 

"In  the  event  of  .  It  must 

be  carried  out  cautiously  and  circumspectly, 
with  no  policemen  or  civilians  to  witness 
the  scene,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  do  It 
In  a  remote  place  and  leave  no  evidence, 

"Malicious  surrenderors  will  be  taken 

i  * 

Into  custody  for  the  time  being  and  after 
observance  of  public  sentiments  will  be 

_ ed  secretly  when  the  Inhabitants 

have  forgotten  about  them,  or  secretly  under 
pretex"^  of  removal  to  some  distant  locality, 
thus  avoiding  methods  likely  to  excite 
•  public  feeling."  (R  12,781-2) 

143.  Exhibit  1465,  extract  from  Instructions 
dated  3-21  April  1944  for  treatment  of  prisoners, 
taken  from  a  file  of  miscellaneous  orders,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  TOHIRA  Military  Police  Section, 

33rd  Infantry  Regiment,  l6th  Division  (R  12,782). 

The  document  enjoined  that: 

"No,  6.  The  creatment  of  Surrenderors. 
"25.  When  prisoners  are  taken,  those 
who  are  not  worth  utilizing  shall  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  immediately  except  those  who  require 
further  detailed  Interrogation  for  intelllfence 
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purposes,  according  to  No,  126  of  Part  I  of- 
the  orders  concerning  Important  operational 
matters. 

"27*  Surrenderers  found  to  be  malicious 
after  the  Interrogations  performed  on  them 
according  to  No,  126  of  Pert  I  of  the  orders 
concerning  Important  operational  matters 
will  be  immediately  killed  in  secret  and 
will  be  disposed  of  so  as  not  to  excite 
public  feeling."  (R  12,873) 


/ 


PART  III 


SmiARY  OF  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO  TREATMENT 
OF  POV'  AND  CIVIL  INTERNEES  IN  THE  COL^RSE 
OF  TRANSPORTATION  BY  SEA. 


•  ^VISION  ;  -  UP  TO  ^0  JUNE  ,1942^ 

Indictment  Ref. 

to  Appendix  SiijtiSfii 

See  1  ^Ca)  (d)  .  6  .Jsn,*. _42. JLSJlt  A.Za.  N1 1 1 a 

*  Meru  -  ^”ake  Island  to  Woosunp,  China.  1200  PO’’  and 
civilian  internees  -  beaten  and  kicked  by  ship's  crew 
as  they  went  aboard  -  holds  dirty  and  overcrowd^-d  - 
not  sufficient  room  to  lie  down  -  no  latrines  -  many 
prisoners  sufferlnp  from  dysentery  but  no  one  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  hold  -  orisoners  beaten  ut)  end  rob- 

f 

bed  by  Jap  officers  and  guards  -  daily  ration  3  cups 
of  water  end  9  oz.  of  barley  gruel  -*5  executed 
in  revenge  for  Jap  casualties  in  taking  ^'ske  Island. 
(Ex.  1^39,  1640  at  up  13249-54  and  Ex.  2038  at  pp. 
14992-15000) 

DEFENCE  EVIDENCE  -  EXCERPT  from  Red  Cross 
Interne tional  Review  "April  1942  p.‘  217  The  Delegatloi 
in  Je’->en  -  Dr.  Peravicinl  telegraphed  on  4  Februerv 
that  the  Guam  end  WaVe  prisoners  hed  expressed  their 
eratUude  to  the  Ja^'anese  authorities  for  the  good 
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304 2A  p;  27174) 

DIVISION  2  ~  1  JULY  1942  TO  r>ECEMBER  1942 
Sec  l,3,^(e)  Cd)  (a)  l6  Aug.  42  -  n  Aug.  42.  Tanjong 
Maru  -  Singapore  to  Tekeu,  Holds  dirty  and  overcrowded 
5  ft,  X  li  ft.  X  4  ft.  per  man  -  no  washing  '”eter,  no 
drinking  water  -  green  tee  for  drinking  prrnosec  - 
tropical  sun  raised  holds  to  oven  temperature  -  dy¬ 
sentery  and  other  diseases  developed  -  no  hosritei ize- 
tion,  no  medicel  suuT'lies  t'rovided  -  6  POV’  died  within 
10  /Jpys  of  disembarkation,  (Fx,  1'43  at  p,  13267) 

Sec.  1,  1,  4,  (a),  ?.Ca)  (b)  2? 

Lisbon  Maru  -  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai,  l8l6  POV^  and  2000 
Jap  troops  -  holds  overcrowded  -  not  enough  room  to  ’’ie 
down  -  POW  suffering  from  dysentery  -  ship  torpedoed 
on  1  Oct,  42  -  holds  battened  down  -  no  food  or  drink 
for  24  hours  -  Jap  troops  abandoned  ship  -  ship  sink¬ 
ing  -  POV/  burst  out  of  holds  -  Japs  opened  fire  on 
them  and  ke»>t  it  ut'  even  after  PO'*’'  had  Jumped  over¬ 
board  -  Chinese  junks  rescued  numbers  -  846  shot  or 
drowned  (Ex,  1653  fit  p.  13303) 

Sec  1,  1,  5,  (a)  (d)  (c)  2 >. ..42 Tot- 
tori  Maru  -  Manila  to  Osaka,  1900  POV'  -  holds  so 
j tightly  packed  that  only  75  per  cent  could  lie  down 
at  one  t'*me  -  ration  six  sods  crackers  end  one  canteen 
of  water  -  onlv  6  latrines  -  many  prisoners  suffering 
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’rom  dysentery  -  no  medical  supplies  or  treatment  - 
1  .5  died.  (Ex.  1634  at  p.  13229) 

^  Sec.  1,  1,  ‘iCa)  (d)  Oct.  42.  England  Maru  -  Singapore 

^  :o  Formosa.  1200  ^0VV  -  food  and  water  insufficient 

md  poor  in  quality  -  holds  filthy  and  overcrowded  - 

^  Insufficient  latrines  -  dysentery  rife  -  no  washing 

'aciiities  -  3  died  -  no  medical  treatment.  (Ex  163IA 

^  !t  p.  13224) 

8 

Sec.  1.  3.  ?(a)  (d)  (f)  (e)  21  Oct.  42  -  26  Oct.  42. 


foshida  Maru  -  Batavia  to  Singapore*  I800  POW  in¬ 
to 

sluding  many  stretcher  cases  and  others  unfit  to 
11 

travel  on  account  of  dysentery,  malaria,  berl  berl, 

1 

j^(?tc,  -  crammed  into  holds  without  sufficient  room  to 
.ie  down  -  holds  uncovered  end  POV/  drenched  by  tropl- 
J5(:al  downpours  -  no  blankets  or  medical  supplies  - 
i6J!lckness  increased.  (Ex,  1647  at  •»>,  13286) 

,.(,g)  (f)  28  get.  42  -  27  Nov.  42.  Dal 
islllchl  Iferu  -  Singapore  to  I^ojl,  Japan  -  1^00  POW  and 
iy;>500  Japs  -  rat-infested,  unventilated  end  unlighted 
holds  frequently  battened  down  for  two  days  at  a  time 


^  y  50  crowded  that  no  men  could  lie  down  flat  -  ration 
^wo  meals  of  rice  end  one-third  of  a  pint  drinking 

23  I 

^Bter  dally  -  insufficient  latrines  -  many  sick  and 

24  I 

unable  to  reach  them  -  no  medical  supplies  or  equlp- 

25 

iient  provided  -  10  men  died  in  one  hpld  alone  -  others 
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In  remaining  three  holds  -  many  men  died  within 
a  month  of  disembarkation  on  account  of  conditions 
on  voyage.  (Ex.  1648  at  p.  1328?) 

£e.s.  3,  ?(n)  fd)  (g)  29  Oct.  4?  -  2^  Wov.  4P. 

Singapore  Meru  -  Singapore  to  Mojl,  Japan.  IO81  POW 
and  a  large  number  of  Japs  -  POW  accommodation  grossly 
overcrowded  -  many  were  sick  from  various  diseases 
when  they  left  Singapore  -  sickness  increased  -  sick 
had  to  lie  on  bare  steel  deck  exposed  to*weather  - 
medical  supplies  inadequate  -  63  died  on  voyage  -  289 
too  ill  to  be  moved  from  ship  -  many  died  shortly 
after  landing  as  direct  result  of  conditions  on 
voyage.  (Ex.  I647  at  u.  13286) 

3,. ■4(a),  ?(a)  (h)  Oct.  42  -  2-=)  Wov  4P. 
Takama  Maru  »  Batavia  to  Rangoon.  POW  overcrowded  in 
holds  -  sickness  developed  ••  no  medical  supplies  - 
deaths  occurred  dally  -  2  escapees  caught  and  so  badly 
beaten  that  one  afterwards  died.  (Ex.  1649  at  p. 13291) 
SeCi  1,  3»  4(a),  ?(n)  (d)  (D  7-HOv.  42  -  Nov.  49. 
Nagato  Maru  -  Manila  to  Mojl,  Japan.  I650  POW  and 
1^00-2000  Japs  -  P0V7  so  crowded  that  they  could  not 
lie  down  -  many  lost  consciousness  through  lack  of 
ventilation  -  daily  ration  400  grams  of  rice.  20  grams 
of  fish  and  one  cup  of  water  -  most  of  POV/  were  suffer- 

I 

Ing  from  deficiency  diseases ,  malaria  and  dysentery  - 


no  medicines  provided  -  latrines  lnA»dequ8te 


beaten  and  kicked  -  8  died  on  voyage  (Ex.  I635  at 
p.  l'^23l) 

In  Dec.  a2  Instruction 


DEFENC: 


contained  in  Ex.  196?  issued  to  improve  sanitary 
conditions  on  ships.  (Ex.  196?  at  p.  14439  and  ODAJIMA 
at  p.  27806  end  p.  27863)- 


Ambon  to  Java.  200  sick  POW  -  no  nroper  accommodation 

-  underfed  -  daily  ration  2  meals  of  rice  and  f  pint 

of  water  -  one  PCW  beaten  end  murdered  for  stealing 

% 

fish  -  officers,  medical  officers  and  orderlies  beaten 


(Ex.  1641  at  p.  132??) 


Jteshin  Maru  -  Singapore'^o'JioJi,  Japan.  1000  POW 
/vetWn  Infested  holds,  soHjvercrowded  that  only  40 


per'  cent  could  lie  down  -  food  ?00  grams  of  rice  daily 

-  sanitary  facilities  inadequate  -  90  per  cent  of  POV/ 
sick  from  various  diseeses  -  no  medical  supplies  or 
treatment  -  POV/  were  daily  beaten  for  such  things  as 


polnp  on  deck  -  3  died  on  voyage.  (Ex,  1644  at  p 


44.  Hofuku  Maru  -  Singapore  to  Manila,  1300  POV/ 
all  In  bad  health  from  Burma-Slam  Railway  were  crowded 
Into  holds  so  that  they  could  not  all  lie  down  -  In¬ 
sufficient  latrines  end  many  who  were  sick  could  not 
reach  them  -  food  insufficient,  consisted  of  2  meals 
of  rice  -  POV/  dally  beaten  with  Iron  bars  and  staves 
-  no  medical  sunplles  -  104  POW  died  In  August  -  ’ 
torpedoed  on  21  Sept,  -  Japs  abandoned  ship  end  left 
POW  to  drown  -  only  217  aurvlvors,  (Ex,  1645  at  p, 
13280) 
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CIVISION  VI  - 


)  Ce)  July  44  (17  dey  trip).  Sours baye  to 
Japan.  ^  navel  officers,  survivors  from  sunken 
merchant  sh^p  -  kept  handcuffed  In  cabin  during/ 

f 

voyage  except  when  taken  out  for  ill-treatment  - 
beaten,  kicked  end  hung  suspended  by  thumbs  from  cabin 
roof  for  long  periods.  (Ex.  1650  at  p,  13293) 
jSec.  1,  3»  .^Ca)  (d)  (b)  July  44  -  Sf>nt.  44.  Davao 
to  Japan,  1200  POW  crammed  into  2  holds  so  tightly 
packed  that  only  one-third  could  lie  down  at  a  time  - 
400  grams  rice  and  1  pint  of  water  per  day  -  air  in 
hold  so  foul  and  heat  so  Intense  that  men  lost  con¬ 
sciousness  -  many  suffering  from  berl  berl,  malaria, 
dysentery,  etc,  -  no  medical  supplies  -  POW  lost  from 
20  to  40  lb,  in  weight  on  trip  -  3  POV/  died,  (Ex. 

163'S  at  p.  13234) 

.4(8)  (c)  19  Sent.  44.  Java  to  Sumatra. 

1750  POW  end  5500  Indonesian  coolies  crammed  into  2 

holds  -  POW  beaten  into  unconsciousness  to  force  them 

% 

into  hold  -  drinking  water  insufficient  -  ship  tor¬ 
pedoed  -  888  survivors  -  many  attempting  to  board 
boats  were  killed,  (Ex.  16^2  at  p.  13298) 

Sett.  1,  2(a)^e)  3,  4(aJ.»  .?Ca)  (d)  (d)  17  Pent.  44  - 
2*^  Nov.  44.  Maron  Maru  -  500  ton  ferry  -  Ambon  to 
Sourebaya,  650  POV/  crowded  on  deqk  so'  that  there 
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was  not  even  room  to  sit  down  -  so  badly  sunburnt 
that  their  backs  bled  -  2  latrines  -  food  poor  In 
quantity  and  quality  -  POW  beaten  end  those  fit  enough 
compelled  to  load  ammunition  -  Japs  provided  no 
medical  attention  for  *  sufferers  from  berl  berl,  dysen¬ 
tery,  malaria,  sunstroke  -  ell  except  325  died  before 
reaching  Batavia,  (Ex.  1642  at  p,  13256), 

It  3>  5Cfl}  (e)  l_Qi;t._.44  -  8  Nov.  44.  Manila  to 
Taiwan  -  1100  POW  grossly  overcrowded  Into  2  holds 
pertly  full  of  coal  -  not  permitted  to  leave  hold 

during  voyage  -  latrine  bucket  quite  Inadequate  - 
water  two-thirds  of  a  cup,  food  2  cups  of  rice  dally  - 
men  developed  dysentery  -  only  medical  supplies  were 
Red  Cross  end  these  were  exhausted  after  15  days  -  32 
POW  In  one  hold  died  from  suffocation,  (Ex,  1637  at 
p.  13236) 

It  3>  ■5(a,)  (f)  12  Dec.  44  -  15  Dec.  44.  Irloko 
Bteru  -  Manila  to  Japan,  but  sunk  en  route  -  I6P7  POV/ 
crowded  Into  2  holds  -  6  gallons  of  water  per  day 
between  700  men  -  no  sanitation  -  POV/  not  allowed  out 
of  hold  -  several  hundred  men  died  of  suffocation  or 
thirst  In  2  days  -  bombed  -  1200  got  ashore  -  100  more 
died  In  following  week,  (Ex.  1638  at  p,  13243) 

5(a)  (g)  27  Dec.  44  -  Q  Jan.  45.  Horse 
transport  -  Llngulen  to  Formosa  -  POW  In  holds  filthy 
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with  horse  manure  and  fly  Infested  -  6  tahlr->spoons  of 

• 

rice  end  very  little  water  dally  ration  -  men  dylnf 
et  rate  of  25  a  day  from  starvation,  dysentery,  etc.  | 

-  no  medical  attention,  supplies  or  blankets  -  death  ' 

toll  up  to  40  a  day.  (Ex.  I638  at  p.  13243)  I 

DEFENCE  EVIDENCE  -  In  March  44  Ins-tructlon  | 

contained  In  Ex,  '19^^  repeated  on  account  of  bad 
sanitary  condition  of  ships  user!  for  ♦  vansportatlon 
of  P.O.W.  (Ex.  1965  at  p.  14439  and  CDAJIMA  at  p. 

27806  and  p.  27863) 

DIVISION  VTI  -  ^  tu  SU^BENDER . 

SfiC>,.  (aj  1000  ton 

ship  -  Singapore  to  Saigon  -  2000  POW  and  300  natives 

-  so  packed  Impossible  to  move  -  dally  ration  rice 

and  water  -  Japs  ate  Red  Cross  rations  -  natives  died 
at  rate  of  6  a  day.  (Ex,  1646  at  p,  13284)' 

Sec.  1,  »?(a)  (f)  (b)  April  45.  I^untok  to  Palembang. 

Women,  POW  and  Internees  -  many  stretcher  cases  »•  un- 
protected  against  cold  and  mosquitoes  at  night  and 
blazing  sun  In  day  -  4  women  died.  (Ex.  1651  at  p. 

13296) 
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PART  IV  - 


SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  ATROCITIES  AT  SEA, 
OTHER  THAN  THOSE  RELATING  TO  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  OF  POW,  AND  PROTEST  RELATING  THERETO. 


DIVISION  1  -  Ur  TO  30  JUNE  1942. 

Sec  14.  21  Feb  42;  Dutch  hospital  ship  OP  ten  Noort, 

acknowledged  as  a  hospital  ship  by  Japanese,  attacked 
by  Japanese  planes  near  Sourabaya,  killing  three  and 

I 

injuring  twfr-ty.  (Ex.  2065  T.  15,065) 

Sec  14.  1  Mar  42:  OP  ten  Noort  captured  by  Japanese. 

(Ex.  2065,  2071,  T.  15,065,  T.  I5,08l) 

28  May  42:  Sweden  on  behalf  of  Holland,  forwards  to 

accused  TOGO  at  Foreign  Office  protest  against  bomb- 

ing  and  capture  of  OP  ten  Noort.  (Ex.  2071,  T.  15,08l) 

9  Jun  42:  Jap.  Foreign  Office  replies  to  protest 

✓ 

denying  bombing  and  Justifying  capture  of  OP  ten 
Noort  on  ground  that  the  ship  was  used  for  military 
purposes.  (Ex.  2072,  T.  I5,08l) 

# 

DIVISION  2  -  Ist  JULY.  1942  to  31st. 

DEC.  1942. 

28  Sep  42 t  Sweden  on  behalf  of  Holland,  forwards  to 
Jap.  Foreign  Office,  reiteration  of  protest  re  OP 'ten 
Noort  and  denial  of  Jap  claims  in (Ex.  2072,  Ex.  2073, 

T.  15,081)' 

Sec  5(b)  &  14.  19  Dec  42:  OP  ten  Noort  brought  to 


25 


Japan  in  custody  and  complement  there  interned. 
(Ex.  2065,  T.  15,065) 


I 


f 
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DIVISION  3  -  1st.  Jan.  4^  to  ^0  June  4'^. 

^  22  Pab  4^;  Master  of  OP  ten  Noort  protests  against 
capture  and  internment  to  Jap  Navy  Minister.  (Ex.  206?, 
T.  15,070) 

Sec  1^.  20  Mar  4'^!  First  Subi  arine  Force  operation 

Order  issued  by  Flag  Ship  at  Truk,  contained  (inter 

alia)  the  following:-  "Don't  stop  with  the  sinking 
* 

of  eneny  ships  and  crews;  at  the  same  time  that  you 
carry  out  the  complete  destruction  of  tho  crows  of  the 

10  enemy  ships,  if  possible,  seize  part  of  the  crew  and 

11  endeavour  to  secure  information  about  the  enemy." 

12  (Ex.  2105,  T.  15,184) 

DIVISION  4  -  1st.  JULY  43  and  31st  DEC.  43. 

3ec_Jd*  14  Dec.  4'^:  British  merchant  ship  Daisy  Moller 

torpedoed  by  Jap,  submarine  -  submarine  rammed  ships 
16  ,  ^ 

boats  (3)  and  machine  gunned  survivors.  (Ex,  2094, 

jr,  15,157,  15,158) 

18 

I  DIVISION  5  -  1  JAN  44  to  30  JUNE  44. 

ly  1  - 

2Q  13.  22  Feb  44:  British  Merchantsman  "British 

Chivalry"  torpedoed  by  Jap.  submarine  -  master  taken 
22  Aboard  submarine  -  ships  boats  machine  gunned  causing 
23.itwelve  deaths.  (Ex.  2095,  T.  15,157,  15,159) 

21  ^3  Feb  44:  Master  of  OP  ten  Noort  protests  capture  of 
25  jshlp  and  internment  of  crew  to  Jap,  Prime  Minister, 

|(Ex.  2068,  T.  15,073)* _ 


1 
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Sec  13 »  26  Feb  44;  British  merchant  vessel  Sutley 

torpedoed  by  Jap.  submarine  which  surfaced,  attempted 
to  ram  ships  boats  and  machine  gunned  survivors  -  also 
attempted  to  ascertain  whereabouts  of  vessels  master. 
(Ex.  2096,  T.  15,157,  15,159) 

Sec  13.  29  Feb  44;  British  merchant  vessel  Ascot 

torpedoed  by  Jap  submarine  which  rammed  and  sunk  ships 
boats  and  machine  gunned  survivors  -  Japs  compelled 
master  of  vessel  to  board  submarine,  took  from  him  a 

I 

case  which  he  was  carrying,  slashed  his  hands  with  a 
knife  and  threw  him  overboard.  (Ex.  2097,  T.  15,157, 

T.  15,163) 


;ec  1.4(a)  10 


Mar  44;  British  merchantsman  Behar 


sunk  by  shellfire  from  Jap  cruiser  Toni,  115  survivors 
taken  aboard  Toni.  On  18  Mar  44,  70  of  these  survivors 
were  beaten,  kicked  and  beheaded  aboard  Toni  on  order 
of  Comjpander  of  Jap  warship  "AOBA"  (Ex.  2104, T. 15,182) 
Sec  1«  4(a)  10  &  1“^.  18  Mar  44;  British  m^chant 

I  vessel  Mary  Moller  torpedoed  by  Jap,  submarine.  6  of 

I 

j  the  survivors  were  taken  aboard  submarine,  of  these  1 

) 

jwas  retained  aboard  2  were  shot  and  3  were  kicked  into 

I 

sea  -  submarine  machine  gunned  rafts,  (Ex.  2098, 

T.  15,157,  15,168) 

Sec  1.4(a)  10  &  13  26  Mar  44 t  Dutch  merchant  vessel 

TJISALAK  torpedoed  -  European  survivors  were  taken  from 
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ships  boats  on  to  subtrarlne  deck,  and  there  tied  up 
and  shot  or  hit  over  head  and  thrown  into  sea. 

(Ex.  2099,  T.  15,157,  15,169) 

June  44;  Protest  by  Swiss  Minister  on  behalf  of 


British  Governirent  to  accused  Shigemitzu,  Foreign 
Minister  on  Daisy  Moller,  British  Chivalry,  Sutley, 
Ascot  Nancy  Koller  and  TJISALAK.  (Ex.  2092,  T,  15,153) 
19  Jun  44;  Protest  on  behalf  of  USA  by  Swiss  to 


Sh'^erritzu  on  sinking  of  American  Merchant  ship  "Richard 
Hovey"  on  29  March  194_,  rainring  and  firing  on  ships 
boats,  firing  on  survivors  and  retaining  4  of  crew  on 
[board  submarine.  (’Ex,  2076).  (T.  15,088)  Note;  No 

evidence  other  than  protest  was  placed  before  Tribunal 
Ls  to  sinking  of  this  ship  and  the  atrocities  alleged 
in  relation  thereto. 

29  June  44;  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  "OF  ten  Noort" 


iprotests  to  Jap  Prlm.e  Minister  re  capture  and  retention 

Df  ship.  (Ex.  2070,  T,  15,077) 

DIVISION  6  -  1  JULY  44  to  31  DEC  44. 

^ec  1.4(a)  10  &  13  2  July  44;  American  merchant  ship 

[lean  Nicolet  torpedoed  by  Jap,  submarine >  It  sank  the 
following  day.  Ships  boats,  rafts  and  survivors  were 
jnachlne  gunned.  A  number  of  survivors  were  taken  aboard. 
Master  and  chief  mate  taken  into  submarine,  others  had 
Lrms  bound  on  deck.  Half  of  them  on  deck  were  compelled 
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~to“rurr'th*e“  ^untlet ,  being  beaten  with  heavy  instru-  I 
ments  until  they  ran  into  sea.  Subrrarine  submerged 
whilst  remainder  were  on  deck.  -  75  thus  killed. 

(Ex.  2087,  2088,  T.  15,14-0,  15141,  15,145) 

15  gept  44;  Swiss  to  Jap  Foreign  Office  -  reminder 
that  no  answer  has  been  received  in  respect  of  protest 

re  Richard  Hovey  (See  Division  5,  19  June  44),  (Ex.  2077) > 
On  28  Nov.  44  accused  Shigemitzu  denied  fact  of  alleged 
atrocities  in  letter  to  Swiss.  (Ex.  2078,  T.  15,092)  j 

16  Sent  44:  Sv/iss  to  Jap.  Foreign  Office  reminder  that 
no  answer  received  to  protest  re  Daisy  Moller  and  other 
ships.  (See  Division  5,  5  June  44)  (Ex.  2101,  T.l5,175)j 
On  28  Nov.  44  the  Jap.  Foreign  Office  denied  the  alleged 
atrocities  in  connection  with  these  ships.  (Ex.  2102, 

T.  15,177) 

Sec  14.  24  Oct  44;  U.5.S.  "Comfort"  an  acknowledged 

hospital  ship  attacked  by  Japanese  aircraft.  (Ex.  2058, 

T.  15,04*8) 

Sec  1  &  11.  29  Oct  44;  American  merchant  ship  John  A. 

j  Johnson  torpedoed  by  Japanese  submarine  -  submarine 
deliberately  attempted  to  ram  ships  boat  -  machine 
I  gunned  swimm.ers  and  endeavoured  to  catch  them  in  sub¬ 
marine's  propellers.  (Ex.  2089,  2090,  T.  15,140, 

15,148,  15,150) 

Sec  14.  ^  Dec  44:  U.S.E.  "Hope"  acknowledged  hospital 
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ship  attacked  by  Japanese  torpedo  planes.  (Ex.  2058, 

T.  15,048) 

29  Dec  44;  Swiss  attache'  handed  to  Minister  TADAKAZV 

-j 

SUZUKI,  U.S.  note  protesting  against  treatment  of  crew 
of  Jean  Nicolet  -  See  2  July  44.  (Ex. 2080,  T.  15,095) 
DIVISION  7  -  1st.  JAN  45  to  SURRENIER. 

19  Jan  45:  Japanese  acknowledged  receipt  of  protest 
re  Jean  Nicolet.  (Ex.  2082,  T.  15,101)  Swiss  sent 
reminders  on  19th  and  28th  April  45  that  no  answer  had 
been  received,  (Ex.  2083,  2084,  T.  15,102,  15,103)  and 
on  15  May,  45,  Foreign  Office  made  to  Swiss  Minister  a 
denial  of  allegations  contained  in  protest.  (Ex.  2086, 
T.  15,105)  (For  original  reference  to  Jean  Nicolet  - 
see  Division  6-2  July  44). 

29  Jan  45;  United  States  protest  re  attacks  on  hospital 
ships  "Comfort"  and  "Hope"  transmitted  by  Swiss  Lega¬ 
tion  to  Jap  Foreign  Office.  (Ex.  2058,  T.  15,048). 
Reminder  that  nc  answer  had  been  received  was  sent  by 
Swiss  Legation  to  Jap  Foreign  Office  on  23  April  45. 

(Ex.  2059,  T.  15,051)  Jap  Foreign  Office  Informed 
Swiss  Legation  on  12'  May  45  that  they  were  making  in¬ 
quiries  into  alleged  attacks.  (Ex.  2060) 

21  Feb  45;  U.S.  protest  re  Richard  Hovey  reiterated 
to  accused  Shigemitzu  by  Swiss  on  behalf  of  U.S. A. 
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'gec~  14.  28  ApffT'y^;  1771.  Hcspital  ship  “Comfort"  ! 

again  attacked  by  Jap  aircraft  -  39  killed  and  33  in-  . 
Jured  (Lx,  2063,  T.  15,059)  -  weather  was  clear  and 
visibility  good  at  time  of  attack  -  aircraft  made  3  ! 

runs  -  on  body  of  attacking  suicide  pilot  was  found  an  j 
Intelligence  despatch  telling  of  presence  of  2  hospital  | 
ships.  (Ex.  2062,  T.  15,055)  -  Report  of  following  | 

broadcast  from  Tokio  on  9  April  45  "We  are  justified  in  j 
bombing  hospital  ships  as  they  are  being  used  for  re¬ 
pair  ships  for  returning  wounded  men  back  to  the  fight¬ 
ing  front"  (Ex.  2062,  T.  15,055)  A  protest  in  relation 
to  this  attack  was  made  by  Swiss  to  Jap  Foreign  Office 
on  23  rtoy  45.  (Ex.  2061,  T.  15,053) 

19  May  45;  British  Government,  through  Swiss  Legation 
reiterates  protest  to  Jap  Foreign  Office  in  connection 
with  sinking  of  Daisy  Roller  and  other  ships.  (See 
Division  5)  and  draws  attention  to  1st.  Jap  Submarine 
Force  Operation  Order  of  20  March  43,  (See  Division  3) 

(Ex.  2103,  T.  15,178) 
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''  ■  - - 

-  -  “  Siln  AP1'LICA^?I0^?  or?  a-T’^VA 

COVWV^XOV  1929  and  pnJsoNEP*? 
j  .Qg.^{AP_COr\n  TTION  1 929  _  I-^ONEPS 

2  1  -  *g.  J.o.3'.r.d?.ijilt9d  States  nf  li-Vrj.ca 

j  (a)  10  Doc^<;j^  Saorotery  of  state  to  Amorican 

^  r-a-atlon,  Swlte.rland  rcoo.atinc  that  Sv,laa  Oovernnent 
5  oe  aal-ea  to  notify  Japanese  Oovarnment  that  United 
,  States  proposoa  to  apply  .oth  Conventions  and  to  extend 
7  to  cfvil  interneos  row  Convention  and  hopes  that 
aiJ-apanese  Govorn™nt  «iu  reoiprooate.  (t-.  laa, 

•  12,737) 

.029_Janm2,  Japanese  a'onolsn  t^nisten  to  S,,las  Min. 
ujater  states  that  Japan  will  ohserve  Bed  Cross  Conven. 

teon  and  that  althov,,h  not  hound  hy  pov,  Convention  "it 
^^11  apply  nnutatis  .utandis  the  provisions  of  that 

>hvention  to  A.uorican  P07  in  its  power."  fe.  1490 

at  P.  12,P78) 
i<5|  • 

1942.  AnoiM.can  KJnistGi’  +-  t 

17  nisccr,  Switzerland  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  state  notifv^n-  fVhn4-  o  4 

18  “  that  Swiss  Iiti.nlster,  Tolcyo 

Jia  1  informed  Mm  of  t-  1400  «>,  / 

19  above.  (E;:.  1469  at  n 
12,737) 

20 

l^Peb^_194£j_  Japanese  Poreion  ihnister  to  Swiss 

_ 


.water  notifyin,  that  Japan  win  apply  ppo7,,,„„, 
fgV  convention  to  "eneny  civilian  internees,  insofar 
a?4*>ay  are  ap-lioahle  and  provided  that  they  are  not 
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raade  to  v/orlc  withov.t  thoir  consent,"  (E:'.  1491  et  p. 
12,073) 

24  ?3’5,  1942,  American  Minister,  Sv/itzorlanu  to 
Secretory  of  State  notifyins  that  Swiss  Minister, 

Tolcj'o,  had  informed  him  of  ’£x.  1491  a>>ove,  (i-x.  1471 

at  p,  12,700) 

19  Kerch  1942,  Sot*  *ary  of  State  to  American  Min¬ 
ister  Switzerland  eclcnov/ledains  1471  above  and  re- 
questinc  that  Japan  be  notified  of  ration  scale  pro¬ 
vided  Japanese  nationals  by  U,S,A,  (3x,  l‘*-73  at  p, 
12,792). 

(b)  20  Feb.  1942,  Swiss  Mj-nistor  to  Japanese  Foreign 

Minister  requests  Japanese 'Oovornmont  to  take  into 
consideration  national  and  racial  customs  of  prisoners 
and  internees  in  connection  with  supply  of  food  and 
clothing  and  states  that  Japanese  nationals  are  being 
so  treatei  by  America,  (£x,  1492  at  p,  12,739) , 

2  ?Iarcli  1942,  Japanese  Foreign  ib.nistcr  to  Swiss 
?!inister  -  agrees  to  talto  into  consideration  national 
racial  customs  of  Amer- can  nationals  as  regards  food  and 
clothing  supplied  to  them,  (Sx,  1493  at  p,  12,879) , 

(c)  15  Dec,  1942,  Sv/iss  Minister  to  Foreign  Minister 

-  inquJ.res  as  to  conditions  under  which  American  POW 
are  used  as  laborers  (Jix,  2025  (1)  at  p,  14,833), 


i 
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28  Jan.  1943.  Foi’elcn  J^CLnlstry.  to  Swiss  Mj.nister  - 
stotes  that  PO’7  are  (a)  onployod  in  spirit  of  dec5.aion 
to  apply  POV/  Convention  1029  mutatis  mutandis  (b) 
employed  in  labor  v/bich  ia  not  dansorous,  (c)  work  same 
horn’s  as  civil  workers,  (d)  paid  eccordinc  to  Japanese 
Array  rates.  (Sx.  2025  (2)  at  p.  14,333), 

4  Feb.  1943.  Swiss  Jb.nister  to  Foreign  !3.nister  -  re- 
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quests  assurance  that  POV/  will  not  be  assigned  to  labor 
having  Urect  connection  with  operations  of  war  and  in 
particular  will  not  be  employed  in  manufacture  or  trans¬ 
port  of  material  to  be  used  in  warfare.  (Ex,  2025  (3) 
at  p,  14,833) • 
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20  Feb.  1943.  Foreign  Ilinistcr  to  Swiss  J!inister.- 

states  thrt  ”the  labor  of  PO’V  in  the  power  of  Japan,  by 

application  mutatis  mutandis  of  the  Convention  relative 

to  the  treatment  of  POV/  has  no  direct  connection  with 

/ 

operations  of  war,"  (Ex,  2025  (4)  at  p.  14,334), 

4  karch  1944.  Swiss  Ilinioter  to  Foreign  Itinistor  - 

states  that  ho  has  obtained  evidence  that  POV/  have  boon 

obliged  to  perform  humiliating  v;ork  in  public  and  that 

this  ia  contrary  to  Article  2  of  lOV/  Convention  of 

/  ( 

1929,  (Ex,  2025  (5)  at  p.  14,834), 

22  April  1944,  Foreign  Mj.nister  to  Sv/ias  Minister  - 
states  that  Japan  not. bound  by  POW  Convention  1929, 
but  it  is  policy  of  Government,  based  on  humanitarian 
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roQsons  to  protect  P0*7  .fron  insult*  (Ex*  2025  (^)at 
p*  14,831)* 

27  April  1944*  Swiss  Hinister  to  Eoreisn  Iliniatsr  - 
roplyinc  to  Ex*  2025  (6)  above,  states  that  Japanss^ 
Governmont's  attitude  does  not  colncids  v/ith  promise 

to  apply  nrovisions  of  Convention  mutatis  mutandis  tha 
is  to  say  in  a  mannsr  which  will  not  conflict  ivith  the 
text  of  Japanese  lavf**‘  (Ex*  2025  (7)  at  p*  14,834)* 

I 

28  April  1944*  Japan  Poreign  Minister  to  Swiss  I 

mnister  in  replying  to  protests  lodged  on  behalf  of  ! 
America  sots  out  following  statement  re  Japan  and  POW  | 
Convention  1029:  i 

j 

•*I.  The  position  of  Japan  In  respect  of 
the  Convention  of  1929  relatinr  to  the  Treatment  of 
Frisonors  of  V/ar* 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
Japan  has  ratified  the  1907  Convention  roletin^  to 
the  law  end  Custor.i  of  Land  v/arfare,  and  tho  1929  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  Amelioration  of  tho  Condition  of  the 
Wounded  and  Side  of  Armies  in  the  Field,  but  the 
Japanese  Gov'irnniont  have  not  ratified  the  Convention  of 
1929  relating  to  the  Trectment  of  Prisoners  of  War* 
Consequently  Japan  is  under  no  obligation  to  be  bound 
by  that  Convvontion*  Hov/ever,  the  Japanese  Government 
have  notified  the  Uhited  States  Government  of  their 
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Intention  on  nuroly  hvu.ianitarian  ^roijn^.s  to  apply 
mutatia  nutandia  in  the  present  '»rer  the  provisions  of 
the  1029  Convention  relatin:^  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  v.'ar  to  Amoricen  nrisonors  of  war  rvithin 
areas  rnder  Japanese  administration* 

1.3  roftards  the  troatinont  of  civilian  inter¬ 
nees,  no  internation  ogroennot  exists,  except  that 
an  expression  of  desire  is  contained  in  the  final  pro¬ 
tocol  to  the  1929  Convention  relating  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  v/er.  In  the  present  war,  the  Japanese 
Governrient  hove  notified  the  TJhited  States  Government 
of  their  intention  to  apply  as  far  as  possible  under 
tho  condition  of  reciprocity  the  provisions  of  the 
1929  Convention  relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  ’.Var  (provided  that  no  labor  is  imposed  upon  the 
internees  r pains t  their  -will  by  the  country  detaining 
them) • 

By  the  above-mentioned  intention  of  the 
Japanese  Go-'crnncnt  to  apply  mutatia  mutandis  the 
provisions  of  the  1929  Convention  relating  to  the 
Treatment  of  Rrisonors  of  V/ar  to  American  prisoners 
of  rrr,  it  is  meant  that  tho  provisions  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  will  be  applied  v/ith  the  modifications  .iscessary 
in  ord.  r  to  confoimi  with  the  provisions  of  the  existit  g 
law  and  regulations  of  tho  country  and  with  the  require 
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Intention  on  nurely  hvu.ionitar5.an  grounds  to  apply 
mitatls  nutandia  in  the  present  wer  the  provisions  of 
the  1020  Convention  relating  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  v.'or  to  Amoricen  nrisonors  of  v/ar  v/ithin 
areas  x’nder  Japanese  adtninistratlon* 

1:3  repards  the  treatment  of  civilian  inter¬ 
nees,  no  internation  agroe'inot  exists,  except  that 
an  expression  of  d6s5.re  is  contained  5.n  the  xinal  pro¬ 
tocol  to  the  1929  Convention  relating  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  V/ar.  In  the  present  war,  the  Japanese 
Govorn’'’-ent  hove  notified  the  TJhited  States  Government 
of  their  intention  to  apply  as  far  as  possible  under 
the  condition  of  reciprocity  the  provisions  of  the 
1C29  Convention  relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  ’.Var  (provided  that  no  labor  is  imposed  upon  the 
internees  against  their  v/ill  by  the  country  detaining 
them)  • 

By  the  abov?-m3ntioned  intention  of  the 
Japanese  Go-'crnncnt  to  apply  mutatis  mutandis  the 
pi'ovisions  of  the  1929  Convontion  relating  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  Y/nr  to  American  prisoners 
of  vrrr,  it  is  meant  that  the  provisions  of  the  Conven-j 
tlon  will  be  applied  vdth  the  modifications  jscessary 
in  ordf  r  to  conform  vb.th  tbs  pro'/isions  of  the  existir  g 
law  and  regulations  of  tho  country  and  with  the  requi:- 
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monta  of  the  actual  aituntion  as  it  ecvelopa.  In  the 
aamo  manner  the  proviaiona  of  that  Convention  are  alao 
applied  to  Amorican  civilian  intsrneoa. 

In  the  nreaent  war  in  Greeter  Eaat  Aaia  the 

field  of  operations  extends  over  an  expansive  area 
including  many  remote,  undeveloped  and  peat-ridden 
regions  with  innumayable  Islands  scattored  over  the 
ocean,  involving  conaiderahlo  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  co”iriunication  and  transport.  The  change  introduced  | 
by  the  system  of  aerial  fighting  has  alao  made  it  dlf-  j 

ficult  to  distinguish  zones  of  combat  from  other  areas,  j 
The  Ja}>eneso  forces,  which  have  token  under  their  con¬ 
trol  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  enemy  nationals 
in  those  areas  far  distant  fi’on  Japan,  are  making  the 
utmost  efforts  to  accord  them  fair  and  jvist  treatment. 
Such  a  situation  v/as  certainly  not  contemplated  at  the 
time  when  the  1929  Convention  relating  to  tha  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  ‘’/er  was  concluded.  That  Convention  has 
not  been  ratified  by  Japan  because  there  are  provisions 
in  it  which  are  not  acceptable  to  this  country.  The 
^  Japanese  Government  are,  hov/ever,  dealing,  from  a 
I  hxmianitarian  point  of  view,  with  matters  relating  to 
prisoners  of  war  end  civilian  internees,  on  the  basis  cf 
the  1907  Convention  relating  to  the  Law  and  Custom  of 
Land  v/arfare  end  the  1029  Convention  for  the  Amelloratiot 
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"of  'thc'C o'ndiU^'oT  tT^'^oiAnded  and  Sick  of  Armes 
in  the  Field,  taking  moreover  into  consideration  the 
provisions  of  the  1929  Convention  relating  to  the 
Treatment  .of  Prisoners  of  VVar*  These  intentions  of 
the  Japanese  Qovernmont  have  already  been  made  Icnown 
to  the  united  States  Government. 

0 

t 

In  these  circvunstances ,  the  Japanese  Govern** 
ment  are  unable  to  understand  how  the  United  States 
Governnent  liavo  seen  fit  to  enumerato  certain  articles  j 
of  the  Convention  and  to  demand  their  absolute  appll-  | 
cation  as  if  the  Japanese  Government  by  the  above- 
mentioned  expression  of  intention  had  admitted  an 
obligation  to  obsorv'  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
as  a  party  thereto*”  (rx*  2024  at  p*  14,827)* 

Division  2  -  AS  FFGAIJS  3PITISH  COnm  TAI/TH 

OF  UATIONS 

3  Jan*  1942*  Argentine  Hinister  to  TOGO  advising  that 
British  Commonwealth  will  observe  provisions  of  TOW 
Convention  of  1929  in  treatment  of  Japanese  POW  and 
requesting  that  Japanese  Government  do  lilcewiso  in 
treatment  of  ''litish  Com^ionwealth  prisoners*  (Fx» 

1494  at  p.  12,379)* 

5  Jon*  1942*  Argentine  Minister  to  TOGO  advising  that 
British  Comr\oir'/0?lth  v/ill  obsorve  national  and  racial 
customs  of  prisoners  os  regards  food  and  cloth;. ng.  (£.x. 
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1495  at  p.  12,800T7 

29  Jan,  1942,  TOGO  to  Arcentino  liiniater  advising 
that  Japan  (a)  although  nt>t  bound  by  POW  Convention 
of  1929  would  "apply  rautatis  mutandis  the  provisions  of 
the  said  Convention"  -to  British  Commonwealth  prisoners 
in  its  hands,  (b)  would  consider,  on  conditions  of 
reci ^■'rocity,  ths  national  and  racial  customs  of 
prisoners  as  to  food  and  clothing*  (Ex*  1495  at  p* 
12,332  and  Ex*  1956  at  p*  14,295)* 

Division  3  -  -  V/AH  imUSTPY  DTCTSIOMS 

13  &  16  Jan*  42*  -  Foreign  TAnstry  sent  to  War 
Jtinistry  inquiries  from  Britain,  America,  otc*  After 
several  conferences  Vice  iUnistor  of  'Var  sent  noto 
saying  that  as  v/c  did  not  ratify  POW  Convention  '29  vie 
can  hardly  announce  our  observance  of  it,  but  it  would 
be  safe  to  notify  the  world  that  we  have  no  objection 
to  acting  in  accordance  \/ith  the  Convention  in  the 
treatment  of  POW,  and  as  regards  food  and  clothr.ng  we 
hove  no  objection  to  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
national  or  racial  habits  and  custons  of  prisoners, 

27  Jan*  42*  vice  ^t'.nister  of  Foreign  Affairs  sent  in¬ 
quiry  rc  application  of  POV/  Convention  to  internees* 

War  Ministry  replied  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
applying  ouch  principles  to  internees  provided  however 
that  they  be  not  subjected  to  labour  against  their  will, 

CEx*  1958  at  p,  14,299.)  '  “ 
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OF.  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  IKFCEMATION  RECEIVED  1 
BY  JAPANESE  GOVBRmfRNT  AS  TO  TREATlfENT  OF  P.O.w[ 
AND  INTdlRNSER 

UYISION  I  -  PROTESTS  AS  TO  MISTREATMENT  ^  P.O.W.  AND 
INTERNEES. 

STJE -DIVISION  I  -  ON  BEHALF  OF  BRITISH  WWgALTH 

(a)  Burma 

8  July  1942  Swiss  Minister  to  TOGO  -  forwards 
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I  photograph  contained  in  "  Japan  Times  and  Advertiser"  ■ 

I  23  June  1942  showing  British  P0V7  cleaning  streets  of  • 

(  * 
Rangoon  under  the  amused  eyes  of  public  -  forward  British  • 

I  Govt,  protest.  (Ex.  2022  (1)  at  p.  14,754  et  «eq.)  - 

i  i 

1  Aug.  1942,  Reminder  sent  (Sx,  2022  (2)  at  p,  14,755)  -  1 
No  evidence  of  any  reply  being  received,  j 

(b)  Rangoon  G^ol  | 

15  Sept.  1942  Swiss  to  TOJO  -  re  Rangoon  Gaol  • 
states  "Information  from  most  reliable  sources  is  that 
POW  imprisoned  in  Rangoon  are  subjected  to  the  following  ! 
treatment*  (a)  rations  are  confined  to  bread,  salt  and  ! 
wator  twice  daily  with  occasional  issues  of  vegetables? 

(b)  POV/  sleep  on  floor,  on  sacking  or  boards  only;  I 

(c)  no  cigarettes  or  tobacco  ar®  issued;  (d)  their 
boots  have  been  confiscated  and  th«y  are  compelled  to  do 

, heavy  work  when  barefooted."  -  forwards  Br,  Govt,  protest 
(3x.  202?  (3)  at  p.  14,754-6)  -  9  Dec.  1942  -  Remlnd«r 
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■"sent  to  Foreign  Minister  TANI  (Ex.  2022  (4)  ^€^7  14,757 
9  Feb,  194^3  -  TANI  to  Sv/lss  Minister  -  denies  occurrence 
of  Incidents  (Ex,  2022  (5)  at  p,  14,758); 

(Notei  Prosecution's  evidence  as  to  conditions  at  this 
gaol  is  contained  in  Ex,  155>5  at  p,  12991). 

(c)  Burrna 

12  Feb,  194“^  Swiss  to  TANI  -  Rangoon  Gaol  -  ad-j 
diti^nal  coaplaints  -  British  and  Indian  Officers  beaten 
Into  unconsciousness  -  uedlcal  supplies  insufficient  - 
sanitary  conditions  bad  -  20  to  30  nen  have  died  -  in¬ 
sufficient  water  -  Europeens  compelled  to  carry  out  degrajd 
ing  work  -  POIV  deprived  of  food  and  severely  punished  foi 
trivial  offences  and  in  the  case  of  Indians,  for  failure 
to  enlist  in  the  National  Army  -  Inadequate  clothing, 

Sv/lss  seek  perDisaion  f*r  representatives  or  delegates  of 
Interna  ti -inal  Cotimlttoe  of  the  Red  Cross. to  visit  prisons 
of  Rangoon  and  Prison  and  Internee  Camps  in  Burma  and 
Malaya,  (Ex,  2022  (6)  at  p,  14,760)  -  No  evidence  of  arjy 
reply  being  received  to  this  letter, 

(d)  Thailand 

5  July  194'^  Swiss  Minister  to  SHIGEMITSU  states 

"The  British  Government  are  receiving  fragmentary  reports 
that  British  prisoners  of  war  in  Thailand  are  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  treatment  so  callous  that  many  of  then  are 
seriously  ill.  Thus  a  dependable  source  recently  in 


a  Hand  tells  of  serious  deficiencies  in  rations  iss  ue^ 


ack  of  suitable  clothing  and  shoes  and  complete  lack  of 
ulnlne  and  other  medicines.  It  is  also  understood  that 


OW  have  been  put  to  heavy  v/ork  on  road  and  railway 
ullding  which  aggravates  the  conditions  Induced  by  de- 
iciencles  of  their  diet  and  by  their  lack  of  clothing  an4 
ledlolnes."  (Ex.  2023  (1)  at  p.  14,791)  • 

24  July  194*^  SHIGEidITSU  to  Swiss  Minister  - 


replying  says  "The  c  >r.petent  authorities,  to  whom  the  con 

tents  of 'the  said  letter  were  Imnedlately  communicated, 

I  » 

have  informed  me  that  prisoners  in  camp  in  Thailand  are 

all  the  sick  have  received  proper  medl- 
As  regards  a  visit  to  th 

camp  permission  will  not  be  given  for  the  present."  (Ex. 
2023  (2)  at  ?.  14,792,  and  Ex.  2017  at  p.  14,747). 

10  Aug.  194“^  Swiss  Minister  to  SHIGEMITSU  -  "Re- 


equitably  treated 
cal  treatr.ent  at  a  POIY  hospital 


f erring  to  ny  letter  of  5  J'il/j  I  have  the  honor  to  bring 
to  the  knov/lcdge  of  Your  Excellency  that  according  to  rece 
information  rece'lved  by  the  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  condition  of  British  prisoners  of  war  continues 

"Since  their  arrival  in  I 


to  leave  much  to  be  desired 
Thailand,  the  prisoners  have  been  living  in  the  jungle 
under  conditions  of  extreme  hardship  with  sanitary  condi- 

Food  has  been,  for  Europeans,  insuff 
diseases  such  as  beriberi  have  been 


tions  very  reduced 


dent  and  numerous 
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caused  by  under-nourishi.ient.  Further,  the  prisoners  have! 
becoLie  very  weak  through  lack  of  i.ieat,  and  they  are  suf¬ 
fering  frou  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  Cases  of  laalarla  ars 
also  very  nui.ierous.  The  state  of  health  of  the  prisoners 
is  extremely  critical  and  the  number  of  deaths  exceeds 
3,000,  Also,  prisoners  are  required  to  work  long  hours, 
wit^^out  break,  and  they  are  short  of  cl'^thes,  expeclally 
trousers  and  boots.  Recently,  in  order  to  speed  up  const  :uqf 

i 

tion  of  a  railway,  they  have  been  taken  to  work  at  all  tines 
and  hours.  A  number  of  Hindus,  Chinese  and  Malays  have  boeii. 
living  in  proximity  to  British  prisoners  and  they  have  beon* 


using  the  same  water.  Cholera  broke  out  at  many  places  o]|i’ 
the  line  and  many  deaths  occurred  among  British  and  Dutch 
prisoners.  The  doctors  in  the  camps  were  very  worried  by 
this  epidemic  v/hlch  spread  rapidly.  The  prisoners  lack  in¬ 
dispensable  medioines,  such  as  physiological  saline,  bis¬ 
muth,  kaolin,  essential  oils,  potassium  permanganate,  to 
treat  this  dangerous  disease;  nurses  who  attended  the  sicl: 
were  wiyhiut  protective  coverings  or  antiseptics.  The ^ 
hospital  did  not  have  sufficient  equipment.  In  addition, 
the  prisoners  suffered  from  other  diseases  and  there  were 
no  medicines  to  treat  then  properly,  I  consider  it  to  be 
of  great  importance  that  the  Swiss  Consul  at  Nangkok  be 
authorized  to  visit,  us  soon  as  he  can,  POW  camps  in  that 
country,"  (Ex.  2023  (3)  at  p,  14,792), 
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- in  Ren'€:~T^4rT"~Swis3  kIlnlster"to  foreign  Affalijs  -r 

i.Doinds  no  answer  to  30  Aug.  19^3  -  further  complains 
of  officers  in  POW  camps  in  Thailand  being  compelled  to 
work  -  renews  request  for  authority  to  visit  camps  in 

Thailand  (Ex.  2023  (4-)  at  p.  14,793). 

1  Oct.  194^  SHIGEMITSU  to  Swiss  Minister  replies 
to  30  Aug.  1943  saying,  "Regarding  the  treatment  of  British 
POW  in  Thailand,  I  add  to  communication  .....  (of)  24  J\;ly 
last,  which  given  full  particulars,  that  the  Imperial  j  , 
Government  accords  to  POW  the  same  treatment  as  to  Japanese 
soldiers  stationed  in  Thailand."  (Ex.  2023  (5)  at  p. 

14,793).  ’  I 

20  Oct.  19 3  Note  Verbale  -  Foreign  Affairs  tc 

Sv/iss  Minister  -  replies  to  29  Sept.  194-3  -  denies  facts 

stated.  (Ex.  2023  (6)  at  p.  14,793). 

(Note  (1)  Affidavit  of  VAXilA^TSU  (Ex.  1989  at  p.  14,633  ” 
Inspected  Burna-Siam  area  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
A,ug.,  1943,  as  results  of  reports  received  that  work  not 
progressing  satisfactorily  and  that  physical  condition  cf 
POW  working  on  railway  was  poor  and  that  the  death  rate  was 
very  high  -  I  saw  laborers  at  work  on  railway  and  saw  many 
cases  of  dysentery  and  beri  »>eri  -  feeding  not  satisfactory 
-  quantity  and  quality  below  desired  standards  -  orally  re¬ 
ported  results  to  SUGIYAMTi  and  Vice  C/s  Lt.  Gon.  HiiTA  Ix 
Tokyo  and  recor.xended  2  months  extension  of  deadline  date  - 
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(deadline  date  d.ugust,  1^3)  • 

(Kote  (2)  -  3  Sept.  1943  -  Telegram  -  POV,  Camp  Commandant 
Thalia;  to  POIV  Information  Bureau  -  monthly  report  for 
y.ugust  15,064  our  of  40,314-  POIV  sick  -  37  died  during  mon^jh, 
(Ex.  1988  at  p.  14,609). 

( Note  (3)  Prosecution* s  evidence  Ex.  1565,  1566,  156?  at 
p?  I306O-7I;  Ex.  1569  at  ?  13074;  Ex.  1574,  1575  at  pp 
13083-7;  Co,.tes  pp  11411-78  Wllllans  13003-6.) 

(e)  Burra  and  Thailand 

.  28  Feb.  1944  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Office  - 
states  the  condition  of  POW  in  Thailand  and  Burma  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  and  there  are  in  particular  r.ujny  cases 
of  beri  beri  and  the  medical  supplies  to  treat  this  dlsea 
are  non-existeiit ,  (Ex«  2022  (7)  at  p.  14,762)  -  25  April 
1944  Renilnder  (Ex.,  2022  (8))  and  10  June  1944  Reminder  (e}c, 
2022  (9)  at  pp  :  4. 7f-'3-4) 

(Note:  Pr •'secution*  s  evidence  as  above  and  Ex.  l56l,  I56p, 

1563  at  pp  13054-9) 

# 

(f )  Burma 

4  July  1944  Sv/lss  Minister  to  Foreign  Affairs  - 
"(IW  Area  of  Moulmein.  (a)  According  to  post  cards  , 
printed  by  the .  Japane<>e.  Authorities  about  20,000  British 
and  Allied  POV  are  detained  in  or  near  Moulmein.  Transfejr 
or  POV  in  this  camp  has  never  been  notified,  (b)  Condl- 
ti-'ns  under  v/hich  POV  in  MnjI rteln  camp  are  detained  are 
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id  o  s ,  evefF wor  s6  thau  ottreTff 
During  October  and  November  of 
POii'  in  lloulnein  are  known  to  have  died  at  the  rate 
Irately  10  per  day,  principal  cause  of  Japanese  nut] 
!  in  or  near  Moulnieln,  an  even  more  appalling  rate  o, 
ity  has  occurred  amongst  POW  working  on  the  Burmese 


which  exist  in  Thailand 
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'laTown  to  be  at  lenst  as  bad  os,  even  worse  thaar  others 
which  exist  in  Thailand.  During  October  and  Novenber  of 
1942,  PO’ii'  in  iLlouluein  are  known  to  have  died  at  the  rate 
appr''Xirately  10  per  day,  principal  cause  of  Japanese  outjio* 
rities  in  or  near  Moulnein,  an  even  nore  appalling  rote 
DQrtality  has  occurred  aniongst  POW  working  on  the  Burnese 
railway.  These  deaths  are  the  direct  and  inevitable  resuL^ 
of  conditions  in  cai.'.ps  and  in  particular  of  the  wholly  in;*., 
adequate  rati^^ns  provided  by  the  Japanese  authorities; 
the  latter's  failure  t^-  provide  iiedlcines  or  equipment  in 
hospitals;  always  c impleto  lack  of  adequate  clothing  or  €vei 
footwear  and  of  severity  of  labor  exacted  for  POW.  (c)  In¬ 
spection  of  Prisons,  In  February,  1944.  25  PCW  paraded 
through  town  of  Moulnein,  They  were  in  erxiciated  conditi  on 
and  were  forced  to  carry  notices  in  Burmese  stating  that 
they  had  reccr.cly  ^e^n  captured  at  Arakan  Front.  (This  ;.s 
not  the  case).  They  were  further  held  up  to  ridicule  aru 
contenpt  by  a  Japanese  Officer  who  accompanied  the  party 
(2)  Buri-ia.  In  the  course  of  the  first  two  BurL:a  canpaig  is 
Japanese  troops  oonr.iltted  a  number  of  atrocities  on  POIV, 

The  present  Burma  campaign  has  been  marked  by  the  maximum 
of  ill-treatment  of  British  and  Indian  POW  including  wouidec 
s '’Idlers  and  medical  personnel  captured  near  Ngakyoduk  oa 
7  February  1944,  Medical  personnel  were  tortured  and  de¬ 
prived  of  food  and  water  for  two  days.  No  medical 
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attention  given  to  wounded  POW  and  those  who  groaned  werc^ 
shot  or  bayonetted  to  death.  On  February  14th',  Japanese 
vacated  the  area.  Before  doing  so  they  deliberately 
riassacred  the  rernaining  prisoners  (at  least  20  British  ani 
Indians,  nany  of  whon  were  wearing  Red  Cross  Am  letterings) 
by  shooting.  Further  instances  of  brutality  of  Japanese 
toward  troops  during  the  present  canpaign  arei  •• 

(a)  Execution  or  beheading  of  wounded  West-African  L/Cpl 

Phoongyi  and  Ky-Sung  at  the  end  of  January,  1944j  i 

(b)  Bayonetting  of  four  Indian  soldiers  who  had  attenpted 

to  escape  fron  a  POW  Camp  about  5  miles  east  of  Kalawain 
in  January,  1944;  (c)  Massacre  with  swords  of  about  50 

wounded  Britains  and  Indian  POW  at  Manipur  in  March,  1944^ 
(d)  Torture  committed  on  26  March  1944  at  Khandok  when  a 
West  African  POW  tied  to  a  tree,  finger  nails  cut  off  and 
his  heart  cut  out  by  a  Japanese  medical  officer."  (Ex,' 

2022  (10)  at  p,  14,764), 

Only  specific  evidence  covering  allegations  in 
4  July  1944  is  that  of  African  POV/  at  Khandok  which  was 
[v/rongly  Included  in  Solomons  Islands  evidence, 

26  Aug.  1944  Foreign  Affairs  to  Swiss  -  re  4  Jul^r 
1944  states  that  POW  transferred  to  Burma  had  only  been 
provisionally  transferred,  (Ex,  '2022  (12)  at  p. '14,770), 

18  Nov.  1944  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Affairs  - 
Ireferrlng  to  4  July  19**4  requests  reply  re  atrocities  also 
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drav/s  attention  to  nossncre  sor.Gtlr.e  in  1943  of  six  Brltl^ 
soldiers  in  Tavoy  and  protests  against  ill  treatment  of  * 

2 

700  British,  American  and  Indlah  PO’.V  at  Rangoon  Central 
^  Gao?.  (Ex.  2022  (14)  at  p,  14,773), 

23  Jan.  1945  Swiss  Uinlster  to  Foreign  Affairs  •' 

5  •  ! 

19  Mar.  1945  requests  reply  to  4  July  1944  (Ex.  ' 

^  •  -1 
,  2022  (17)  and  (l8)  at  pp  14,78l-4) .  .  . /] 

,  15  i<lay  1945  Foreign  Affairs  to  Swiss  Minister 

j,  '  replies  to  4  July  1944  states  that  with  regards  to  the 

10  treatment  of  POIV  in  Moulneln  camps  -  and  in  the  outskirts 

* 

n  I  of  that  city  -  are  such  that  the  concentrated  efforts  of  al^ 
12  sanitary  services  of  the  Japanese  troops  caiuiot  prevent  tio  S 

!  spreading  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  etc,,  cases 

14  ^  ' 

j  of  which  have  increased,  caused  not  only  by  the  very  bad  '  , 

15  •  *  S 

j  conditions  due  to  the  clliiate  but  also  by  the  frequent  in- 

ic  ' 

terruptlon  in  the  rainy  season  of  communications  with  these^ 
17  :  •  '  ^ 

i  localities.  The  Japanese  troops  suffered  equally.  Denies 

!  execution  of  25  -  denies  allegations  of  atrocities,  -5 

19; 

I  (Ex,  2022  (20)  at  pp  14,785-7)  •  (Note:  Prosecution's  evi*- 
*  dence  Ex.  1555,  1556,  1557,  1558  at  pp  12991-4  in  addltioji 
-  j  to  evidence  cited  under  (e) 


24  j  4  Dec.  1944  Swiss  to  SHIGEMITSU  complains  of 

25  j  conditions  of  transport  of  POW  from  Singapore  and  Java  to 


^  Eunjn  and  Thailand  -  /.ustralinne  were  sent  by  sea  to  Burcf , 
^  crowded  in  the  ships  holds  v/hich  had  been  horizontally  sul»^ 
^  divided,  so  that  ceilings  were  no  more  than  4  ft.  high, 

^  Prisoners  fron  U.K,  were  sent  by  railway  to  Thailand,  so  j 
j  crowded  in  the  steel  cattle  trucks  that  they  could  not  oven 
g  lay  down  during  the  journey.  They  were  then  carched  sonie 
■  7  80  nlles.  All  were  sent  to  work  on  the  construction  of  e  ■ 

8  railway  through  disease  infested  Jungle  in  Thailand  and 

9  Burcia,  Conditions  under  which  all  these  men  lived  and  j 

10  worked  were  Inhunan;  such  accoimuodatlon  as  usually  providejd 

11  gave  little  or  no  protection  against  tropical  rains  or 
blazing  sun,  ttorn  out  clothing  was  not  replaced  and  soon 

nany  lacked  clothing,  boots  and  head  covering.  The  only 

14 

food  provided  was  a  pannikin  of  rice  and  a  snail  quantity 

15 

of  watery  soup  three  times  a  day,  but  work  had  to  go  on 

16 

jwlthout  respite,  whatever  cost  in  human  suffering  and  deati. 
The  inevitable  result  was  a  dreadful  death  rate,  last  estl- 
mate  being  20  percent.  These  c-'ndltlons  continued  until  tie 
railway  was  finished  about  October,  1943.  ftlien  those  not 

21  needed  for  maintenance  work  were  moved  to  camps  in  Thailanl 

22  and  later  to  Singapore  en  route  to  Japan,  Australian  POVV 

I 

73  'recovered  from  Japanese  transport  Rakuyo  Maru  said  that 

24  Japanese  picked  up  Japanese  survivors,  but  left  POV/  to  their 

25  fate  when  ship  was  torpedoed.  (Ex.  2022  (15)  at  p,  14,7761, 
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“  ■  2^  1945  Sv/fss  I.*lnister  to  Foreign  Affalis*; 

4. 

2  July  194?  requests  reply  to  4  Decenber  1944 
(Ex.  2022  (19)  and  (21) -at  p.  14,784  and -p.  14,787). 
(Note;'  Prosecution's  evidence  WILDE  at  pp  5445-63*  LLCJfP 
.;4\»-p?  13013-4*  COATES  at  pp  11403-4*  WILLIAMS^  at  pp  1299' 

*  f 

WOOOj  Ex,  1649  at  p  13291)  • 


9  Aug.  1944  Swiss  to  Foreign  Office  -  states  t 
during  recent  visit  of  Swiss  delegate  to  POW  caups  in  Ja 
it  was  learned  that  there  was  still  beri  beri  atjcng  POW 
and  requests  assurance  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  com 
this  disease,  (Ex.  2022  (11)  at  p,  14,769) 

3  Oct.  1944  Foreign  Office  to  Swiss 


reply  to 


9  Aug,  1944  states  that  to  combat  beri  beri  unpolished  rice 
is  given  in  place  of  polished  rice,  also  rice  bran  con** 
eentrated  vltar:lns  -  less  than  one  per  cent  in  Japan  and 
Thailand  and  in  Burma  only  2  per  cent  suffered  from  beri 
beri  -  same  food  in  quality  and  quantity  being  given  to 
fOW  as  that  given  to  Japanese  base  troops,  (Ex,  2022  (IJ) 
at  p,  14,771). 

(Note)  Prosecution  evidence  Chisholm  at  pp,  14271-5j 
Ex,  1920  at  p.  14203;  Ex,  1947,  1948  at  pp  14252-3 

(1)  5  Doc.  1944  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Affair! 

-  states  that  in  Burma  a  mimeographed  booklet  entitled 
"Notes  for  the  interrogation  of  POW"  and  marked  "Very 
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Secret"  was  put  out  on  6  /.ug.  1943  by  the  HAYASHI  Dlvls^.on 

,  -f 

1  and  bore  the  signature  of  FUJIHARA  -  advocates  use  of 

2  torture  in  interrogation.  (Ex.  2022  (l6)  at  p.  14,779), 

/  I 

^  (j)  Ja2aii 

4 

l6  Juno  43  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Minister 

5 

suggests  that  additional  food  in  forn  of  soya  products  t)e 

6 

^Ustributed  to  PO’A  to  augnent  nutritive  value  of  their  food. 

7  ■  . 

(Ex.  2026  (I)  at  p.  14836) 

8 

23  J  no  43  Foreign  Office  to  Swiss  Minister  states 
that  the  British  had  previously  riade  siLilar  requests 
through  International  Red  Cross  and  that  on  21  May  43  a 

12  reply  had  been  sent  by  F'^relgn  Office  that  Japanese  did  n5t 

« 

13  see  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  supply  of  any  partl- 

14  cular  foodstuff.  (Ex.  2026  (2)  at  p,  14826) 

15  (Roto) t  For  prosecution  evidence  r  see  (h)  above. 


(a)  30  Dec.  1943  Swedish  Minister  to  SHIGEMITSJ- 

protests  against  Netherlands  POU  and  Internees  being  con¬ 
fined  in  canps  in  close  vicinity  to  military  Installatlonii 
in  dangerous  zones  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Burtia  and 
requests  their  renoval.  (Ex,  1683  at  p,  13,490)-, 

24  5  May  1944  Foreign  Minister  to  Swedish  Minister  - 

25  states  that  Netherlands  POU'  and  Internees  are  not  conflnec 
in  dangerous  zones  and  coast  of  Burna  is  not  considered  ex- 


Dec.  1942  Sv/iss  Minister  to  Foreign  Minister  ^ 
protests  against  treatr.ont  of  (a)  civilians  at  Bridge  Hojjse 
Shanghai j  Peiping;  Tslngtao;  Fort  Santiago,  Manila;  Dava() 
and  other  caups  In  the  Philippines;  and  of  a  large  nunbej:  . 
of  civilians  throughout  areas  occupied  by  Japanese;  (b) 
prisoners  of  war  In  the  Philippines  and  Shanghai.  (Ex. 

2024  (1)  at  p.  14,795,  and  Ex.  1477,  at  p.  12,797) •  | 

^  Feb.  1944  Sv/lss  Minister  to  Foreign  Minister^  - 
points  out  that  except  for  a  formal  comnunicotlon  of  26  W 
1943  stating  that  Japan  would  In  due  course  forward  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Its  Investigations  no  reply  had  been  received.  Re 
quests  reply  and  forwards  further  protest  as  to  subsequent 
atrocities.  (Ex.  2024  (2)  at  p.  14,796  and  Ex.  1479  at 

I 

p.  12,803).  .• 

24  iVorll  1944  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  to  Swiss 
Minister  -.forwards  statement  explaining  or  denying  Inci¬ 
dents  alleged  In  Ex.  2024  (1).  (Ex.  2024  (3)  at  p.  14,796) 

1944  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  to  Swiss 

Minister  -  replies  to  Ex.  2024  (2)  above.  Denies  all  fasts 
or  grounds  of  protest  alleged  and  r^kes  counter  protests 
as  to  treatment  of  Japanese  Internees  by  Americans.  (Ex|. 


2024  (4)  at  14,827) 


SHIGEUITSU  to  Swiss  Minister  -  for 


wards  additional  inforrjation  as  to  conditions  in  POM  and 


Internnent  camps  at  Shanghai,  Canton,  Hong  Kong,  Java  and 
Philippines.  (Ex,  2024  (5)  at  p.  14,829). 

1  Liarch  1945  Swiss  Minister  to  SHIGEUITSU  -  ste 
that  USA  rejects  Ex.  2024  (3)  above  as  not  being  founded 
fact.  (Ex.  2024  (6)  at  p,  14,831) 

(Note;  Prosecution  evidence  as  to  above  in  Ex,  I89O  at  j>. 
14,161;  Ex.  1893,  1894  and  pp,  14,165-6;  Ex,  1897  at  p, 
14,172;  Ex,  1900,  1901  at  pp.  14,178-9;  Ex.  1911  at  p, 
14,191;  ■  Ex.  1914  at  ?•  14,194;  Powell  at  pp.  3,270-80). 


TOGO  to  Swiss  Minister  -  states  that 


of  American  POW  on  Wake  Island  a  number  cannot  be  trans 


f erred  on  account  of  wounds  and  illness,  others  are  reraaiiii' 
ing  of  their  own  accord  to  work,  (Ex.  2034- at  p.  14,932)4 
26  May  1942  Swiss  Minister  to  TOGO.  -  requests 
information  as  to  names  of  American  nationals  (a)  removed ' 

i 

I 

from  Wake  Island  (b)  remaining  on  Wake  Island*  (Ex.  2039,. 

-  I 

at  p.  15,001)..  ^  I 

10  Aug.  1942  TOGO  to  Swiss  Minister  -  replying  i 

t'^  26  May  1942  states  that  list  of  names  of  POW  taken  at 

*  • 

I  • 

Wake  Island  have  been  dispatched  through  International  Red 


Cross  and  that  Japanese  Government  is  willing  to  reply  to 
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every  InUlvldunl  inquiry  re  civil  internees.  (Ex.  2040’  li 

p.  15,002). 

21  Sent.  1942  Swiss  Minister  to  T/.NI  -  says  thit 

the  nanes  of  only  29  of  the  P0’.«  token  at  Wake  Island  hovii 

been  sent  and  requests  that  nanes  of  all  American  POi.’  and 

, 

internees  be  sent,  (Ex.  2041  at  p.  15,003). 

6  Oct.  1942  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Ministerj- 
states  that  U.S.  Governriont  has  not  received  any  report  |)n 

t  - 

400  American  civilians  from  Urke  Island  and  requests  thoi. 
report  bo  supplied.  (Ex.  2042  at  p.  15,007) 

8  Y-'oril  1941  Sv/iss  Minister  to  Foreign  Ministe^  - 
states  that  na».es  of  400  civilians  from  Uoke  Island  have, 

I 

not  yet  been  received  and  requests  that  they  be  forwordecii. 

i 

(Ex.  2043  at  p.  15,008).  | 

19  April  1941  Foreign  Office  to  Swiss  Minister:- 
requests  that  names,  etc.  of  400  civilians  allegedly  not  I  in¬ 
cluded  in  list  be  supplied  so  tha.t  investigations  may  be 
mode.  (Ex,  2044  at  p.  15,0<58) . 

21  Au(^.  1941  Sv/iss  Minister  to  Foreign  Office 
forv/ards  list  of  names  of  432  civilians  alleged  to  be  on 
Uake  Island  at  time  of  Japanese  occupation.  (Ex.  2045  a”^ 

?.  15,009) 

8  Oct.  1941  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Office  - 
states  that  no  reply  has  been  received  to  21  Aug.  194-3 
forwarding  list.  (Ex,  1046  nt  p,  15,010)  . 


t 


Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Office  - 
states  that  report  has  not  yet  been  received  of  242  of 
Americans  from  Wake  Island.  (Ex.  2047  at  p.  15,011). 

14  Feb.  1944  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Minister  » 
requests  reply  to  10  Dec.  1943  letter.  (Ex.  2048  at  p. 
I5v012)  . 

2  Sept.  1944  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Office  - 

request  reply  to  letters  of  10  Dec.  1943  and  14  February 

i  I 

1944,  re  fate  of  242  Americans  at  Wake  Island.  (Ex.'  2049 
at  p.  15,012) . 

1  Nov.  1944  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Office  -  , 
i  sends  list  of  173  Americans  from  Wake  Island  still  un¬ 
accounted  for  and  requests  that  reports  be  sent.  (Ex.  205® 
at  p.  15,013).  ! 

I 

19  March  1945  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Office  i 
requests  answer  to  letter  of  1  November  1944.  (Ex.  2051  ^t 
p.  15,013). 

I 

15  May  1945  Swiss  Minister  t,o  Foreign  Office  - 
requests  reply  to  letters  of  1  November  1944  and  19  March 

I 

1 1945.  (Ex.  2052  at  p.  15,014). 

27  July  1945  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Office  - 
requests  reply  to  letters  of  1  November  1944,  19  March  1945 
and  15  May  1945  and  states  that  no  Information  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  to  fate  of  173  Americans  concerned.  (Ex.  2053  at 

p.  15,016). 


Not«:.  Prosecution  evidence  discloses:  - 
^  (1)  that  between  January  6  and  22,  194-2,  five  PCW 

^  were  executed  on  Nitta-Maru  (Ex.  2©38  at  pp.  14,992-9)} 

(2)  that  on  7  October  1943,  96  were  executed,  ard 

4 

on  13  October  the  sole  survivor  was  executed.  These  ex- 

5 

ecution-s  took  place  at  Wake  Island.  (Stewart,  pp.  14,911- 

6  I 

37,  Ex.  2036-A,  2036-B  and  2036-C  at  pp.  14,973-82). 

7  i 

(c)  Pfliagfl^  I 

p  19  May  1945  Secretary  of  State  to  American 

Legation,  Switzerland  -  asks  that  Swiss  Uinlster  be  re- 

quested  to  transmit  to  Japanese  Government  protest  against; 

12  jmassacre  of  150  American  POW  at  Puerto  Princesa,  Palawan, 

'  ! 

13  Philippine  Islands  on  14  December  1944  and  request  that  j 

» 

14  bulprits  be  punished.  (Ex.  1485  at  p.  12,8l6). 

15  l.June  1945  Note  handed  personally  by  Swiss  Mini- 

16  ster  to  TOGO  complained  of  massacre  referred  to  in  Ex,  148  > 
and  of  general  treatment  of  POW  at  that  camp  since  their 

capture,  (Ex.  2107  and  Ex,  2108  at  pp,  15,200-2), 

19 

.Note:  Prosecution's  evidence  of  these  atrocities  is  as 

20 

follows:  Bogue  at  pp,  15,204-79;  Ex,  2110,  2111  and  2112 

it  pp.  15,279-80), 

22 

I  (d)  Jflpflfl 

75 

9  June  1945  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Minister  - 
24 

protests  that  American  POW  at  Shlnagawa  and  in  Tokyo  Bay 
are  compelled  to  work  on  naval  docks  and  other  work  having 


40,522 


40,?23 


a  direct  connection  with  the  war  and  that  at  Tokyo  and  OsaH 
they  are  humiliated  and  beaten,  (Ex.  2025  P* 

(Note:  Re  Osaka,  prosecution's  evidence  is  contained  in 
Ex.  1935,  1936  at  pp.  14,236-8- and  Ex.  1955  at  p.  14,261), 

1  Aug.  1945  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  to  Swiss 
Minister  -  denies  facts  alleged  in  Ex.  2025  (8)  above, 

(Ex.  2025  (10)  at  p.  14,836), 

(e)  gha.Uan4  ; 

5  July  1945  Swiss  Minister  to  Foreign  Minister  ^ 

► 

protests  on  behalf  of  U.S.A.  against’ quartering  of  POW  at; 
Bangkok  in  close  proximity  to  military  objectives  and  thei.r 

r 

employment  in  work  having  a  direct  connection  with  the 
war.  (Ex.  2025  (9)  at  p.  14,835). 

Division  II  -  WIRELESS  BROADCASTS  RECORDED  BY  JAPANESE 


FOREIGN  OFF  I’ 


1700  hours,  through  BBC-  United 


States  Army  and  Navy  authorities  official  report  on  Japan¬ 
ese  atrocities  on  American  and  Filipino  prisoners  -  based 
on  sworn  statements  of  escaped  officers  -  in  one  oamp  2,300 
Americans  died  in  April  and  i-Iay,  1942;  in  another,  4,000 
, died  by  October,  1942,  death  march. 

I 

29  Jan.  1944  (a)  700  hours  through  San  Franclscc 

K’WID  quotes  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull  -  thousands  cf 
, Americans  and  Filipino  soldiers  captured  in  Philippines 
wantonly  murdered  by  Japanese  -  5,200  American  soldiers 


40,524 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

II 


died  mostly  of  starvation  at  two  prison  namps  In  Ootober, 

‘  '  1942.  Anthony  Eden  told  British  House  of  Commons  thousalL 
of  British,  Chinese,  Burmese  and  Indian  POUT  and  Internees 

have  died  In  Japanese  prison  camps  and  British  protest  have 
drawn  unsatisfactory  results* 

(b)  800  hours  through  KWID  -  described  Japanese | 

atrocities  quoted  Coi-dell  Hull  as  above  and  his  additional 

statement  that  repeated  protests  had  been  lodged  with  Tokjlo, 
but  to  no  apparent  avail.  j  j 

C?0  1800  l-jurs  through  KWID  -  White  House  Secre¬ 

tary  Stephen  Early  said  the  Japanese  Government  will  not  i 
,3  permit  the  United  States  Government  to  send  food,  material!, 

iljald  or  supplies  to  U.S.  and  Filipino  soldiers  who  are  new  ! 
■Japan' s  prisoners  of  war,  j 

^  Octf  1944  Arny  News  Service  -  MacAuthur' s  GHq! 
jOct.  22  -  General  Mac  Arthur  addressed  a  warning  to  Field  ■ 
Marshal  Count  lERAUCHI  that  he  win  hold  enemy  leaders  lm-| 
mediately  responsible  for  failure  to  accord  POST  and  In¬ 
ternees  proper  treatment  -  unimpeachable  evidence  had  been 

received  of  degradation  and  brutality  to  which  prisoners 
lad  been  subjected. 

'/ote:  Certificate  of  Japanese  official  states  that  trans- 
24  iripts  of  recordings  were  regularly  distributed  to  all 
„  lections  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  also  to  Board  of  Infor- 
: nation,  Navy  Ministry  and  War  Ministry.  (Ex.  1488  at 
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16 
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19 
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p.  12,821). 

DIVISION  III  -  SUhlMARY  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  JAPANESE  OFFICI 


DOCULILNTS  AU 


AR  CRIMES 


(a)  V/ORK  HAVING  A  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  OPERATION 


AH  (  ART  HAGUE  CONVENTION 


YORK  HAVING  A  DIRECT  RELATION  WITH  V.AR  OPE: 


Minister  of  War  dated  6  May  42  -  Summary  of  the  arrangemefitj 
for  ?OW.  -  The  Pollcy-I.  "So  that  they  can  be  used -for  t^e 

white 


enlargement  of  our  production  and  as 
row's  will  be  confined  successively  in  Korea,  Formosa  andi 
Manchuria . "  (Ex.  2010  at  p.  14716) 


August  1942  -  p.  206.  "2.  A  Plan  to  Use  Prisoners  of  Wair 

as  Result  of  Labor  Shortage.  Owing  to  the  good  results  0^5*- 
talned  by  150  American  prisoners  of  war  at  Zentsuji  Prlsoiej 
of  War  Camp  who  had  been  sent  to  Osaka  in  order  to  engage  ii 
laboring  works  as  a  neutralizing  measure  for  labor  shortage 
suffered  in  the  military  works  and  harbour  equipment,  the 
enterprising  circles  who  were  suffering  from  the  labor  short 
age  at  several  districts  around  Tokyo  ..•••  applied  to  the 
military  authorities  to  allow  them  to  use  the  POW  as  follow: 
. "  (Ex.  1972A  at  p.  14509) 


40,^24 


(111)  I. 


dr ted  22  Aug.  42  -  "For  the  ronllza- 


tlon  of  the  urgent  organization  of  the  aircraft  production, 
we  want  to  Improve  the  present  capacity  of  the  Manchurian 
Machine  Tool  Co.  according  to  the  plan  of  utilization  en¬ 
closed  herewith  and  to  allot  a  large  part  cf  its  Improved  . 
capacity  to  the  production  of  machine  tools  v/hich  are  ne- 

K  * 

cessnry  for  the  urgent  organization  of  the  production  of 
air  ordinances  ammunitions  and  aircrafts  in  our  country,  j 
especially  to  the  production  of  special  machine  tools  for 
m^ss  production,  which  are  necessary  for  the  expansion  of 
Ithe  factory  in  tho  Nlsson  iiotor  Oar  Co.  Manufacturing  Sec- 
Ition,  0  main  factory  of.  ammunition  for  aviation  automatic 


The  enclosed  plan  envisages  the  employment  of 


1500  POW. 


dated  9  Sept  42  -  requests  information 


PS  to  when  the  1500  POV.'  will  be  transferred. 


Chief  of  Staff,  Kwantung  Arm  dated  29  Sept.  42. 

I 

states  "Vife  are  ready  to  intern  about  1500  POW  from  the  • 
South  Sea..... we  expect  you  to  transfer  POW  as  soon  ns  pos 
slble . we  hope  you  will  indicate  to  us  the  Intention  of 


the  Central  Department 


(Ex.  1970A  at  p.  14497) 


1942  published  by  Foreign  Section  of  the  Police  Bureau  of 
Home  Ministry,  "THE  EMPLOYMEi^T  OF  WAR  PRISONERS  (Page 
The  labor  shortage  problem  in  Japan  has  become  quite  acu'^e 

becoming  more  and  more  serious  recently . As  a  resul|j 

the  Cabinet  Planning  Board  entrusted  by  the  Army  Adminis^ 
trative  Department  for  War  Prisoners  held  a  conference  oji 
August  15  regarding  the  transfer  of  war  prisoners  to  Jappn 
proper  and  their  employment.  At  this  conference  the  folloiV' 
ing  pri«iciples  were  discussed  and  decided  to  be  carried  ■ 

*  I 

eut . I.  Of  the  Industries  in  the  National  Mobiliza¬ 

tion  Plan,  war  prisoners  shall  be  employed  for  mining  stkve- 
doring  and  engineering  and  construction  work  for  national 

defence . "  (Ex.  1971A  at  p,  14505)  ' 

1 

(v)  I.  To  TOJO  Minister  of  War  from  Chief  of  1 


dated  2  October  42 


",..,we  request  your 'sanction  of  the  employment  of  the  v/br 
prisoners  interned  in  the  Tokyo  POW  Camp  for  the  under-  j 
mentioned  works 


Industrial 


labor  for  the  expansion  of  productive  power 
of  labor  (d)  8th  working  place 


Munition  factories  for 


expanding  production 


Army  dated  2  October 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


I 

I 


42  -  approves  above  appllcrtlon.  NOTE  Document  bears  seal' 
of  Lllitary  Affairs  Sectlrn  of  Ullltary  Affairs  Bureau.  j 
(Ex.  1967  at  p.  14484)  I 
I  (vi)  Report  of  Governor  of  Kanaeawa  Prefecture  t! 


Home  Affairs  dated  6  October  42 


dated  7  October  42  and 


This  report  deals  with  POW  labor  by  POW s  from  Kawasaki 
Yokohama  Camps  and  contains  (inter  alia) 


It  is  genera,! 

ly  admitted  by  all  the  business  proprietors  alike  that  the! 


use  of  P.W.  labor  has  made  the  systematic  operation  of  tran 
portatlon  possible  for  the  first  time,  and  has  n6t  only 
produced  a  great  influence  in  the  business  circle  but  will 


also  contribute  greatly  to  the  expansion  of  production,  lr(- 
cluding  munitions  of  war.  .Though  the  public  has  not  been  • 

those  v/ho  have  guessed  about  it  from 
seeing  them  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  place  of  labor  and 
their  camps,  seem  to  realize  with  gratitude  the  glory  of  th 
Imperial  Throne,  seeing  before  their  eyes  English  and 


informed  of  PW  labor 


American  POW  at  their  labor.  A  considerable  influence  seem 


to  have  been  exercised  over  the  people  of  this  prefecture, 
many  of  whom  had  been  considerably  pro  Anglo-American.... • 
(Ex.  1969  at  p.  14491) 


from  ITAGAKI.  Korea 


doted  4  Sept  42  Report  of  the  provisions  ii|i 


1 


Ggp.rds  to  the  Korean  POU  Internment  Camps. 

. Art  II,  Not  ■'ne  POV  must  be  left  to  time  in  idlones 

Ilow  appropriate  labor  according  to  their  skill,  age  and  • 
hysical  strength,  thereby  using  them  in  industrial  devo- 

opment  and  military  labor  . "  (Ex.  1976  at  p,  14529) 

(b)  COlylPyLSQRY  L/.BQR  BY  OFFICERS.  (Art  6  Hague 


onvention  1907,  Art  27  Genova  Convention  1929) 

•  ( i)  Notification  from  the  Director  of  POW  Cu 


:  ated  3  Juno  42, 

Subject:  Labor  Imposed  upon  POW  Officers  and  Non-CommisT 
iloned  Officers  (POIV  No,  4-2,  June  3,  1942) 

Ithough  the  imposition  of  labor  upon  POW  officers  and  non- 

^  I 

ommissionod  officers  is  prohibited  under  Article  I,  of  th' 

OW  Labor  Regulations  (Arny  Note  No.  139,  Sept  10,  1904), 

t  is  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authorities,  in  view  of  th( 

( 

resent  condition  of  this  country  which  does  not  allow  any- 
ne  to  lie  idle  and  eat  freely,  and  also  with  a  view  to 
nintnlning  the  health  of  prisoners  of  war,  to  have  them 
olunteer  to  work  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
itr.tus,  intelligence,  physical  strength  etc.  Therefore  it 
s  desired  that  proper  direction  be  given  accordingly,,,,,* 
Ex.  1961  at  p.  14425) 


dated  5  June  42, 


Contnlns  notification  In  similar  terms  to  (1)  Immediately 
above  (Ex,  2003  at  p.  14708) 

(iii)  To_1.0J0.  Minister  of  War  from  IT/.G/JCI,  Kon 
4lB12.^QffilS£Il4S£  dated  4  Sept.  42, 

Report  of  the  Provisions  in  regards  to  the  Korean  POW 
Internment  Camps, 

",,,,Art,  Ill-All  POV;  Including  officers  shall  work.  But 
guide  those  above  warrant  officers  according  to  status, 
ability  and  physical  strength  to  work  voluntarily  on  the 
following . '•  (Ex,  1976  at  p,  14529) 


12  Geneva  Convention  1929) 


dated  6  Oct,  42  and! 


Army  Commander  doted  7  Oct  42  and 
l’.'ar  Ministry  on  21  Oct.  42, 

(vl)  above.  (Ex.  196I  at  p,  14491) 


Slgna.l  goes  on  to  sugges 
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’Use  of  CGrtbin  build Ihgs'Tbr  internment. 

Np+^:  Document  marked  as  having  been  received  by  Militaily 
Affairs  Section  on  4  March  42, 

2.  toft  Reply  Vico  Minister  to  Chief  of  Staff, 
l^grc'.gh  /.rPIV  doted  5  Mar  42  states  that  1000  POV/  are  to  b 
sent  and  suggests  that  proposed  buildings  are  too  good  for 
POVi'. 

3.  To  TO  JO,  Minister  of  ttar  from  ITaG;jcI.  Gin  C 


/trtpY  dated  23  Mar  42  sets  out  plan  for  Internment  j- 
of  P0V/-'*I,  Purpose:  It  is  our  purpose  by  interning  AmerijCai 
and  British  POU  in  Korea  to  make  the  Koreans  realize  posij- 
tively  the  true  might  of  our  Tmpiro  as  well  as  to  contriJ 

I 

bute  to  psychological  propaganda  work  for  stamping  out  anjy 
ideas  of  v/orship  of  Europe  and  America  which  the  greater 
part  of  Korea  still  retains  at  bottom.  (Ex.  1973  at  p, 
14512) 

A.  To  Vioe-Ministcr  of  U'ar.  KIMUR.'.  from  Chief  oif 


S^nff »  Korean  Army  dated  13  October  42,  reports  parade  of 
998  POVi’  along  bystander  thronged  roads  of  Pusan,  Seoul  ani 
Jinsen-" , , , , , ,As  a  whole  it  seems  that  the  idea  was  very 
successful  in  driving  all  admiration  for  the  British  and 
Americans  out  of  th;lr  (Koreans)  minds  and  in  driving  Intjo 

them  an  understanding  of  the  situation . "  (Ex,  1975  a 

p.  14520) 


I) 


I 


~o::th~or 


(Art  II  Hp.guo  Conven,  1907) 


(1)  I. 


mi  (War  Ministry  Notlflcntion  No.  29,21  April  43  ns  nmo4d. 
ed  by  U'nr  Ministry  Notiflcotlon  No.  58,  1943) 

"i.rtlcle  5  -  fiS  soon  as  POW'  have  been  Imprisoned,  they  siial 
bo  administered- an  oath  forbidding  them  from  making  an  ‘ 
Gscape.  POtf  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  mentioned  in  th  3 
previous  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  have  intentions  of 
escaping  and  shall  be  placed  under  strict  surveillance;  j 
(p  8  of  Ex.  1965)  Pisciplinarv  Law  for  PQIV  (Law  No.  4l| 

9  March  43)  ’’Article  10~  Those  persons  who  have  taken  onl 
oath  not  to  escape  and  who  violate  this  oath  shall  be  sui>- 
ject  to  either  hard  labor  or  imprisonment  for  a  minimum  of  ' 
one  year.  Those  persons  who  violate  any  other  oaths  shaM  ’ 
bo  subject  to  a  maximum  of  ten  years,  (p  30  of  Ex  I965) 

(Ex  1965  at  p.  14439) 

2.  Extract  from  the  Imperial  Diet  Proceedlne.ci  of 


Contains  address  made  to  Diet  by  KIJJURA  as  a  preliminary  to 
passage  of  LAW  No  41  above.  (Ex  1966  nt  p.  14477) 

(ii)  Ig..Mihistcr  from  Commander  of  Taiwan  Army 
'dn.tQd  1  SffPti  42  Reporting  arrival  of  POW  at  Taiwan-".^  ,,, 
2.  iit  first  Lt-Gen.  Percival  and  others  refused  to  make  an 


L*.  *9 


40 , 533 

“dath7~^t  f  inoHy'  all'  but  three  T . )  signed  their  | 

names.  After  that  they  became  obedient.  (Ex  1968  at  p* 
14488) 

(iil)  To  Vice  Minister  KIMURA  from  Chief  pf„S^.a£f 
Korean  Armv  dated  13  Oct  42  —reports  arrival  of  POVi  in 
Korea  . ..Imraediatoly  after  arrival,  we  succeeded  in 
making  them  all  take  oath...."  (Ex  1975  at  p.  14520)  | 

Note;  Document  shows  on  face  that  it  was  received  in  ialll,- 
tary  Affairs  Section  on  19  Oct  42,  but  not  received  at  the 
Information  Bureau  and  War  Prisoners  Control  Department  i|n- 
tll  22nd  and  27th  October  respectively. 


NEBS 


•RTT/.T,  WERE  OBVIOUS 


kRr.iTTTF.D  RY  THE  CONVEWTIO 


(1)  (Escaped  prisoners  liable  only  to  dlsciplin 
punishment,  irt  8  Hague  Oonv.  and  Art.  50  Geneva  Convent 
Between  2nd  June  42  and  3rd  March  45,  64  PCW  were  eonvio'.e 
by  Courts  Martial  for  violation  of  non-escape  oath  and  n 
ceived  sentences  ranging* from  I  years  imprisonment  to  de 
(Ex.  1998  at  p.  14682) 

(ii)  (Prisoners  of  war  were  convicted  for  espioiaj 
Art.  29  Hague  Convention)  Between  I  Dec  43  and  25  Nov  4^,, 
POW  were  convicted  of  espionage  and  sentenced  to  death  aid 
one  was  convicted  of  attempted  espionage  and  sentenced  t 


40,534 


lA  yonrs  imprisonment.  (Ex  1998  pt  p.  14682) 

(Hi)  To  Chief  of  POW  Camps  from  Commanding  Offi- 
^der  POIV  Information  Bureau  dated  27  July  43  shows  that  re- 
urns  of  Court  Martial  Punishments  and  Disciplinary  Punish*^ 
‘cents  of  POW  were  made  to  POIV  Information  Bureau.  (Ex.  1999 
t  p.  14698) 

(f)  PRISONERS  OF  ^;Jl  Y.-ERE  CRUELLY  TREATED.  (Art. 

4  Hague  Convention,  Arts.  2,46  Genova  Convention  1929) 

(i)  Censorship  Instructions  from  Chief  of  Inf 03:= 


4 

5 

6 

7  I 

8 
9 


ijntlon  Bureau,  IVar  Ministry  dated  20  Dec.  43. 


11 

12 


.  .i.ny  reports  which  give  an  impression  of  cruel  troat- 
iient,  such  as  prisoners  being  punished  being  made  to  labor 
jjVjithout  clothing....”  are  prohibited  because  they  might 
M'jglve  the  enemy  food  for  evil  propaganda  and  bring  harm  to 
ijcur  interned  brothers.  (Ex  1977  p.  14539) 

16  (ii)  Report  on  Treatment  of  POV/  in  Prisoners.  CaiPi3|a 

17 jn  Japan  proper  Pages  14  to  33  54  to  70  give  details 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


*^cf  156  offences  committed  by  Japanese  against  P0V7  between 
*‘^eb.  43  and  Aug.  45  and  of  the  punishment  Inflicted  on  the 
Jf fender.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  punishment  meted  out  iji 
trivial  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  hurt  he  was  Inflicted 
cn  POVv.  Thus  the  common  punishment  for  beating  prisoners 
Is  ”adraoniti:)n”  or  “reproof ”,  for  detaining  POV/  in  the  guaijd 
house  in  the  depth  of  win  ter  without  clothing  or  bedding, 
Capt.  Murakami  was  admonished,  (p.64),  for  beating  and 
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bayonetting  a  POW  another  Jap  was  sentenced  to  "5  days  heavy 

»  .*  I- 

good  behaviour"  (p.66),  whilst  another  who  frequently 
lynched  POW  was  admonished  (p.67).  Further,  as  is  to 
expected,  the  punishments  were  so  slight  that  they  had  no 
deterrent  effect  on  the  Japanese,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  quite  common  to  find  individuals  repeating  their  offei^or 
time  and  time  again.  Thus  at  Hakodate  Camp  we  find  one  nan, 

s 

Sankai,  e*ommitlng  the  offence  of  beating  POW  on  3  separate 

occasions  and  being  admonished  as  a  punishment  on  each  0C7 

casion  (p.  54-5).  j.t  the  same  camp  a  Corporal  Asatoshi  teat 

a  POW  in  May  43  and  was  reproved  (p.54)  for  a  similar  of* ; 

fence  in  1944  he  received  one  days  confinement  (p.l6),  wlilt 

« 

a  repetition  in  1945  resulted  in  "5  days  attention"  (p.l?). 
(Ex.  3128  at  p.  27894-Noto.  The  defence  .did  not  read  intjo 
the  Record  the  pages  referred  to  so  that  pages  of  the  ex-J 
hibit  itself  are  givfen  above) 

(g)  MURDER  OF  PRISONERS  (Art.  4  Hague  Convention, 

Art.  2  Geneva  Convention) 

.Toiirnni  of  Tnlwnn  POW  Cnmo  Headouart/^CS-  datec 


I  Aug  44,  Sets  out  plan  for  the  final  disposition  of  POW, 
It  provides  that  unless  they  revolt  or  try  to  escape  they 
should  not  be  executed  until  superior  orders  are  received. 
They  may  be  disposed  of  in  any  way  such  as  poisoning,  bortib— 
ing,  gassing,  drowning  decapitation,  but  the  aim  is  not  to 
allow  the  escape  of  a  single  one  and  not  to  leave  any 
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traeas.  (Ex.  2015  a't  P»  14-724) 

(h)  CONCEALMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  TO  PROIfigT  QmUl 

PERSONS. 

(1)  Cftrtlflcate  dated  5  Aug,  4-6  that  the  Adjutant 
General  under  the  order  the  War  Minister  on  14-  Aug.  45  is- 

,  I 

sued  a  notification  to  all  Army  troops  to  the  effect. that 
"the  confidential  documents  held  by  every  troop  should  be 
destroyed  by  fire  immediately"  (Ex.  2000  at  p.  14699)  and 
Instructions  l^^ued  bv  Chief  of  MllitBrY  dated 
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14  Aug.  45  and  thereafter  for  destruction  of  documents 
(Ex.  2001  at  p.  14700) 

(il)  To  Chief  of  Staff.  Taiwan  Armv  frglR  ghlSl 
pQ’.v  ppmns  Tokio  dated  20  Aug  45.  "Personnel  who  mistreatje 
POW  and  Internees  or  who  are  held  in  extremely  bad  senti¬ 
ment  by  them  are  permitted  to  take  care  of  it  by  immediat^ 
transferring  or  by  fleeing  without  trace.  Moreover  docu¬ 
ments  which  would  be  unfavorable  for  us  in  the  hands  of  tie 
enemy  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  secret  document 
and  destroyed  when  finished  with"  The  addressee  of  this 
signal  were: -Korean  Arny,  Taiwan  Army,  Kwantung  Army,  North 
China  Area  Army,  Hong  Kong.  Reference  made  to  Korea,  Taiva 
uiukf’  -n,  Borneo,  North  China  Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  Malaya, 
Java.  .  Each  P0»V  Commanding  Officer.  (Ex.  2011  at  p.  147l(  ) 
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hT  vtt  -  siimk^RY  of  EVIDEWCE  Sna.'Ij^G  x^ROPORTIOW 


W.  \VHOJi 


TO  THE  NUMB 


..  Australian  7^12/21726 

>,  Canadian  273/1691 

I.  United  Kingdom  12433/50016 

V,  New  Zealand  31/121 

.  United  States  7107/21580 

Dutch  (Europeans)  8500/37000 


(Ex.  2028,  T.  14,901) 
(Ex.  2029,  T.  1^,901) 
(Ex.  2030,  T.  14,903) 
(Ex.  2032,  T.  14,905) 
(Ex.  2033,  T.  14,907) 
(Ex.  1677,  T.  13,478) 


(Note;  (a)  Evidence  not  given  as  to  other  Allied  P.O.W. 
(b)  Similar  comparisons  in  relation  to  Allied 
P.O.W.  captured  by  Germans  or  Italians  in 
relation  to  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 
are  as  foll^wsi- 


Unite( 


Lngdom 


United  States 


7310/142319 

CO38/93154 


COLONEL  MORNANE:  Mr.  Horwitz  will  carry 


on  with  the  liability  of  individual  defendants. 

THI  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Horwitz. 

IIR.  HORWITZ;  THE  LIABILITY  OF  THE  DEFENDANTS 
K-1.  If  one  unfa.milicr  with  the  frets  of  the 
cese  should  cursorily  read  through  the  official  per¬ 
sonal  records  of  t* e  individual  dofondrnts,  he  might 
for  ’^n  instrnt  conclude  thrt  the  defendants  were  rn 
oddly  assorted  group  rnd  that  there  was  no  unity  among 
them  to  justify  the  conclusion  th?t  they  had  committed 
r  common  crime  or  to  justify  trying  them  in  a  common 
trial.  The  defendants  seem  to  fall  into  several  cat¬ 
egories,  some  of  v;hich  are  rnpcrcntly  closely  related 
to  each  other,  while  some  for  the  moment  seem  to  have 
no  auprrent  relation  with  the  others.  A  few  of  the 
defendants  ^/ere  prime  ministers  of  Jauan.  Most  of 
them  at  some  time  or  other  held  cabinet  positions. 

Some  held  only  subordinate  cabinet  cosit ions  and  never 
during  the  period  of  the  Indictment  rose  to  the  level 
of  cabinet  rank.  Some  were  army  officers  in  the  field. 
Some  were  diplomats.  Some  were  propagandists.  One 
hold  the  unusual  position  of  being  the  personal  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Emperor  at  a  most  critical  period. 

K-2.  Hov'cver,  upon  r  little  further  study 
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iraprt.sslon  is  hrstlly  dispelled.  In  the  first  plQ«c,... 
it  becomes  rppr.rcnt  thnt  the  soverrl  cntc^ries  ere  ■  .  ' 

not  muturlly  exclusive.  Many  of ’the  dofen(Joats  £t  ’  •, 
one  time  belonged  to  one  ertegory  nnd  r.t  >e  lotjcr  tirac 
belonged  to  mother.  More  1  moor tent,  c  study  of  the 
frets  of  this  case  discloses  thet  there  is  one  unity  •• 
thr.t  overrides  ell  the  differences  between-  the  vrrious 
defendants  —  thr.t  rll  were  engeged  in  the  tesk  of 
formulrting  Jrpnn's  aggressive  policy  end  ell  were 

4 

therefore  responsible  for  thot  policy,  '  Eech  end  every  ‘ 
defendant  is  charged  with  the  crimes  now  being  tried 
solely  because  of  the  responsibility  he  bears  for  his  - 
contribution  to  the  formulation,  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
of.Jaonn's  aggressive  policy, 

K-3,  Stating  the  proposition  oonvcrscly,' jio- 
men  has  been  charged  with  either'  crimes  against  peace  .. 
or  conventional  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity 

I 

unless  he  is  in  some  way  resoonsiblc  for  the  aggressive 
policy  followed  by  Japan,  which  yrve  rise  to  those 
crincs.  No  man  has  been  charged  in  this  proceeding 

1  because  of  any  act  committed  or  my  statement  made  by 

!  him  in  'lie  course  of  his  official  duties  pursuant  to 

I 

'  m  already  ostablishrd  policy  if  those  matters  were 
his  only  connection  with  that  aggressive  policy.  No 


mllltrry  men  in  the  field  hrs  been  chrrged  with  the 
crimes  portelning  to  aggressive  'vrr  merely  because  ho 
carried  out  military  operations  during  the  course  of 
,rn  aggressive  wer  being  pursued  by  his  government. 

He  hrs  been  charged  with  such  crjac-j  only  if  he  per- 
ticipated  in  the  formula t^cr  of  the  agpressivc  policy 
of  the  government,  or  if  he,  In  the  first  instance. 
Induced  the  aggression  which  Was  subsequently  made 

I  ^  \ 

the  policy  of  the  government, ^ .DOHIHARA  rnd  ITAGAKI  I 

v/ould  not  hf.vc-  been  charged  with  the  crimes  against  | 

China  if  their  only  actions  had  been  to  carry  out 
military  operations  pursuant  to  orders  from  the  General 
Staff,  They  ere  charged  because  of  their  activities 
in  instigating  the  matter  and  in  bringing  about  the 

I 

adoption  of  the  program  of  aggression.  Likewise  no 

military  mr.n  or  civilian  in  the  dock  has  been  charged 

v/ith  conventional  war  crimes  end  crimes  against  humanity 

because  he  personally  committed  either  of  these  crimes. 

He  is  charged  because  a.s  r. 'member  of  the  government  or 

as  a  leader  in  the  field  he  is  responsible,  either 

because  of  orders  issued  or,  because  of  toleration  of 

a  known  situation,  for  what  is  tantamount  to  a  formula- 

* 

tlon  of  policy  to  govern  either  all  the  forces  of  Japan, 
or,  in  the  ease  of  c  mllltrry  man  in  the  field,  the 
forces  under  his  leadership. 


K-4,  No  dlplomf  t  hfs  br.cn  chi  rged  In  cny 
istrncc  btcruse  he  carried  out  the  Instructions  of  the 


orcign  Minister.  This  is  not  beccusc  the  orosecution 
ccognizes  rny  clt im  of  diplomatic  immunity.  Such  en 
mmunity  does  not  exist.  Any  claim  to  such  rn  immunity 
csts  solely  upon  the  claim  that  the  sovereign,  whom 
he  ambassador  rcoresents,  is  immune.  However,  it  has 


Iready  been  shovm  th:  t  the  sovertign  is  not  immune 
rom  responsibility  for  q  crime  against  international 
aw.  The  ambassador's  claim  to  immunity  fells  with 
he  sovereign's  claim.  The  reason  for  .the  non-inclusion 
»f  such  ambassadors  is  that  the  ordinary  charnct'.r  of 
n  ambassador  as  e  conduit  transmitting  messigos  end 
nformation  between  his  own  nation  and  the  mtion  to 


I5which  he  is  accredited  has  been  recognized,  resnite 


he  import? nee  of  his  task,  Admiral  NOMURA,  former 
mbassador  to  the  United  States,  has  n-^t  been  charged 


rith  crimes  of  aggressive  warfare  because,  upon  con- 
ilderlng  all  the  evidence,  the  prosecution  has  felt 
;hct,he  wa.s- r.t  all  times  merely  carrying  out  the 
irders  of  his  government  and  therefore  never  steeped^ 
leyond  the  limits  of  his  role  as  a.  conduit.  However, 
here  a  diplora?  t  undertakes  to  bring  about  a  change 
n  his  government's  policy  in  favor  of  aggression,  he 
reomes  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  the 
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fggressivc  policy  if  rdoptod,  ctoscs  to  be  r  condtait 
rnd  loses  the*  protection  given  to  p.  diplomst  who  strys 
v.'ithin  the  confines  of  his  tnsk.  OSHINW*  rnd  SHIRATORI 
hove  not  been  chrrgcd  for  r.ny  r.ggressive  nets  committed 
or  stetements  mrde  prior  to  the  time  they  becemc  formu- 
Ictors  of  nr-tioncl  policy.  They  h^ve  been  charged 
solely  because  they  ceased  to  be  conduits  end  specr- 
headed  the  movement  to  bring  Jcpr.n  into  the  Axis 

t 

partnership  in  crime.  Hrving  elected  to  become  archi¬ 
tects  of  nationel  policy  they  rre  responsible  for  that 

policy  end  the  rets  committed  by  themselves  and  others 

« 

pursuant  to  it. 

K-5.  Although  ell  of  the  defendrnts  rre 
crlminclly  responsible  cs  formulrtors  of  Jeern’s  ag¬ 
gressive  policies,  the  llcbilltlcs  of  the  individual 
defendants  for  any  particular  act  do  not  rll  rest  on 
the  same  basis.  With  respect  to  any  rfrticvlar  ret, 
for  the  purpos' s  of  ascertcining  the  nrturc  and  scope 
of  their  responsibility  for  thc.t  act,  the  defendants 
may  be  divided  into  three  categories;  (1)  Those 
defendants  who  h£d  the  ultimate  duty  or  responsibility 
for  policy  formulation  fixed  by  the  lav/  of  Japan; 

.(2)  those  defendants,  who  although  they  do  not  hr  ve 
the  ultimate  duty  or  responsibility,  had  the  duty  or 
responsibility  for  policy  formulation  in  a  subordinate 
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1 01*  Intcrmedir.tc  crpr.clty  fixed  by  the  Irw  of  Jepen; 

♦ 

land  (3)  those  defendents,  who  although  they  hrd  no 
duty  or  resDonsibility  fixed  by  the  Ir.w  of  Japan,  hrve 
by  their  acts  end  stetements  pieced  themselves  on  the 
policy-nrking  level  end  are  therefore  chrrgecblc  with 
responsibility  in  ftet. 

K-6.  The  first  category  of  defendants,  those 
jwho  hed  ultiurte  duty  or  res’^onslbllity  fixed  by  the 
lew  of  Jr.prn,  consists  of  those  defendants  v/ho  were 
members  of  c  policy-making  body  or  were  the  policy- 
j making  head  of  some  mein  branch  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
jmcntal  structure.  In  so  far  as  crimes  against  peace 

I 

jrre  concerned,  it  includes  the  cabinet  ministers, 
including  prime  ministers,  both  as  members  of  the 

I 

Cabinet  Council, and  as  hpode  of  theii*-  respective  . 
ministries,  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Supreme  Commend  and  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the 

• 

Privy  Seri,  In  so  far  as  conventional  war  crimes  and 
crimes  against  huracr  ty  ere  concerned,  it  includes 

'all  those  specified  and  the  commanders  of  a  therter  or 
!army  in  the  field.  In  the  case  of  this  group  of 

[defendants,  since  they  ere  chrrged  with  ultimate  duty 
or  responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  policy  within 
their  respective  spheres  of  power,  they  are  liable  for 
jthe  aggressive  policy  adopted  whether  or  not  they  did 
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In  fret  themselves  exercise  their  powers.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  thet  one  who  hes  the  ultiraete  Df*wer  rnd  duty  to 
mp.ke  c  policy  decision,  either  individually  as  the 
heed  of  c  mein  branch  of  the  Japanese  governmental 
structure  or  corporately  as  c  member  of  a  policy-making 
body,  end  v/ho  personally  exercises  his  power,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  exercise  of  power.  However,  he  is  like¬ 
wise  equally  responsible  if  he  permits  someone  else 
to  exercise  that  power.  If  a  member  •ol*  a 'policy-making 
body  delegates  his  power  to  one  or  more  of  the  other 
members  of  the  body  either  expressly  or-  impliedly, 
he  is  liable  for  the  decision  of  those  other  members 
I  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  had  personally  participated 
I  in  the  decision.  Having  been  given- the  power  and  the 
duty  or  responsibility  by  the  organic. -law  and  the 

legislation  enacted  pursuant  thereto,  Jio  cannot  es¬ 
cape  his  responsibility  by  delegating  his. power  to 

others  who  shrre  that  power  with  him.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  where  he  .  subsequently 'wxjuicsccs  in  the 
decision  so  made  or  goes  even  further  by  taking  steus 
to  effectuate  it.  In  fact,  such  conduct  may  be  deemed 
a  ratification  by  hi®  of  the, decision  and  be,  therefore, 
tantamount  to  a  personal  exorcise  of -the- •  power,.  Unless 

the  person  delegating  his  power  to  other  members  of  a 

* 

policy-making  body  expressly  renudiates  the  decisions 
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1 

inrde  by  them,  he  cr.nnot  eserpe  the  ultimrte  responsi- 

2 

bility  for  thrt  decision  imoosed  upon  him  by  law. .  Thus 

3 

every  member  of  the  cabinet  who  permitted  the  Four  . 

il . 

4 

Ministers  rnd  Five  Ministers  Conferences  to  mr.ke  decisions 

■ 

■ 

5 

of  national  policy  end  who  did  not  repudiate  those 

6 

decisions  is  equally  rt.sronsible  for  the  d'^cislons  so 

• 

i’ 

1 

7 

mede  rs  though  he  himself  participated  in  the  decision. 

8 

K-7.  If  c  head  of  a  main  branch  of  a  govern- 

1 

9 

mental  structure  having  ultimrte  power  and  ultimate 

10 

duty  or  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  policy  of 

i 

j 

11 

that  branch  delegates  his  powers  to  a  subordinate,  he 

J 

* 

1 

12 

is  responsible  for  the  decision  made  by  that  subordinate. 

i 

.  13 

He  cannot  escape  that  responsibility  ^unless  he  ropudl- 

1 

jj 

14 

ates  or  reverses  that  decision.  The  law  imposes  the 

15 

ultimate  responsibility  upon  him,  and  unless  the  decision 

16 

is  reversed  by  hin,  ho  must  be  deemed  to  have  acquiesced 

1  *7 

• 

1  / 

in  or  to  have  sanctioned  it.  Otherwise,  he  could  com- 

i 

18 

pletely  avoid  all  responsibility  by  merely  delegating 

J 

19 

1 

his  powers  and  duties  among  his  various  subordinates. 

1 

20 

Likewise,  a  commander  of  any  army  or  of  a.  theater  of 

operations  has  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  conduct 

1 

22 

23 

of  his  troops.  For  purposes  of  administrative  effici- 

i 

24 

cncy  he  may  delegate  his  powers  to  his  subordinate 

j 

25 

coiimandcrs.  However,  his  ultimate  responsibility 

remains,  If  the  subordinate  cor.unandcr  misuses  these 

r 

-I 

J 

f 


powers  or  fr.lls  to  exercise  them,  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  person  hr.ving  ultimate  responsibility, 
unless  he  hes  tnken  the  necesscry  corrective  mcespres. 

K-8.  It  mey  be  contended  by  the  defense  thr.t 
the  ultimotc  responsibility  imposed  by  Japenese  Irw 
on  thls*cftegory  of  officeholder  is  solely  political 
responsibility.  Assuming  for  purposes  of  rrgumont 
this  to  be  so  (but  not  conceding  it,  since  such  nersons 
mey  well  have  crininrl  responsibility  for  their 
decisions  under  the  law  of  Japan)  when  the  political 
cct  of  a  nation  is  a  crime  in  international  law,  then 
the  person  having  ultimate  political  newer,  duty  and 
responsibility  in  the  nation  for  that  act  is  without 
doubt  a  person  whose  services  arc  indispensable  for 
the  commission  of  the  crime.  Without  his  affirmative 
decision  or  acquiescence  the  criminal  act  could  not 
have  been  committed.  Therefore,  the  person  with  ul¬ 
timate  political  duty  or  responsibility  nationally  has 
the  corresponding  criminal  responsibility  internation¬ 
ally. 

K-*9.  However,  the-  fret  that  the  person 
ultimr  tely  responsible  for  the  act  is  guilty  of  the 
crlac  docs  not  mcon  thrt  others  tlso  cennot  be  responsi¬ 
ble  end  therefore  orlmlnelly  IKble  for  the  ect. 

Certein  Indivlduils,  while  thpy  itey  not  hrve  the  ultlreefco 
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^Uty  or  rcsronsibillty  Imposed  u^jon  them,  racy  by  lew 

he. VO  imposed  upon  them  pov/cr  rnd  duty  or  resoonsibllity 

of  rn  IntcrniGdir.tc  or  subordinctc  chrrccter.  For  cx- 

finplo,  although  the  v/cr  minister  hos  the  ultimr.tc 

responsibnity  for  the  policy  decisions  of  his  ministry, 

it  is  £lso  true  thrt  the  chief  of  the  Military  itffoirs 

Pureru  hrs  by  lew  rn  internedirte  duty  or  responsibility 

for  ’'r.'.rtters  concerning  the  funde.mcntr.l  principles 

of  nrtionrl  defense"  rnd  "mtttcrs  concerning  generel 

r*  • 

effrirs  of  mtioncl  defense  policy."  Likewise, 

while  the  n? vy  minister  hrs  ultimrtc  responsibility 

for  the  policy  decisions  of  his  ministry,  the  chief 

of  the  Novel  /.ffr.irs  Eurcou  hes  by  low  on  intermediote 

duty  or  responsibility  for  "metters  concerning  netionol 

defense  policy"  end  for  "metters  concerning  the  dis- 

semim  tion  of  consciousness  relating  to  netionel 

defense."^*  There  is,  unf ortunotoly,  c  tendency  in 

modern  political  thinking  to  overlook  the  importcncc 

of  this  intermediate  group  in  the  formulation  of 

government  policy  ond  to  impose  sole  licbility  uoon 

the  persons  with  ultimcte  responsibility.  Yet  this 

groi.p,  perhaps  more  then  cny  other,  is  responsible 

for  most  policy  decisions  today  in  all  governments.  It 

is  these  subordinate  officials  who  ordinarily  formulate 

(K-9.  a.  Lx.  74,  Art.  11,  12. 
i _ b.^Lx.^75,  - - - 
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government  policy  in  the  first  instrncc.  More  often 
then  not  it  is  r.mong  this  group  th-'t  netioncl  policy 
is  rcelly  determined.  Their  decisions  often  become 
the  decisions  forme lly  fdopted  end  ccquicsced  in  by 
the  person  with  the  ultira-tc  duty  or  responsibility. 

This  is  inherent  in  the  very  nr.ture  of  modern  govern¬ 
ment.  A  person  with  ultir.ute  responsibility  hes  multi- 
ferious  duties  covering  c  v/ide  field  end  he  must  rely 
u-on  his  subordinrtes.  Othf-rwise,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  hrving  them.  He  relies  upon  then  bccruse  he 
hc.s  implicit  confidence  in  them  or  feels  thet  they 
rrc  experts  in  their  nrrticulfr  field.  These  sub- 
ordinr.tes  rrc.  rctur.l  prrticiprnts.  Even  under  the 
most  technicr.l  view,  these  persons  ere  instigrtors 
f.nd  eccouplices  in  the  ostrblishment  of  the  policy. 

The  only  v/ry  f  person  h'ving  intermedirte  responsi 
bility  c£n  eserpe  criminal  liibility  for  cn  .  ct  .vhich 
is  cn  interne tioncl  crime  is  to  show  thrt  in  the  prr- 
ticulcr  instance  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  specific 
cct  or  that  the  policy  adopted  ms  in  fact  opposed  by 
him  rnd  contrary  to  thrt  v/hich  he  counselled. 

K-10.  Responsibility  for  a  political  a.ct 
.  which  is  a  crime  in  intcrnrtional  law  docs  not  stop 
with  those  bearing  responsibility  by  law,  either  ulti¬ 
mate  or  subordinate.  In  addition,  there  arc  many 
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people  without  duty  or  responsibility  fixed  by  Irw, 
who,  bcceuse  of  their  conduct,  c;-o  responsible  in  fret  . 
'for  the  ret  comnitted.  This  group  includes  those  govern- 
mentrl  officials  who,  rlthough  not  entrusted  with 
policy-nr.king  power  nnd  not  subject  to  its  concomitrnt 
responsibility,  use  their  office  rnd  their  relrtions 
with  their  policy-inrking  superiors  rnd  collergues  to 
influence  the  decision  rnd  notion  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  power.'  By  so  doing,  they  bring  themselves 
'  in  f j ct  up  to  the  policy-mrking  level.  It  rlso  in¬ 
cludes  many  persons  not  officinlly  connected  with  the 
government,  such  cs  pressure  groups  rnd  the  trusted 
confidents  of  the  responsible  officinl,  who  use  their 
power  to  influence  those  with  responsibility  to  mr.ke 
f  decision  in  r  certain  wcy.  While  ern  truthfully 
be  snid,  cs  it  mry  be  contended,  thrt  the  rctivities 
I  of  this  group  orb  aerningless  unless  those  with  power 
f.dopt  the  policy  edvocctcd,  this  docs  not  mern  this 
group  hrs  no  responsibility.  It  must  olso  be  remembered 
thrt  few  decisions  raede  by  those  ultiJiutely  in  power 
rre  mede  without  the  pressure  of  these  governmcntrlly  . 

4 

non-responsible  Indlviducls  rnd  groups.  These  people 
nro  more-  often  then  not  the  rTl  Inltiftors  of  the 
policy  ultlcietely  rdooted  by  those  in  power,  end  It 
Is  their  dcmr.nSs  end  .-.rgurrents ,  end  unfortunetoly 
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sot.c times  their  threrts,  unlrwful  inducements  end  r.cts 
of  unlr.wful  force  which  bring  .'.bout  the  adoption  of  r 
specific  policy.  In  so  exercising  their  power  end 
influence  they  ere  pcrticipr  ting  in  the  forraulction 
of  nr.tionr.l  policy  end  shore  in  feet  the  responsibility 
for  .  is  r.doption.  If  the  ret  they  edvocetc  end  suc¬ 
ceed  in  having  executed  is  c  crime,  they  ere  li.'ble 
for  th£t  crime  ft  Icr.st  fs  instig;  tors  end  cccomolices . 

K-11.  Although  the  evidence  snows  that  with 
respect  to  ell  of  the  defendants  their  gvilt  is  based 
for  the  most  pert  on  their  resronsibility  in  fret 
boceuse  of  their  active  pcrticipc tion  in  f'*rnul.-ting 
Jepen's  aggressive  policy,  most  of  the  defendants  may 
be  held  li'ble  altcrn.'tively  for  rll  of  their  rets 
copjnitted  while  holding  office  by  reason  of  the  legal 
duty  or  responsibility,  ultimate  or  intermediate, 
which  flowed  from  their  holding  high  office  in  the 
Japanese  political  structure.  To  determine  whether 
any  defend: nt  had  an  ultimate  duty  or  responsibility 
by  imposition  of  lew,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
Japanese  political  structure.  We  should  be  unwarranted 
in  assuming  thrt  the  Japanese  governmental  structure 
was  like  tha.t  of  other  nations,  particularly  the 
wert^rn  nations,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  for  us  to  pro- 
ceea  upon  that  assumption.  The  evidence  shows  that 


vcrlrnts  of  grrvcst  inportmce  from 
govcrnmentcl  structure.  It  is  these 
strbllsh  the  ultiiutc  rGsoonslbillty 
the  defendrnts,  rnd  which  we  will 


now 


-  - 1 


1 


Tffi  cT wcre^th':  policies'  tjroDOvndcd ,  .cvoc.-toa  i:na 
cstrblishcd  by  the  fdvlscrs.  Moreover,  it  is  these 
defendrnts  thet  h>  vc;  str.tcd  this  proposition.  They 
were  the  revisers  r.nd  they  hrve  elected  to  niece  ulti- 

urte  responsibility  upon  thcnsclvcs.  They  nust  thert- 
« _  _ i.  ^nf’^rp.nees  thr.t  racy  be  drewn 
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the  ninlst<rs  of  stctc  to  give  their  cdvicc  to  the 
Enperor  inC,  to  be  responsible  for  it,  end  requiring 
Ill  Ifv/s,  Inperirl  Ordinrncos  end  Rescripts  releting 
to  rffiirs  of  strteto  br  countersigned  by  c  ninistcr 
of  stctc.^’  However,  rcgcrdlcss  of  rny  const itutionrl 
provision,  the  Cobinet  existed  fs  r.  collective  body 
for  the  purpose  of  initieting,  determining,  directing 
end  cerrying  out  the  general  policy  of  the-  governnent. 
The  inperirl  Ordinonce  of  1885  on  the  Orgenizition  of 
the  Crbinet  spccificclly  provided  thrt  the  .c: bine t 
should  be  composed  of  the  vrrious  ministers  of  stoto. 

,.s  f.  bedy,  the  crbinet  hrd  wide  policy-mrking  powers 
rnd  resnonsibility.  By  Irw,  there  hrd  to  be  submitted 
for  its  dcl-.bcrrtion  r.ll  lews,  finmciel  estimates, 
trccties,  ir.tcrnrtioncl  questions  of  importrnce. 

Imperial  Ordirxnccs  relr.ting  to  the  orgrnizetion  of 
70V.rnnr.nt  offices  rnd  the  enforcement  of  regulrtions 
end  lews,  expenditures  outside  the  budget,  the  rppoint- 
nent  of  officials  of  Chokunin  rrnk  rnd  rny  inportent 
mrttcr  conn<  ctrd  with  the  rffeirs  in  chrrgc  of  the 
verious  ministries.*^  *  While  ccrtr.in  of  these  oowe  rs 
were  exercised  in  conjunction  with  the  Diet  when  thrt 
body  wrs  in  session,  these  powers  were  clso  exercised 

(K-13.  b.  Ex.  68,  Art.  45. 
c.  Ex.  70,  Art.  1. 

Ex.  70,  Art.  5.)  _ _ _ 
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by  the  erbine  t  c  ith- r  clone  or  with  the  Privy  Coincil 

e . 

when  the  Diet  wr s  not  in  session.  Since  the  Diet 

X  • 

session  did  not  ordinrrily  exceed  three  m-mths, 
the  erbinet  exercised  the  legislative  power  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Diet  for  the  grertcr  pert  of  the 
yerr.  Furthermore,  with  respect  to  fincnces,  the 
erbinet  h.‘d  certrin  powers  which  protected  it  :  gainst 
the  limitations  imnosed  by  the  Diet,  As  r  body, 
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the  erbinet  operrted  on  the  principle  of  unanimity. 
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Cc.binct  decisions  required  the  unanimous  vote  of  «..ll 

ne-nbers  of  the  erbinet,  rnd  no  erbinet  decision  could 

h. 

be.  refched  if  there  was  r  single  opposing  vote. 

Every  minister  was,  therefore,  rcs’^onsible  in  entirety 
for  cVv  ry  decision  medG  end  every  act  done  wh<_rever 
erbinet  action  for  such  drclsion  or  act  was  required. 
No  cr blurt  minister  ern  escape  his  res’^onsibility  by 
establishing  his  personal  feelings  of  opposition  to 
r  erbinet  decision.  The  decision  could  not  hr.vt  been 
made  without  his  consent.  He  rlv/tys  had  the  alternc- 
ti7e  of  resigning  instead  of  costing  his  rffirmr.tlvc 
vote  for  or  expressing  his  ccquiesccnce  in,  m  aggres¬ 
sive  measure.  If  he  eld  not  resign  despite  his 


(K-13. 


e.  Lx.  68,  irt.  8. 

f.  Ex.  68,  /.rt.  42. 

g.  Ex.  68,  Arts.  69 1 

h.  T.  36107.) 
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pcrsonrl  convictions  bccnusc  he  felt  it  aorc  inport:.nt 
th.  t  he  or  the  c'binrt  continue  in  office,  he  is 
Icgclly  just  rs  responsible  end  norrlly  more  respon¬ 
sible  then  rn  r;  11 -out  proponent  of  the  oggressive 
policy,  since  he  deliberately  chose  to  epprove  the 
policy  with  full  cognize  nee  end  conviction  of  its 
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K-14.  With  reference  to  the  responsibility 
of  a  cabinet  minister  as  head  of  a  ministry,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Ordinance  Relating  to  General  Rules  Concerning 
the  Organization  of  the  Ministries  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  that  each  jninister  should  "be  responsible  for  the 
affairs  of  which  the  principal  competency  belongs  to 

him."^*  With  respect  to  matters  within  his  competency 

b . 

he  had  power  to  issue  ministerial  ordinances,  issue 

directions  and  instructions  and  to  supervise  the  police 

c 

and  local  authorities  and  to  suspend  their  orders  ^ 

and  the  pov/er  to  con)rol  and  supervise  his  subordinates. 
The  prime  minister,  although  he  might  not  hold  any 
particular  portfolio,  by  law  stood  at  the  head. of  the 

ministers  of  state  and  coordinated  the  various  branches 

e. 

of  administration.  He  could  suspend  dispositions 
and  orders  of  the  administration,  could  issue  cabinet 
ordinances  and  had  the  power  to  direct  and  supervise 
the  police  and  local  officials  and  to  suspend  and 
repeal  their  orders.  Thus,  under  the  law  of  Japan, 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  various 
executive  branches  rested  on  the  prime  minister  and  the 
ministers  in  charge  of  the  respective  ministries. 

(K-14.  a.  Ex.  73,  Art.  2 

b.  Ex.  73,  Art.  4 

c.  Ex.  73,  Arts.  5,6 

d.  ,Ex.  73,  Art.  7 

e. 'Ex.  70,  Art.  2 

_  _ _ _ 
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K-IJ,  Although  the  cabinet  was  a  powerful 
^  policy-naking  body,  it  was  not  the  only  policy-making 
Dody  in  Japan.  The  Supreme  Command  of  the  army  and 
navy  played  a  large  role  in  the  formulation  of  Japan¬ 
ese  aggressive  policy.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army  and  navy,  contrary  to 
the  practice  in  all  other  countries,  were  not  subor¬ 
dinates  of  the  ministers  of  war  and  navy,  but  were  in 

I 

theory  independent  of  and  co-equal  to  those  ministers. 
In  fact,  they  might  well  be  said  to  have  been  the 
superior  of  those  ministers.  This  singular  situation 
12  was  the  result  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  dividing 
the  imperial  prerogative  over  military  affairs  into 

military  administration  and  the  Supreme  Command  in 

a* 

charge  of  operations.  In  accordance  with  this  dis¬ 
tinction  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  both  services  were 
placed  under  the  direct  command  of  the  Emperor  to  take 
charge  of  the  formulation  of  policies  of  national  de- 

D  • 

fense  and  strategy  and  the  use  of  armed  forces.  In 

'the  Ordinance  of  Imperial  General  Headquarters  of  1937 

the  chiefs  of  staff  were  stated  to  have  the  duty  to 

jtake  part  in  Important  affairs  of  the  High  Command,  to 

^ake  plans  of  operation  and  to  arrange  for  cooperation 

(K-15.  a.  Ex,  68,  Arts.  11,12 
b.  Ex.  78»  Art.  2 
Ex.  79,  Arts.  2,3) 
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_ _ _  _  - - 

Tnd  uni  cedi  action  of  the  array  and  navy.  Even  before 

this  last  ordinance  was  enacted  i  1937)  the  Suprerae 
Coraraand  participated  in  highest  raomentous  affairs.  The 
evidence  fully  considered  heretofore  shows  clearly 
that  at  a"  times  the  Supreme  Command  exercised  the 
right  to  participate  in  formulating  policy  on  matters 
relating  to  declarations  of  war,  foreign  relations, 
treaty  negotiation  and  ratification  and  many  external 
matters  because  of  their  relation,  actual  or  supposed, 
to  the  subject  of  national  defense.  In  fact,  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  it  had  authority  to  plan 
an  independent  role  through  the  military  and  naval 

attaches  in  the  various  embassies  abroad  who  were 

d. 

under  the  direct  control  of  the  chiefs  of  staff.  WitJ 
the  Suprerae  Command  independent  of  the  government  in 
its  oY/n  sphere  and  entitled  to  participate  in  all  im¬ 
portant  policy  decisions  along  v/ith  the  government,  the 
Supreme  Command  became  so  strong  that,  as  stated  by 
TC'JO,  who  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  Japanese 
Government  and  who  held  at  one  time  the  post  of  chief 
of  staff  of  the  army,  Japan  had  no  political  organ 

which  could  restrain  the  High  Command  fro^  plunging 

e. 

the  notion  into  hostilities.  It  should  be  noted 

(K-15.  c.  Ex,  80,  Art,  2 

d.  Ex.  79,  Art.  10 

c.  Ex,  3655,  T,  36479) 
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that  while  there  was  no  organ  of  control,  the  government 
did  have  power  to  control  expenditures.  However,  the 
government  never  made  any  effort  to  withhold  the  funds 
demanded  by  the  Supreme  Command  and  no  one  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ever  proposed  to  do  so.  Since  the  Supreme 
Command  could  not  have  gone  forward  unless  the  govern¬ 
ment  supplied  the  funds,  this  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  connection  with  the  attempts  of  these  defend¬ 
ants  to  shift  ell  responsibility  to  certain  members  of 
the  Supreme  Command  now  deceased.  The  strength  and 
responsibility  of  the  Supreme  Command  in  no  way  alters 
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the  basic  responsibility  of  the  cabinet  for  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  national  policy. 

K-l6.  Although  within  its  own  sphere  the 

Supreme  Command  could  not  be  Interfered  with  by  the 
cabinet,  the  Supreme  Command,  in  addition  to  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  formulation  of  national  policy,  ef¬ 
fectively  controlled  the  cabinet.  While  with  respect 
to  matters  within  its  own  realm  the  Supreme  Commend  was 
independent  of  the 'cabinet,  the  converse  of  the  state¬ 
ment  is  not  true.  The  cabinet  was  ..ot  within  its 
own  realm  independent  of  the  Supremo  Command.  This 
was  duo  to  the  position  of  the  war  and  navy  ministers. 
These  ministers  were  at  the  same  time  both  members  of 
the  government  and  of  the  Supreme  Command.  While  this 
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Test  statement  my  be  considered  os  violotlng  one  of 
^  the  fundomentol  tenets  of  Japanese  constitutional 
^  theory  as  it  has  been  taught,  it,  nevertheless,  rep- 
^  resents  the  state  of  fact  that  actually  existed. 

^  Throughout  tho  period  of  the  Indictment,  both  the  war 
^  end  navy  ministers  were  always  generals  and  lieutenant- 
^  generals  and  admirals  and  vico-iadmirals  on  active  duty. 
From  1936,  it  was  required  by  law  that  only  such 
'  officers  on  active  duty  could  hold  those  offices. 

Being  officers  bn  active  duty,  these  ministers  were 
in  the  army  and  navy,  were  part  of  them  and  were  sub- 

12  ject  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors.  Furthermore,  , 

13  TOJO  admitted  that  while  he  was  war  minister,  a  member  ^ 

14  of  the  government,  he  was  also  a  participant  in  Imperial  j 

15  General  Headquarters  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  I 

natters  of  military  administration  os  well  as  military  , 


personnel  in  connection  with  operational  matters,  which 
he  stated  was  a  Supreme  Command  responsibility.  More 
over,  while  a  theoretical  distinction  may  be  made  be- 
tween  military  administration  and  operations,  it  is 
futile  to  try  to  make  a  real  distinction.  It  is  trying 
to  separate  the  inseparable.  Both  are  parts  of  one  | 

organic  whole  and  they  cannot  be  separated.  They  are  ^ 
I  mutually  intordepondent ,  if  not  inextricably  Interlockedij 

25  I 
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Tfte'Yo^uit  whs  that  the  Supreme  Commr.na  oi  each  service 
had  within  the  cabinet  a  representative  whom  it  could 
control,  and  through  whom,  because  of  the  requirement 
of  unanimity,  it  could  in  turn  control  the  cabinet. 

K-I7.  The  Supremo  Command  could  go  further 
and  determine  whether  0  new  cabinet  would  be  allowed  to 
be  created  and  whether  the  existing  cabinet  would  be 
permitted  to  continue.  The  power  of  naming  a  war 
nlnlster  or  navy  minister  lay  with  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mand.  The  war  minister  was  chosen  by  the  three  chiefs  , 
of  the  army  —  the  outgoing  war  minister,  the  chief  of^j 
staff  and  the  Inspector-general  of  military  education. 

In  the  navy,  the  selection  was  made  by  a  similar  group. 
While  the  actual  appointment  was  thereafter  made  by 
the  premier,  the  real  selection  was  by  these  groups 
In  the  army  and  navy.  There  Is  no  Instance  of  any 
premier  falling  to  appoint  the  person  designated  os 
war  or  navy  minister  by  the  respective  branches.  He 
could  not  select  the  person  he  desired.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  shows  several  Instances  where  cabinets 
fell  and  one  Instance  where  a  cabinet  could  not  be 
formed  because  of  failure  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
to  provide  a  war  minister.  The  defendants  contend  that 
the  three  chiefs  never  failed  to  designate  a  new  war 
(K-17.  a.  Ex.  3198,  T.  28919)  _ 


1 
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! minis ter  but  thet  the  candidates  named  refused  to  j 

^  servo.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  only  time  a  , 

candidate  could  not  be  found  to  accept  the  post  was  | 

the  time  v/hen  the  army  was  dissatisfied  with  the  in¬ 
cumbent  cabinet  or  the  premier-designate.  Subordinate 
officers  could  hardljr  be  expected  to  serve  in  a  cabinet 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by  their  superiors.  The 
Supreme  Command  had  the  power  to  bring  about  the  fall 
of  an  unwanted  cabinet  and  to  prevent  the  formation 
10  !  of  a  new  one  undesirable  to  them.  The  Supreme  Command,  j 
iiiboth  through  its  participation  in  the  formulation  of 

12  national  policy  and  through  its  control  over  the  cob- 

13  i  inet,  had  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  policy  decided.. 

14  K-18.  Since  both  the  cabinet  and  the  Supreme  | 

15  Command  had  overlapping  authority  with  respect  to  the 
^^''determination  of  national  policy,  to  coordinate  the 

functions  of  the  two  groups  the  Liaison  Conference  and 
the  Imperial  Conference  wore  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Liaison  Conference  was  usually  mode  up  of  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  cabinet,  having  the  chief  responsibility, 
both  ultimate  and  intermediate,  for  the  formulation  of 
policy,  and  members  of  the  Supreme  Command.  The  accused 
maintain  that  this  body  had  no  power  to  decide  anything, 
but  that  its  decisions  had  to  be  Implemented  by  sub-  ; 
sequent  action  of  the  cabinet  and  the  Supreme  Command,  j 
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This  is  of  course  on  immoteriol  matter,  for  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  final  decision  of  either  the  Liaison 
Conference  or  the  more  formal  Imperial  Conference  was 
not  carried  out  by  either  the  cabinet  or  the  Supreme 
Command  within  their  respective  spheres.  The  decisions 
invariably  became  the  national  policy  of  Japan.  This 
was  the  sole  purpose  of  the  conferences. 

K-19.  The  third  group  unon  v/hom  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  policy  was  re¬ 
posed  by  the  low  of  Japan  v/os  the  Privy  Council.  This 
body,  whose  functions  are  recognized  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion/*  had  the  power  to  deliberate  and  pass  on  matters 
under  its  jurisdiction  according  to  the  constitution, 
ordinances  especially  referred  to  it,  drafts  .of  lows 


end  doubtful  points  relating  to  the  constitution,  lows 
and  Imperial  ordinances  supplementary  thereto.  Imperial 
ordinances  under  Articles  8  and  70,  the  conclusion  of 
international  treaties,  the  proclamation  of  martial 
low,  important  Imperial  ordinances  concerning  educa¬ 
tion,  those  concerning  the  organization  of  various 
branches  of  administration  and  all  other  matters  spec¬ 
ifically  referred  to  the  Council.  It  is  apparent 
that  all  important  legislation  had  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Privy  Council  before  it  could  become 
(K-19.  a.  Ex.  68,  Art.  46  _ _  _ 
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Effective.  Likewise,  it  v/as  the  ratifying  body  for 
all  treaties.  Without  its  consent  neither  the  laws 
or  ordinances  which  it  was  required  to  pass  upon  nor 
treaties  could  become  effective.  By  reason  of  these 
facts  ultimate  responsibility  also  rested  90  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Privy  Council  for  matters  within  their 
sphere  which  led  to  the  formulation  of  Japan's  aggres¬ 
sive  policy. 

K-20.  To  complete  the  picture  of  the  advisors 
to  the  Emperor  on  whom  ultimate  duty  or  responsibility 
rested,  mention  should  be  made  bf  the  Lord  Keeper  of 

the  Privy  Seal.  That  official  was  charged  with  the 

s  • 

duty  of  regularly  assisting  the  Emperor.  His  duty 
was  to  assist  and  advise  the  Emperor  at  all  times, 
either  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  or  on  his  own 
initiative.^'  Being  entrusted  with  the  power  to  advise, 
he  would,  of  course,  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
advice  that  he  gave.  In  his  defense,  the  defendant 
KIDO  stated  that  it  v/as  the  opinion  of  on  authority 
on  the  constitution  whom  he  consulted,  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  constitution  the  Lord  Keeper  was 
not  held  responsible  to  give  counsel  to  the  Emperor  on 
state  affairs.*  This  may  v/ell  be  true,  since  so  for  os 

(K-20.  a.  Ex.  95.  Art.  2 

b.  T.  35798-9;  Ex.  3655,  T.  36380 

c.  Ex,  33^0,  T.  30761) 
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Lord  Keeper  nor  its  function  is  raentioned.  The  office 

of  the  Lord  Keeper  stemmed  from  the  Imperial  ordinance 

on  the  organization  of  his  office.  It  should  be  noted 

that  the  expert  limited  the  irresponsibility  of  the 

Lord  Keeper  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consti-| 

tution.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  the  Lord 

Keeper  did  not  have  responsibility  under  the  ordinance 

regulating  his  office  for  the  advice  he  gave,  the 

ordinary  presumption  prevails  that  responsibility  for 

an  act  follows  the  power  and  the  duty  to  do  that  act. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  Lord  Keeper  could  be  said  to  be 

/ 

irresponsible  under  the  law  of  Japan,  this  would  not 
alter  his  liability  internationally  for  his  advice  or 
for  his  failure  to  advise,  but  would  only  be  a  shifting 
of  his  responsibility  from  one  imposed  by  law  to 

responsibility  in  fact. 

K-21.  From  1940  on,  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the 

I 

Privy  Seal  held  the  additional  duty  of  .recommending- 
to  the  Emperor  the  new  premier  at  the  time  of  the  forma -j 
tlon  of  a  nev;  cabinet.  Previous  thereto,  this  recen* 
mendation  had  been  mode  by  the  Genro,  but  as  the  last 
of  them  was  about  to  die,  the  power  and  duty  to  recom¬ 
mend  passed  to  the  Lord  Keeper.  *  The  power  of  the 
(K-21.  a.  Ex.  3655,  T.  36379-80) 
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'‘Genro  and  later  of  the  Lord  Keeper  to  perform  this 
function  did  not  emanate  from  the  Constitution  or 
from  any  written  lar  or  ordinance.  However,  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  so  long  follov/ed  that  it  may  be  safely  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  become  part  of  the  customary  lav/  of 
Japan.  The  recommendation  made  was  always  followed, 
and  it  is  at  least  intimated,  if  not  openly  stated  by 
the  defendant  TOJO,  that  from  the  Japanese  point  of 
view  it  had  to  be  followed.  In  fact,  the  Lord  Keeper  j 
had  the  actual  power  to  name  the  premier.  The  respon-  j 
sibility  for  the  exercise  of  that  pov/er  rested  upon  | 

I 

him.  I 

K-22.‘  Bearing  these  ccnsiderations  in  mind, 

we  oass  to  a  ccnsidorotion  of  the  individual  liability 
of  the  defendants  for  the  charges  against  them. 

T^iE  PRESIDEliT:  We  will  recess  for  fifteen 

!  minutes. 

I 

(Whereupon,  at  1045»  o  recess  was 

taken  until  1100,  after  which  the  proceedings 

i 

I  v/ere  resumed  as  follov/ss) 


(K-21.  b.  Ex.  3655,  T.  36379-80) 
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rARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 
Military  Tribu.  1  for  the  Far  Enst  is  now  resumed. 

THE  PRESIDEI'JT:  Mr.  Horwitz. 

t  I 

MR.  HORV/ITZ:  May  it  please  the  Tribunal, 
prior  to  beginning  the  individual  summations,  the 
prosecution  desires  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Tribunal  that  due  to  the  problems  involved  in  transla¬ 
tion  and  reproouction  in  preoaring  the  summation  for 
oresentation  to  the  Tribunal  immediately  upon  the  close  | 

i 

of  all  the  evidence,  it  was  impossible  to  include  in  [ 
the  general  summation  the  evidence  offered  in  rebuttal  | 
and  surrebuttal.  However,  this  evidence  has  been  j 

included  and  will  be  considered  in  the  various  indl-  ! 

I 

vidual  summations. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  the  individual  summations  the  . 
court  permit  that  the  introductory  paragraphs  showing 
what  counts  each  accused  is  charged  with  and  tne  con¬ 
cluding  paragraphs  which  point  out  the  evidence 
attributable  to  each  count,  by  reference  to  paragraph 
numbers,  be  not  read.  '  It  is  requested  that  such 
items  be  entered  in  the  transcript  as  though  they  had 


been  read. 


THE  PRESIDENT:  That  will  be  done. 

MR.  HORV/ITZ:  Mr.  Brown  will  continue  with 
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the  inoividual  summation  of  the  defendant  ARAKI. 

THE  PRESILErJTx  Mr.  Brown. 

MR.  BROWN:  (Reading) 

ARAKI. 

% 

AA-1.  He  is  charged  under  counts  1-17,  18, 

19,  23,  25,  26,  27-32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  44,  45,  46,  47, 
51,  52. 

•  Introduction. 

AA-2.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  when 

( 

ARAKI  became  a  party  to  this  conspiracy  but,  if  he 

was  not  one  already,  he  entered  the  conspiracy  at  leastj 

I 

in  December  1931  when  he  became  Minister  of  War.  For 
the  five  months  before  this  apoointment  he  had  been 
Chief  of  the  General  Affairs  Department  of  the 
Insoectorate  General  of  Military  Training  and  President 
of  the  Permanent  Examination  Committee  for  Army  Officer 
Students,  so  that  he  held  both  these  senior  positions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion  of  Manchuria.  He 
must,  therefore,  have  clearly  understood  what  the 
Japanese  forces  were  doing  in  Manchuria  and,  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  post  of  Minister  of  War  whilst  the  invasion 
was  in  progress,  accepted  at  the  same  time  responsibi¬ 
lity  for  the  invasion.  Moreover  not  merely  did  he, 
by  accepting  this  position,  accept  responsibility  for 
the  military  policy  which  was  already  being  pursued 
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but  by  ordering  further  acts  of  aggression  showed  how 
irtilly  he  participated  In  the  whole  conspiracy. 

I,  Activities  Before  Appointment  as  7ar 

I 

Minister,  December  1931*  ' 

AA-3.  ARAKI  who  was  then  a  lieutenant  general, 
became  President  of  the  Army  Staff  College  on  10  Aug¬ 
ust  1928;  Commander  of  the  6th  Division  bn  1  August 
1929;  and  both  Chief  of  the  General  Affairs  Department 
of  tne  Inspectorate  General  of  Military  Training  and 
President  of  the  Permanent  Examination  Committee  for 

Army  Officer  Students  (War  Ministry),  on  1  August  1931# 

» 

He  became  War  Minister  In  the  INUKAI  Cabinet  on  [ 

*  a .  ! 

13  December  1931#  | 

AA-4,  He  was  a  cirector  of  the  Kokuhonsha  j 

a.  i 

(Founoation  of  the  State)  Society,  founded  In  1920.  t 

This  society  was  notea  for  Its  doctrine  of  fostering  I 

nationalism,  and  when  organized  was  In  close  contact 

with  military  circles.  However,  ARAKI  testified  that 

It  was  an  unimportant  organization  formed  after  an 

attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life,  to  prevent  recurrence  , 

c .  .  I 

of  such  outrages.  HARADA  on  the  other  hand  describes  j 

.ilm  a-  an  idolizer  of  HIRANUMA  and  a  prominent  figure 
*  /  * 

In  the  Kokuhonsha,  which  he  terms  an  extreme  rightist 

(AA-3.  a.  Ex.  103,  102,  T.  686. 

.  AA-4,  a.  Ex.  164,  T.  1636, 

'b.  Ex.  164,  T.  1636.  _ 

- c.  T.  g8-,333.’  - - 


\ 


.o'  • 
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[  organization  manouvoring  in  concert  with  the  army  in 

July  1931>  thus  making  ARAKI  an  unsuitable  person  for 

d. 

the  post  of  Chief  Aido-ae-Camp  to  the  Emperor. 

A/i-5.  Although  ARAKI,  in  his  affidavit, 
professed  ignorance  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Manchurian 
Incident,  except  from  newspaper  reports,  his  position 
was  of  sufficient  Importance  for  the  Instigators  of  the 

October  1931  plot  to  intend  him  to  bo  Premier  in  their 

b. 

proposed  new  government,  T.**is  plot  aimed  at  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  WAKATSUGI  Cabinet  and  the  establishment  of 

a  new  administration  v/hich  would  supoort  the  Manchurian 

c. 

Incident.  HASHIMOTO  revealed  this  plan  to  ARAKI  who 

in  turn  told  it  to  lilNAMI,  and  the  latter  ordered  the 

0. 

military  police  to  arrest  the  conspirators. 

II.  Activities  as  V/ar  Minister  in  Relation 
to  Manchurian  Incident. 

AA-6.  Despite  the  fact  that  AR'AKI,  by  this 
time,  must  have  been  aware  of  the  internal  agitation  for 
extension  of  the  Manchurian  Incident,  he  consented  on 
13  December  1931  to  take  over  the  post  of  War  Minister 
in  the  newly-formed  INUKAI  Cabinet.  Circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  his  appointment  wore  different  from  the  usual 

(AA-4.  d.  Ex;  3754A,  T.  37,560;  Ex.  3754B,  T.  37,567. 
a;  Ex.  3161,  T.  28,125. 
b;  Ex.  2424,  T.  19,667. 

«•  T  ?OT^ 

_  d!  Ex.  2424,  T;  19,667.) 
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procadurc  of  tha  thrao  army  chlafs  solocting  tha  now  | 

War  Ministar  and  recommending  him  to  the  Premier  for  | 

» 

concurrence  and  apoointment.  In  ARAKI's  case  the  j 

younger  officers  were  anxious  to  have  him  appointed,  I 
because  of  his  understanding  of  their  point  of  view;  j 

hence,  when  he  was  suggested  to  IKUKAI,  the  latter-  | 

I 

agreed  as  there  would  be  no  gulf  between  him  and  the  ! 

Q  0  I 

younger  officers*  ARAKI  himself  categorically  denied  i 

this  statement,  stating  that  his  appointment  was  made  l 

b. 

in  the  customary  manner. 

AA-7.  AR/.KI,  as  War  Minister,  was  unable  to  j 
control  the  young  officers  who  v/orc  the  motivating 

force  behind  the  China  Incident  but  he  did  attempt  to 

a . 

control  the  incident;  nevertheless  when  INUKAI  des-  ^ 

patched  an  emissary  -to  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  December 

b . 

1931,  he  kept  this  move  secret  from  ARAKI. 

AA-8.  INWIAI  was  opposed  to  the  Manchurian 
Incident  and  attempted  to  halt  it.  He  also  adooted 

the  policy  of  reducing  the  army  budget,  which  act  was 

a » 

violently  opposed  by  ARAKI.  ARAKI  himself  stated 
that,  in  1932  and  1933*  h®  conceded  a  portion  of  the  '* 
array  budget  to  the  navy  to  avoid  any  army-navy  friction. 


21 

25 


(A'-6. 
i  AA-7. 
I  AA-8. 


a.  T.  1551. 

b.  Ex.  3161,  T.  28,127. 

a.  T.  1489,  1541. 

b.  T.  1487,  1547. 
a.  T.  1481.) 


I 
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and  that  the  budgets  for  these  years,  excluding  the 
Manchurian  Incident,  were  virtually  no  more  than  the 

b. 

preceding  years.  In  November  1932  ARAKI  told  HARADA 

c  • 

that  more  than  doubling  the  budgot  was  reasonable. 

•  AA-9.  Towards  the  end  of  December  1931»  after 

t 

receiving  information  from  Harbin  that  Hsi  Hsia  would 
establish  lines  east  of  Harbin  and  resist,  the  Kirin 
Army  attacked  towards  Harbin.  Reinforcements  wore 

asked  for  and  sent  to  the  Harbin  area  in  January,  1932 

a. 

with  the  knowledge  of  the  Tokyo  authorities.  Troops 

were  also  sent  to  Chinchow  at  the  end  of  December, 

I  b . 

— 193i»  io  relieve  Japanese  nationals.  They  liberated 

c . 

the  city  without  bloodshed.  The  Lytton  Report  states 

that  the  city  was  evacuated  by  the  Chinese  because  of 

a  concentrated  attack  by  the  Japanese  who  took  the  town 

after  encountering  little  or  no  resistance  anc  then 

'  Q . 

proceeded  to  sweep  right  up  to  the  Great  Wall. 

MINAMI  stated  that  the  occupation  of  Chinchow  took 

place  while  ho  was  absent  in  Manchuria.  On  his  return 

he  complained  to  ;JIAKI  that  this  act  was  contrary  to 

policies  decided  during  his  administration,  but  -''JiAKI 

(AA-8.  b.  Ex.  3161,  T.  28,193. 

c.  Ex.  3767A,  T.  37,616. 

A/.-9.  T.  18,993.' 

b.  T,  18,993.  ,,, 

c.  Ex.  3161,  T.  28,13^. 

d.  Ex.  57,  T,  2257. 


0»  _____ 

'  toolc  no  nott^s^  - - 

AA-10,  ARAKI  ddnlos  having  made  a  plan  for 
the  occupation  of  tho  four  provinces  and  states  that 
the  allegation  that  he  did  so  is  duo  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  an  incompetent  Interpreter,  which  was  complotel"' 

a. 

^^^f®rGnt  from  the  fact.  Though  his  language  is  not 

free  from  ambiguity  ho  appears  to  admit  that  exhibit 

^  •  c  • 

188-C  is  accurate  although  this  includes,  in  con- 

d. 

noctlon  with  the  four  provinces,  the  word  "occupy” 

e. 

to  which  he  apparently  objects.  Even  if,  however, 

he  did,  in  fact,  use  tho  phrase  "restore  law  and  order 

in"  Instead  of  the  word  "occupy"  it  is  submitted  that 

this  is  a  distinction  without  any  real  difference,  as 

it  is  difficult  to  see  how  if,  as  he  apoears  to  admit, 

the  cabinet  ordered  the  army  to  restore  law  and  order 

/ 

in  the  four  provinces,  the  army  could  do  so  without 
occupying  them. 

AA-11.  On  30  January  1932,  ARAKI  attended  a 

Privy  Council  meeting  and  answered  questions  regarding 

tho  army's  actions  in  Manchuria.  He  stated  that  the 

Kwantung  Army  commander-ln-chlof ' s  declaration  that 

Manchuria  v/as  to  be  a  land  of  bounty  was  made  as  a 

(AA-9.  o,  T.  19,921-3. 

AA-10.  a.  Ex.  3161,  T.  28,131. 

b.  T.  2219. 

c.  T.  28,302. 

d.  T.  2221. 

0.  T.  22,217.) 
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moans  of  calming  the  population,  and  v/as  not  a  dofini- 
tlon  of  the  army's  objectlvds.  Ho  blamod  Goneral  Hsuon 
Liang  for  the  Manchurian  Incident  and,  in  referring 
to  rumors  that  tho  army  was  out  of  hand,  remarked  that 
in  order  to  attain  their  objectives,  ana  maln'taln  tho' 

prostigo  of  the  Imperial  Forces,  they  wore  obliged  to 

a. 

take  tho  initiative. 

Ill,  Moves  Towards  Manchukuoan  Independence. 

I 

AA-12.  Around  Locomber  1931?  the  General 
Staff  and  V<ar  Minis  try  were  against  Manchukuo  becoming 
independent,  but  in  January  1932,  duo  to  personnel 
shifts,  this  opinion  changed  and  tho  great  majority 

of  the  army  advocated  that  Manchukuo  become  a  seoarate 

a . 

state, 

/vA-13.  In  January  1932,  ITAGAKI  visited  Tokyo 
to  confer  with  tho  central  authorities  and  to  explain 
HONJO's  determination  to  form  an  independent  Manchuria 
because  Manchuria  was  said  to  desire,  and  to  bo  agi- 
tating  for,  it,  Tho  Lytton  Report  states  "It  is  clear 
that  the  Independence  Movement,  which  has  never  boon 

'heard  of  in  Manchuria  before  September  1931>  was  pnly 

b, 

made  possible  by  the  presence  of  Japanese  troops," 


(AA-11.  a*  Ex.  3174,  T,.  28,579.. 
AA-12,  a.  T.  1548. 

AA-13.  a,  T.  18,998,. 

b.  Ex.  57,  T.  2297.) 
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On  his  roturn,  ITAGAKI  reportod  that  tho  ’.far  Ministry 
and  Ganoral  Staff  understood  the  situation  but  that 

ARAKI  and  other  military  authorities  did  not  intend  to 

c. 

establish  a  separate  state. 

AA-14,  Dosplto  this  apparent  intention  of 
ARAKI* s,  he  admitted  in  his  interrogation  that  he 
attended  a-. cabinet  meeting  in  February  or  March  1932, 
Where  the  appointment  of  an* administration  committee 
to  sot  up  Mar.chukuo  as  an’ independent  state  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Kwantung  ‘Army  submitted  the  request 

to  /iRAKI,  who,  although  he  could  have  refused,  trans- 

b.  * 

mitted  it  to  the  Premidr.  Despite  these  discussions, 

I 

Japan  on  l6  January  1932  Issued  a  statement  promising  | 

always  to  maintain  the  open-door  policy  in  Manchuria 

c . 

and  stating  she  hao  no  territorial  ambitions  there. 

AA-15.  ARAKI  stated  that  he  had  several  inter- 

.  4 

Views  with  Premier  INUKAI  to  discuss  the  Manchurian  ‘ 
problems  and  that  there  was  never  any  friction  of  ! 

opinions  between  them.  He  added  that  he  alv/ays  dealt 
with  the  matters  in  accordance  with  the  fixed  policies 

1* 

of  the  government  ano,  whenever  a  new  problem  arose, 
fully  discussed  it  with  the  Premier  and  follov;ed  his 

(AA-13.  c.  T.  19,001. 

AA-14.  a.  Ex.  18? ,  T.  2784. 

b.  T.  2734. 

c.  Ex.  931,  T.  9368.) 


f 
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a. 

oacision  about  it.  In  fact  at  mortj  than  one  cabinet 
mooting  ARAKI  was  attacked  for  army  interference  in 

politics  by  the  then  Finance  Minister  TAKAHASHI,  whom 

b. 

ARAKI  says  he  always  respected  vary  highly  and  whom 

c. 

ha  once  described  as  a  solondid  man.  At  a  cabinet 
meeting  on  about  January  I3,  1933  TAKAHASHI  told  ARAKI 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  public  opinion  in  Japan, 

8  as  the  Kempoi  threatened  anyone  who  criticized  the  army 

9  and  when  a  newspaper  critic izeo  the  array,  sent  an  air- 
plane  to  circle  round  the  nowspaoer  plant  and  threatened 

“  to  bomb  it.  He  aodeo  that  they  wore  shadowing  states- 

12  ^  • 

men  as  though  they  were  all  spies.  Again  at  a  cabinet 

meeting  on  February  1,  1933»  there  was  criticism  that 

the  army  had  taken  over  the  determinatirn  of  Japanese 

forgf’  "(i  policies  and  that  the  newspapers  were  too  hasty 

in  advocating  withdrawal  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

T/1X.AHASHI  attacked  the  army  savagely  for  allowing  the 

newspapers  tc  say  such  things  when  the  army  could  so  ' 

easily  stop  them.  ARAKI  appeared  to  bo  at  a  loss  for  a 

o. 

reply. 

IV.  Est-^lishmont  of  Kanchukuo  Independence 

23  and  Subsequent  Economic  and  Military  Moves. 

2^  (AA-15.  a.  Ex.  3161,  T.  ‘20,149. 

b.  T.  28,345. 

25  o.  Ex.  3767-A,  T.  37,616. 

d.  Ex.  3769-A,  T.  37,632. 

_ Q •_  Ex.  3770-A.  T.  37._Q3  J  _ _ 


AA-16,  On  18  February  1932  the  Independence 
of  Knnchuria  was  declared.  On  1  March  1932,  ARAKI  was 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  which  discussed  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  with  Manchukuo.  Their  main  consideration  was 

that  control  of  the  custoruc  should  be  obtained  by 
'  > 

tactful  means,  so  as  to  avoid  unfavorably  affecting 

a. 

Japan's  foreign  relations. 

/.A-17.  Less  than  a  fortnight  later  the  cabinet 

decided  that,  if  the  independence  of  Manchukuo  was 

regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  Nine-Power  Pact,  then, 

at  least  on  the  surface,  recognition  should  be  post- 

‘  a . 

poned  for  the  time  being.  It  was  further  decided 

that,  if  Chang  Hsueh-Liang  acted  as  an  insurgent  against 

.  b. 

it,  the  Japanese  army  must  repel  the  attack. 
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A/i-lS,  .'JR/JCI  conturiLloc!  thr.t  tho  Kvr.ntung 

Amy  wriS  to  wcitch  tho  clovolopnont  of  Mr'.nchurla  nnd  not 

a. 

to  Intorforo  viith  it.  But  when  Its  Connanc’or-iiv-Cblof 
•  ^ 

suf’nostocl  to  hir  that  tho  policy  for  tho  vholo  of 
Manchuria  indue’ inf»  Chiontc*  bo  loft  rr.inly  to  the 

Kwantunc  Arny,  ARAKI  replied  af»rcoin-^  to  this  in 

b. 

principle.  I 

A/i-19.  Af^ain  ARiJCI  insisted  that  the  govorn-  ! 
nont  nolicy  toward  Manchuria  was  one  of  live  anS  lot 

G  • 

live,  while  ovon  so  ho  was  a  nor.bor  of  the  cabinet, 
which,  on  11  April  1932,  established  Japan  and  Man- 
I  chulnio  as  a  sin;^le  ocononic  unit  and  nado  Japanese 

i 

nationals  tho  highest  advisors  as  regards  its  ocononic  ’ 

b,  I 

and  general  political  problons.  On  15  May  1932  j 

PronieJr  INUKAI  was  rurderod  by  a  group  of  young  offi-  ! 

I 

cers  after  having  had  considerable  disagreenont  with  j 

c. 

i  tho  nilitary.  His  govornnont  was  replaced  by  the 

SAITO  Cabinet,  with  AR/JCI  still  holding  the  position 

d, 

of  War  Minister,  The  chance  in  cabinets  resulted  in 
a  change  to  a  nore  positive  policy  toward  Manchuria 

0. 

which  included  the  cabinet  recognition  of  Manchukuo, 

AA-20,  During  the  early  r.onths  of  tho  SAITO 

AA-l8.-9.  Ex,  316V,  Tjif  251.47,  b.  Ex.  326,  T.  2834.-. 
AVI9.  a.  Ex.  3I6I,  Ti  28146.  b.  Ex.  223,  T,  2825. 

•  c.  T.  1481;  d.  Ex.  103'  T.  686;  o,  T.  1902?. 
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Cabinet,  the  policy  of  oncronchnent  on  Ur.nchurinn 
nffo.irs  continued,  i  On  4  June  1932,  the  Chief  of 
St.r.ff  of  the  Kvvcntunf^  Amy  cr.bloO.  Vice  v/ar  Minister 
KOISO  that  he  was  takin.;  over  the  custons  houses  in 
Manchuria,  including  tha.t  of  Dairen,  in  ort.er  to 

Cl  • 

acquire  revenue.  .  On  12  Aucust  1932,  the  Cabinet 
decided  to  establish  avlr.ti<^m  rights  in  Manchuria, 
finally  coning  out  into  the  open  with  their  denands, 
i^fter  having  previously  conducted  a  nilitary  air 

b. 

service  under  pretext  of  v'ilitary  corx*unication. 

AA-21.  Gra''ually,  the  tine  grew  ripe  for 
Japan*  s ' recognition  of  the  now  state  of  Manchulcuo, 

and  although  contended  that  the  question  of 

« 

Manchulcuoan  recognition  was  under  the  charge  of  the 

Foreign  Office  and.  a  diplonatic  natter  in  which  the 

a . 

arry  did  not  take  any  stops,  he  ins true tec  the 

Conrandor-ln-C..ief  of  the  Kwantung  Arny,  on  10  Juno 

■>932,  to  exercise  •■’roat  caution  in  his  activities  in 

this  regard  because  of  growing  apprehension  at  hone 

and  abroad.  *  Nevertheless,  paving  the  way  for  this 

nove,  /Jl/JCI  nado  a  statonont  in  June,  1932,  that  the 

resolution  of  the  Lea.;uo  of  Nrtions,  and.  Japan* s 

statenents  regarding  Manchuria  before  Ilajichukuo  was 

AA-^20.  a.  Ex.>  b.  Ex. '2252  T*  2829, 

Li-2l.  a.  Ex.  3l6i,  T.  28150;  b.  Ex.  228,  T.  2846. 
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5ot  up,  vjoro  not  binUinc  upon  Japr.n.  Also,  HARADA 
str.toc^  thnt,  in  August  1932,  ARAKI  appoarod  connlotely 
LUsinterostoC  in  a  Chinoso  proposal  for  dlroct  nogo- 
tiations  v;ith  Japan  about  llanchuria  and  that  Prico 
KONOYE  vms  groatly  surprisod  by  this  and  by  ARAKI ‘s 
being  apparently  in  favor  of  creating  a  situation 

whore  Japan  would  bo  isolated  and  have  to  wago  war 

d  • 

against  the  world. 

AA-22.  The  cabinet  held  a  neeting  attended 
jby  the  Enperor  on  13  Sopteubur  1932  to  discuss  the 
recognition  of  Manchukuo  by  the  Japanese  Govornnent, 
and  on  the  sane  day  attended  a  Privy  Council 

nooting  on  the  subject  of  the  signing  of  the  Protocol 
between  Japan  and  Manchukuo.  At  the  latter  AR/JCI 
stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  so  far  no  budget 
had  been  provided  for  Manchulcuo,  but  that  the  Japanese 
War  Ministry  had  a  prograr;.  according  to  which  Manchukuo 
would  bo  able  to  defray  a  part  of  its  expenses  after 
1933*  five  years  she  would  be  in  a  position  to 

defray  the  necessary  expenditures,  but  now  the  national 

D  • 

defense  of  Manchukuo  was  that  of  Japan.  /J^AKI  in 

his  interrogation  adnittod-his  agToenent  with  the 

Foreign  Minister  concerning  Manchurian  indopcndonco 

U-21.  c.  Ex.  1104,  T.  10084:  Ex.  3765A,  T.  37610. 

AA-22,  T.  1891;  li.  Ex.  241,  T.  2972. 


f 


''.nd  r.c’.nittoc’.  attunr’lnc  r.  nuotlnp,  whurt*  the  Cocision 

c. 

to  reco^nlzG  I’anchulmo  wr.s  r’ac!o. 


AR/JCI  str.tocl  thr.t  Japan  hac!  no  Inton 


tion  of  violating  international  law,  anO  that  tho 
view  of  tho  international  lawyers  was  that,  under  the 
circunstancos,  it  would  not  bo  illoaal  for  oven  a 


party  to  tho  Nino  PovJor  Pact  to  orant  rocornition, 

Japan  on  15  Soptonber  1932, recognized  tho  independence 

c. 

of  tho  now  state  of  Manchukuo,  and  tho  Protocol  of 


Alliance  between  Japan  and  Ilanchukuo  was  issued, 
AA-24.  ARAKI  naintalnod  that,  after  tho 


rocornltion  of  Manchukuo,  tho  Kwantunn  Arny*s  duties 


bocano  that  of  an  advisor,  and  that  they  nado  it  a 
rule  to  confer  with  the  Hanchulnio  authorities  before 


ction  in  connection  with  national 


defense  or  the  naintenance  of  peace  and  order. 

However,  on  3  Novonber  1932,  tho  Ct ief  of  Staff. of  tho 
Kwantunf^  Amy,  KOISO,  sent  to  Vice  V/ar  Minister  Y/iNA- 
GAV/A  an  outline  for  rpiidinc  Manchulcuo,  In  this  outline 


ho  said  "The  Manchukuoan  officials  shall  outwardly 

assuine  charge  of  the  adr.iinistration  as  nuch  as  possiblo 

while  Japanese  officials  nust  satisfy  thonselves  by 

AAr2?r:6,  Ex.’ 229,‘.T^.  28991  '  - 

AA-23.  a.  Ex.  3161,  T.  28151.  c.  Ex.  934,  T.  9387. 

b.  T.  28357.  d.  Ex.  440,  T.  5033. 

AA-24.  a.  Ex.  3161,  T.  28151. 
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controllin.”  the  substrmco."  Ko  wont  on  to  succest 
vr.rious  iier.suros  whereby  Jc^-pon  woul^,  by  occupyinj’ 

b  • 

koy  positions,  ^oin  conploto  control  over  Mnnehukuo, 
Ai\-25.  In  nrclor  to  rvbtoin  the  revonuo, 
which  Honchukuo  baCly  noecSou,  the  contract  of  unCor- 

writin.-^  the  subscription  of  tlio  lionchukuo  Govornnont 

o  • 

Nntionol  Foun'-’ini  Bonc!s  vjr.s  Crr.xrn  up.  This  e'enon-  > 

stratus  th^t  the  ac’.vice  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 

b. 

Vice  ^’ar  Minister  of  4  June  1932  was  followed', 

AA-26,  Japan*  s  holO  on  Manchulcuo  steadily 

increased,  O’pposition  was  not  tolerated,  as  can  bo 

seen  fron  a  report  in  the  Chicar^o  Daily  Tribune  for 

23  Novenber  1932,  nivini''  details  of  a  Chinese  charge 

that  Japan  was  responsible  for  the  killing  of  2,700 

c,  • 

peoulo  in  Manchuria,  AR/JCI  referred  to  this  as  a 

local  skirrilsh  with  bandits  which  had  been  oxaccoratod 

b, 

for  purposes  of  propaganda, 

AA-27.  The  Cabinet,  of  which  ABAI^I  was  a 
iier.ber,  on  9  Decor.ber  1932  '.ecided  to  nako  the  tulegran 
and  telephone  syster.  in  Majichuria  a  Joint  Japanese- 
Manchukuoan  enterprise,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
highest  nilitary  organs  in  Manchuria  nust  obtain 
approval  of  the  highest  Japanese  rdlitary  organs  when 
AA-24.  b.  Ex,  230,  T.  2902, 

AA-25.  a.  Ex,  375,  T.  4683;  b.  Ex.  227,  T.  2844. 

AA-26.  a.  Ex.  610A,  6IIA,  T.  6698;  b.  Ex.  3161. T. 28199. 


1  ' 


^'1 


intoncllnr  tr>  Inspect  or  to  rr.lco  Conan'-s. 

Ai\-28,  ARAKI  was  War  Ilinistor  at  the  tine 
that  the  "Econonlc  Construction  Prof»ran  of  Manchukuo' 


v;ns  r.oreec  on  1  urren  lyJi.  | 

A/i-29,  On  8  Aufjust  1933 »  tho  Cabinot  docldeC 
that  the  Japanosu  Er.piro*s  funCanental  policy  towards 
lianchurla  should  bo  based  on  the  spirit  of  tho 
Japanoso-Iianchurlan  protocol  and  to  dovolop  Hanch\irla 
as  an  Independent  nation  havin"  indivisible  relations 
with  Japan,  Despite  this  so-called  indepondenco , 

Manchukuo  was  to*  receive  positive  ."uidanco  in  all 

a. 

Inportant  natters,  Althoufjh  ARAKI  was  a  nonber 
of  this  cabinet  and  a  party  to  this  decision,  he 

stated  in  his  affidavit  that  Japan  had  no  intention 

b, 

of  "r.akln^  Manchulcuo  her  <;tt's  paw,"  In  Decenber 
1933  the  arny  and  navy  published  a  threatoninn  state- 
nent  denouncin.^  those  who  sought  to  separate  the 
public  nind  fron  the  r.llitary,'  This  nay  be  con¬ 
trasted  -.’ith  ARAKI *s  statenont  that  tho  question  of 

the  recognition  of  l!anchulcuo  was  a  dlplonatlc  natter 

d  , 

in  which  the  arny  did  not  take  any  steps, 

A.i-30,  ->Tho  monarchy  in  Hanchuloio  mcls  finally 

^  # 

established  on  1  Ilarch  1934,  yet  preparations  for 
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Pu-Yi*s  cppointnont  hac*.  boon  offoctoO  r.s  fc.r  back 
as  22  Docer’bcr  1933 1  v<hon  the  Cablnot  dociCod  on 

D  • 

preparations  for  unforcins  a  r.onarchy  in  Manchuria. 
ARAKI  naintainod  that  this  appointr.'.ont  \vas  in  koepinf^ 
\?ith  Pu-Yi's  ’Wish,  as  personally  expressed  by  hin,  and 

that  there  uas  no  intention  of  Pu-Yi  being  the  tool 

c. 

of  tho  Jcipr^noso  Govumi'.'cnt »  Pu— Yi  in  his  ‘testinony 

refuted  this  argurient  entirely,  stating  continuously 

that  liis  anpointnent  and  activities  were  entirely 
d. . 

ruled,  by  Japan.  On  22  October  1937,  \Jhen  ARAKI  was 
a  cabinet  councillor,  the  Cabinet  decided  on  a  prograr. 
of  heavy  industry  in  Mane,  .Jcuo.  ”’his  ninod  at  the 
extension,  advance  and  developnent  of  hea.vy  indus¬ 
tries  in  Manchuloio,  in' order  to  contribute  to  the 

c 

future  development  of  Japanese  and  Manchurian  economy. 

AA-31.  On  5  N.-vember  1937,  thu  treaty  bc- 
tv/een  Japan  and  Manchukuo  concerning  the  abolition  of 

extraterritoriality  and  the  transfer  of  Administrai  ive 

a. 

Righ  -»  over  the  Southern  Railway  was  signed. 

AA-30.  b.  Ex.  234,  T.  2933.  d.  T.  3948-4351. 

c.  Ex.  3161,  T.  28153.  u.  Ex.  239,  T.  2960. 
AA-31.  a.  Ex.  2476-A,  B,  C,  D.  ,  T.  20473. 


C  n  <D  M‘l3  0>5S  fio 


AA-'^2.  Japan  continued  these  preparations 

and  activities  despite  such  declarations  as  IfATSUOKA's 

a. 

statement  on  21  .November  1932,  '’"^e  want  no  more 

territory”  and  the  Japanese  ambassador's  statement  to 

Stlmson  on  5  January  1933  that  "Japan  had  no  territorial 

b. 

ambitions  south  of  the  Great  ’Vail."  On  this  occa¬ 


sion  Gtimson  reminded  the  Ambassador  that  only  a  year 

previously  Japan  had  stated  that  she  had  no  territorial 

•• 

ambitions  in  I^anchuria.' 

AA-33.  ARAKI  stated  that  Premier  INUKAI 

wished  self-defense  and  non-expansion  to  be  the  funda- 

a . 

mental  policy  to  cope  with  the  situation  in  Manchuria 

and  that  this  became  one  of  the  basic  pcj^icies  of  the 

b. 

INUKAI  Cablr^'t.  He  also  stated  that  the  decision  of 
the  povernment  was  to  leave  the  question  of  independ¬ 
ence  alone  to  the  Manchurian  people  and  to  make  no 

c. 

interference  with  it.  Against  this  may  be  set  Premier 


tatement,  in  September  193^ i  that  the  faction 


OKADA 


of  ARAKI,  .MAFAKI  and  YANAGA'VA  was  alwsys  in  favor  of 


Manchurian  annexation 


hanghai  Incident 


AA-14.  ARAKI  testified  that  the  first 


hai  Incident  occurred  about  the  middle  of  January  1932 


28131 
28146 
T.  37666 


and  paid  It  was  due  both  to  an  assault  on  Japanese 

^  priests  by  Chinese  and  to  a  general  tendency  tov/ards 

2  ^  * 

anti-Japanese  activities.  The  Navy  authorities  asked 

^  that  army  units  should  be  sent  to  *’>h8nghal  to  settle 

4 

the  affair,  and  in  the  Interests  of  protection  of  Jap- 

5  b. 

anese  nationals  this  was  done.  Before  the  dispatch  of 

6 

these  troops,  however,  there  was  no  investigation  into 

7  '  . 

the  actual  cause  or  extent  of  the  Incident.  ARAKI, 

8 

^  I  having  sufficient  faith  in  the  Navy  authorities,  stated 

j  he  took  their  word  for  it,  since  such  matters  were  in 
^  .  < 

their  charge. 

12  AA-35.  Although  ARAKI  denied  the  existence 

'  j 

15  of  any  pre-arranged  plan  for  the  occupation  of  Shanghai, 

14  Pov.’ell  stated  that  when  he  arrived  in  *^hanghai  at  the 

15  beginning  of  February  1932,  many  Japanese  destroyers 

16  were  anchored  in  the  Fwangpu  River,  Japanese  bombers 

17  were  attacking  Chapel  airfield  and  materials  were  be- 

b . 

Ing  unloaded.  In  a  description  of  the  Incident  in 
his  Interrogation,  ARAKI  stated  that  the  Army  was  called 

20 

in  to  assist  the  Navy  who  were  fighting  a  losing  battle. 


and  that,  after  the  Cabinet  decision  had  been 


m^, 

the  necessary  troops  were  dispatched. 

AA_-36 .  AR/KI  described  the  care  the  iTSpanese 

24  •  . 

Mzil-  a.  3161,  T.  28135  AA-35.  a.  T.  28,335 

25  b.  Rx.  3l6l,  T.  28,138  b.  TA  3^50  • 

c.  T.  28,34-2  c.  Rx.  2221,  T.15.844_ 
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dence  speeches  by  U^A  and  SHIRAKAt/. 
reluctance  with  which  Japan  was  forced  to  take  up 
arms  to  settle  the  affair.  But  on  l6  December  1^32, 
he  told  EAR ADA  that  he  had  sent  out  a  large  force 

end  decisively  settled  the  matter  in  a  short  period  c 

d. 

time. 

AA-37.  Finally,  after  an  agreement  had  beer 
reached  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  latter 
withdrew,  despite  the  fact  that,  according  to  ARAKI, 

I  this  '•Ithdrawal  only  created  contempt  amongst  the 
Chinese. /T 'KI,  on  23  .”arch  1^32,  explained  this 

t.n  the  6lst  Dlot  Session,  -stating  that  it 


ook  to  localise  th«  incident and  put  In  evi 


dence  ppeeches  by  and  PHIRAKA’fA  depicting  the 

reluctance  with  which  Japan  was  forced  to  take  up 
arms  to  settle  the  affair.  But  on  16  December  1^32, 
he  told.HARADA  that  he  had  sent  out  a  large  force 

end  decisively  settled  the  matter  in  e  short  period  of 

d. 

time. 


/.A-37.  Finally,  after  an  agreement  hed  been 
reached  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  latter 
withdrew,  despite  the  fact  that,  according  to  *ARAKI, 

this  ’•ithdrawal  only  created  contempt  amongst  the 

a. 

Chinese.  ’jCI,  on  23  ”arch  1^32,  explained  this 

withdrawal  to  the'  6lst  DJot  Session,  -stating  that  it 
^  b. 

had  been  made  in  the  Interests  of  peace. 

VI.  Occupation  of  Jehol 
/./■-38.  -yhen  Interrogated,  ARAKI  stated  that 
the  Cabinet's  decision  to  occupy  the  four  provinces 
was  made  on  17  December  1931 »  es  the  result  of  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  himself  Just  after  his  appointment  es  '7ar 
Flnlster.  He  also  gave  details  of  certain  Cabinet  end 
Privy  Council  meetings  where  this  was  decided. 

A/-39.  The  first  move  In  this  plan  of  expan¬ 
sion  v/as  mede  In  July  1932,  wnen  the  Japanese  invaded 

a.  Tbc.  3161,  T.  23.139-40  AA-37.  a.  Ex.3l6l,T.28l 

b.  3163A,  T.  28,432  b.  Fx.  3167, T. 28 

^  28,434  .AA-38.  a.  T?bc.  187A-188A 

d.  Fx.  3768a,  T.  37,618  T.  2216.  2217 
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Jehol,  declaring  that  this  province  formed  pert  of  the 

n. 

'territory  of  Menchukuo.  This  date  was  denied  by 

b.  c, 

ENDO  and  also  by  ARAKI,  who  maintained  that  hostili¬ 
ties  did  not  begin  until  February  1933* 

AA-40 .  Nevertheless,  reinforcements  were  sent 

to  Jehol  before  February,  1933i  the  purpose  of  a 

c . 

grand-scale  invasion.  This  was  requested  by  ENDO,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  necessary  to  reinforce  that  area 
I  even  as  far  as  J*ukden  -  because  of  the  activities  of  the 

I 

bandits.  . 
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AA-41.  /iR/JKI  stated  that  the  Japanese  cam¬ 
paign  in  Jehol  was  in  fulfillment  of  the  Japan-Men chukuo 
Protocol  and.  that  it  was  nothing 'but  a  domestic  affair 
of  ’^anchukuo' s.  He  further  stated  that  he  emphasized 
to  the  General  staff  the  need  for  following  the  govern¬ 
ment's  policy,  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect  Sovlet- 
Jepenese  relations  end  that  they  were  told  not  tj 

spread  the  war  over  North  ?^anchuria  or  depart  from  the 

a. 

strict  observance  of  the  Japrn-Manchukuo  Protocol. 

In  contrast  to  ‘-.his  i-*  the  fact  that,  in  Dicerober  1932, 
/J^AKI  was  ed.vcc.-'.:w:n<  c  i.^-rge  force  co  Jehol  and 

finishing  the  ••ijcter  ir.  th*;  rh^’test  rossible  time. 

^.>-3°.  a.  Fy.  192/.,  T.  2268  ;.A-41 .  a.  T.  281^4 

b.  T.  19511  - 

i  c.  T.  28406 

I/.A-40.  a.  192A,  T.  2268 
b.  T.  19511 
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/t  this  time  he  elso  said  that  no  natter  v/hat  Jepp.n  did 

it  would  not  be  spoken  v/ell  of  and  that  it  was  no  use 

b. 

for  her  to  try  to' be  considered  agreeable. 

AA-42.  The  Cabinet  decided,  on  February  13, 

1933,  that  the  Jehol  issue  v/ould  be  looked  upon  in  ell 

a . 

respects  as  involving  bandits.  ^DO,  who  gave  evi- 

•  i 

dence  for  AR/JCI,  stated  that  "bandits"  under  Teng  Yu-lin,  | 

the  Inspector  General  of  Jehol  Province,  were  disturb-  j 

ling  peace  and  order  in  ?^anchukuo  and  resorting  to  meas- 

I 

ures  inimical  to  Japan  and  t'anchukuo,  which  made  their 

0 

suppression  necessary  and  that  it  was  this  which  led 

I  ■  b. 

|to  the  occupation  of  Jehol  by  the  Japanese  Army.  Fe 

admitted,  however,  that  the  Japanese  described  as  bend- 

jits  most  of  those  who  opposed  them  in  Menchukuo  or 

Jehol,  though  he  denied  that  they  necessarily  called 

c. 

them  all  bandits.  He  further  admitted  that  many  of 

I 

the  people  he  described  as  bandits  \7ho  Joined  Chong 
Tso-lin's  army  in  Jehol  v/ere  former  members  of  this  ^ 
army  v/ho  had  become  detached  from  it  during  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  I'anchurio  end  were  trying  to  recapture  their 
d  • 

Lost  territory. 

’"hen  all  preparations  had  been  made 
fapan,  on  23  February  1933,  sent  an  ultimatum,  in  the 
rtame  of  puppet  Fenchukuo,  stating  that  Jehol  was  not 

i 

Mril-  3768-A,  T.  37619  c.  T.  195^9 

«•  _ a,  I.  i9‘;i6 - 
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Chinese  territory  end  thet  Chln«'*e  troopa  wuet  leave 

a. 

it  within  24  hours.  The  Chinese  refused  this  Japanese 

b. 

ultimatum  and  on  25  Februpry  1^33  hostilities  began. 

AA-44.  On  Vay  31st,  1^33,  the  Tengku  Truce  v/as 

signed  between  General  Ho  of  the  Kuomlntang  end  OK/J^A 

of  the  Kwentung  Army.  This  established  a  demilitarized 

zone  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Hopei  and,  under  its 

terns,  the  Chinese  withdrew  south  and  west  of  this 

a.  I 

zone.  I 
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VII.  Japan's  /,ttitude  Towards  end  'yithdrawal 
from  the  LeeFue  of  Hations. 

/J.-45.  Throughout  the  Hanchuricn  Incident 
the  League  of  Nations  hid  repeatedly  objected  to  Je]|ian- 
ese  activities  in  Manchuria.  For  instance,  on  24  Febru¬ 
ary  1933 1  the  League  condemned  Japanese  actions  in 
a. 

'Manchuria.  On  25  February  it  defined  the  principles, 

conditions  and  considerations  applicable  to  the  settle- 

b. 

nent  of  the  dispute  and  on  the  seme  day  Rtimson,  then 

Secretary  of  '’•tate,  endorsed  the  League's  findings, 

stating  the  U.  c.  Government general  endorsement  of 

the  principles  recommended,  insofar  as  applicable  under 

c. 

the  treaties  to  which  it  v/cs  a  party. 

;./."43.  a.  Pbc.  192-/.,  T.  2269  b.  Ex.  59,  T.  513 
b.  Ex.  102-/.,  T.  2P69  c.  Ex.  933,'  T.  9383 

AA-44.  a.  Fx.  193,  T.  2272 
;A-45.  a.  Fy.  59,  T.  502 
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AA~46.  Again  on  4  Ilarch  1933  the  T.eague 

i  called  for  the  ce5?sation  of  hostilities  between  Japan 

a . 

3nd  China  and  on  11  ?'arch  the  League  of  Nations 

Pissembly  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  non-recog- 

b. 

lition  of  conquests  in  violation  of  international  law. 
■’uring  this  period  the  defendant  ARAKI  was  ’Var  ?^inister, 
and,  although  these  protests  and  condemnations  by  the 
League  must  have  reached  him,  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  told  that  Japan's  action  in  f^anchuria  was  within 


9  I 


10 


11 


ithe  limitation  of  action  for  self-defense  under  the  non- 

I 

aggression  pact,  and  covered  by  the  League's  reserva¬ 


tion  on  10  December  1931  which  approved  the  right  of 

12  I  C.  ■ 

subjugating  bandit  troops. 

AA-47.  ARAKI  stated  that  Japan  submitted  in 
the  "views  of  the  Japanese  Goversiment"  a  complete  ex- 

I 

If,  jplanation  of  her  actions  in  Manchuria,  in  which  it  was 
17  lexplained  that  th.e  Independence  of  I'anchukuo  had  been 


13 

\A 

15 


11  [brought  about  by  an  Internal  split  of  a  nation  by  her 

a . 

bwn  people. 


IS. 

2(. 

21 

22 

2; 

2- 

21 


AA-48.  Thus  relations  between  the  League  and 
Japan  deteriorated  ur.til,  on  17  ’’•arch  1933 »  a  Special 
Cabinet  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  Japan  should  withdraw  from  the  League. 

AA-46.  a.  Ex.  55,  T.  501,  502  AA-47.  a.  3l6l,  T.  28167 

b.  Ex.  55,  T.  501.  502 

c.  ^x.  3161,  T.  28165 


Cft 

jftRAKI  admitted  in  hi?  interrogation  that  he  attended  j 

^  this  meeting  and  also  the  Privy  Council  meeting  i 

2 

'ollowing  it  and  in  both  cases  agreed  to  the  withdrawal,  . 

3 

athough  IIASAKI  contended  that  ARAKI  was  opposed  to  it. 

4 

md  induced  the  meeting  to  the  decision  that  Japan 

5  C.  - 

should  not  v/ithdraw  from  the  League.  IIASAKI  did  not 

®  i 

^  attend  this  meeting  personally,  but  heard  a  report  of  , 
g  It  from  ARAKI.  In  fact,  a  month  earlier,  at  a  Cabinet 
j,  nee  ting  on  15  February  1933»  ARAKI  and  Foreign  ?'inlster 

10  tfCHIDA  had,  as  soon  as  the  Cabinet  met,  urged  a  reso- 

11  lution  to  withdraw  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

12  j  AA-49.  ARAKI  claimed  that  the  question  of  j 

13  ^he  official  recognition  of  the  state  of  Fanchukuo  was  1 

j 

fa  diplomatic  matter,  in  which  the  army  took  no  step, 
ind  that,  except  for  questions  of  national  defense  and 

jthe  maintenance  of  peace,  he  (ARAKI)  left  everything  to 

17  '  ^  ^ 

:he  care  of  the  Foreign  Minister.  He  also  stated  j 

18  * 

;hat  the  Kwantung  Army  wished  the  new  regime  in  Man-  i 

19  ,  I 

:hukuo  to  base  its  administration  on  the  people's  will  i 

20 

and  that  this  army's  attitude  was  that  of  watching 

21  b.  I 

llanchukuo's  development  but  not  interfering  with  it. 

22 

23  AA-50.  On  27  March  1933,  when  ARAKI  was  | 

■  iLA-48.  a.  Rx.  2?22,  T.  1584  5  AA-49.  a.  Fx.  3l6l,  T.2815C 

2^*  b.  Ry.  3168,  T.  28463  b.  Rx. 3161, T. 2814? 

_  ;  c.  T.  28470 

1  d.  Rx.  3772-A,  T.  37636 


'7ar  ’^lni*rter,  Japan  gave  notice  to  leave  the  League  of 

a. 

Nations . 


AA-51.  ^n  27  November  1937,  while  ARAKI  was 
8  Cabinet  Councillor,  the  Japanet-'e  Government  refused 

I 

an  Invitation  to  attend  the  Brussels  conference  of 
signatories  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty.  This  v/as  Justi¬ 
fied  on  the  ground  that  on  October  6  the  League  of 
Nations  had  declared  Japan's  actions  in  China  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  and  even  gone  to  t! 
length  of  assuring  China  of  its  moral  support.  Thus, 
Jaoan  concidered,  full  and  frank  dl  s CUP <5 ion  wonlH  Vio 


I  Mz2£-  In  keeping  with  this  policy  of  non- 

j  cooperation  with  the  League,  Japan,  on  22  September 

1^38,  refused  the  I.eague's  invitation  to  attend  a 

a. 

session.  x.t  this  time  ARAKI  was  ^^ducation  >'inlster. 
In  this  capacity  he  attended  the  Privy  Council  I'eetlng 
on  2  November  1938,  at  which  it  was  finally  decided  to 
jtermlnat«,  relations  between  the  Jaoanpcp  wmni-ro  on/j 
{League  of 


at  ion 


AA-53.  On  11  April  1933  the  Cabinet,  in  v-hich 
ARAKI  held  the  position  of  Minister,  decided  that 
the  rav;  opium  in  the  custody  of  the  Government  of 

Korea  vas  to  be  temporarily  transferred  to  the  Govern- 

a . 

ment  of  ?’anchukuo. 

AA-54.  The  crenljon  of  the  J'anchurlen  Opium 
.  onopoly  Administrat ion  vas  said  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  and  fr9.1'’f.lly  diminishing  the  number  of 
opium  addicts.  ”or  iinstance,  registration  of  all 
addicts  was  Inaugurated  and  a  system  of  selling  only 
to  those  f.  registered  was  evolved,  growth  of  poppies  was 
controlled  and  illicit  sales  forbidden.  ^’ov/ever,  the 
real  object  of  the  administration  was  the  establishment 
)f  a  centre!  agency  for  narcotic  growth  and  distrlbu- 
:ion,  the  revenue  from  which  was  Immediately  acquired 
)y  the  government.  *  in  effect  it  provided  no  real 

Q 

;'e/tr  let  ions  against  opium  smoking  but  merely  aided 
..n  the  control  and  use  of  narcotics.  By  an  order  of 
he  Manchurian  Government  dated  2?  October  1933,  nar- 

i 

(Otic  factories  were  established  at  Hsinking,  r»ukden, 

cl  *  " 

‘sltslhar,  Kirin  and  Chengteh.  These  factories  pro- 

uced  morphine,  ester,  morphine-ester  and  cocaine, 

:orre  of  which  was  destined  for  export  to  ’^urope  and  the 

1  A.** 53. *  .  387,  T.  4709  c  '  3fi4-  T  A'7'iR 
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U.  A. 


t 


AA-^5.  'Thilat  ARAKI  v/as  '"ducation  Mtnlatar 
2  '  / 

the  Cabinet  of  whlqh  hfl  wa?  i  member  decided  ei)  T^ecem^ 

ber  23,  1938,  that  thp  amount  of  raw  opium  to  be'«up» 

^  !  I  «n  I .  ‘  •  M  ' 

plied  or  transferred  to  the  .fiovernment  OtnereV'Of  For*.  , 

,  mosa,  the  Kwantung  leaeed  territory,  and  the  gov#irti^ 
ment  of  Mahchukuo  and  t|i||'ip?eop»’  poppy  growing 
-  necessary  to  pror^ure  the** required  quantities  of*oplum 

'1  '  '-.'K 

^  should  bo  derld?(‘  .'por  aljter*  consul  cation  by  the^ew^hori- 

a.  f.\'  t  " 

10  ties  concerned’.  in  December  1938  the  Opium  Committee  ^ 

11  decided  that  the  surplus' etock  of  cocaine,  accumulated 

»  •  .•  "i'.  ' 

12  in  Formosa  since  1932,  was  ,  tq  be  used  up  v/lthlxi  tfejpee 

‘■•r.  '/i  ' 

13  years  by  consumption  in  Filrmtea,  by  shipment  to  J’eppn 

;  c-  i.,-’  : 

14  and  other  countries,  and  by  supplying  the  proper'^er 


15  mands  of  ’ftinchukuo  and  Chinal^  •  j| 

,,  •  ‘  ' 

AA-^6.  P.epbrti^  qn '|hese  narcotic  actlyl^ 

17  i  ^  I  }*  * 

ties  were  compiled  by  the  ‘D,fS,  Treasury  Attaches  in 

is!  '‘  sL-l'-i  ' 

ithe  various  distrlctij,  '  the 'following  are  eyamplas^of 

19  i  ^  '■  ,  -  rd^'  *  til*' 

puch  reports  on  the  nareotlej situation  In  Formosa* and 


20  .  '  .  • 

pilna  during  ARAKI’s  tqnuf^  of  office  as  i^ducat ion  *< . 

(minister*  (1)  On  12  and'il4  January  1939*  the 

22  i  >  ’.‘i. ' 


(Treasury  Attache  at  ^^hengnai  ^ forwarded  reports  on  the 

23;  a,' 

2 j  jcaraouflaging  of  Japan's  iiarcqitlzatlon  policy,  (2)|0n 

zsMiS-  384,  T.  473S*iitt26.  a.  Ex. 420,  42?.f!4870, 

®*  5^? ,  381,  T.  4709',,.;.  jj.  -4$7S' 

7^  b.  fer.  381,  T.  - 


■*  -Ttir 
ii 


-rv!  •; 
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27  January  1939 »  the  American  Consul  in  J'^ukdfn  vn*ote  to 
the  Secreter^'  of  State  regarding  the  financial  import¬ 
ance  of  opium  and  the  narcotic  traffic  to  the  Government 

b. 

of  ^'anchukuo.  (3)  On  1  April  1939,  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
attache  at  Shanghai  reported  that  Japanese  opium  ships 
v/ere  traveling  between  Dairen  end  Shanghai  and  estab¬ 
lished  that  two  ships  carrying  Persian  opium  from 

c. 

Dairen  to  Shanghai  were  Japanese.  (4)  On  5  April  1939, 
the  9.  s.  Treasury  at  Shanghai  revealed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  General  Opium  Amelioration  Bureau  for  the  j 

i 

enforcement  of  an  opium  monopoly  under  the  cover  of 

d.  ; 

opium  amelioration  work.  (5)  On  14  April  1939,  the  i 

U.  S.  Ambassador  compiled  an  aide  memo ire  on  the  "Nar- 

e.  , 

CO tic  Drug  Traffic  in  Occupied  Areas 'in  China.  (6) 

On  21  July  1939,  the  U.  S.  Treasury  i.ttache  at  Shanghai 
made  a  report  on  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 

for  medicinal  end  scientific  purposes  being  granted  a 

f. 

monopoly  by  the  Japanese  authorities.  (7)  On  8 
August  1039,  the  n.  S.  Treasury  Attache  at  Shanghai 
reported  on  the  Formosan  cocaine  factory,  revealing  its  j 
production  and  monopolistic  nature.  1 


22 

AA-56.  b.  Px.  385,  T.  4745 

23!  c.  ^x.  ^17,  T.  4866 

d.  T’v.  424,  T.  4878 

e.  Py.  433,  T.  4926 

„  i  f .  Fy.  426,  T.  4894 

'  g.  Dx.  428.  T.  4599 
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- 5^'  AHAKI’s  Attitude  Towards  Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist  Bopublics. 

AA-57.  ARAKI  in  his  affidavit  stated  that, 
although  ho  was  not  in  agrcosiont  with  communism,  ho  had 
never  felt  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  any  positive 
military  action  against  the  U.S.S.B.“'  Nevertheless 
preparation  for  military  action  was  made,  as  car  be  seen 
from  Lieutenant  Colonel  KAKDA's  report,  dated  l£  July 
1932,  to  KAWABE,  Japanese  Military  Attache  in  Moscow,  in 
»hlch  he  stated  that  preparations  for  a  war  against 
hussia  would  bo  comulcted  by  the  middle  of  193A.  He 
stated,  however  that  hostilities  would  not  be  opened  as 
soon  ns  they  were  completed.  A  Pussian  war  was  referred 

to  ns  inevitable  to  consolidate  Manchuria. 

AA-58.  KAWABE,  the  Japanese  Military  Attache 

in  MOSCOW,  on  14  July  1932, 

ho  stated  that,  if  diplomatic  efforts  do  not  avail,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  ready  to  appeal  to  arms  against  the 

U.E.S.n.,  China  and  the  United  States.  He  also  stated  ^ 

that  a  Fusso-Japanose  war  in  the  future  was  unavoidable. 

AA-59.  Ir  November,  1932,  ARAKI  advocated  to 
'  Prince  KONOYE  the  following  national  policy:  1.  The 
I  execution  of  an  emergency  policy  for  increasing  the 

AA-9&.  a.  Ex.  701,  T.  7508.)  _ 
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nntlon".l  strength  for  two  ycorsl  2.  They  shouio  con 
sldcr  whether  or  not  to  attack  Soviet  Russia  within  those 
two  years;  3.  They  should  plan  the  perfection  of 
military  preparedness  and  national  defense  within  these 
two  years.""  As  an  alternative  to  3,  APUKI  suggested  a 
peace  conference  of  Japan,  Manchukuo,  China  and  Russia 
and  an  agreement  not  to  spread  comr.unistic  propaganda. 
ARAi.I  said  that  if  neighboring  countries  were  disturbed 
by  Red  Movements,  Japan  must  attack  and  destroy  them. 

A,'.-60.  ARAl.I  denied  both  in  direct  examination 
and  cross-examination  ’  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  non-aggression  pact  with  Russia  ,  but 
stated  that  ho  thought  that  outstanding  differences 
should  be  settled  before  a  pact  was  concluded.  Never¬ 
theless,  he-  v/as  a  member  of  the  GovGrnm.cnt  which,  on 
13  February  1933,  declined  the  U.S.S.E.  proposal  for  a 
non-aggression  pact."'  Moreover  ilARASA  stated  in 
January,  1933,  that  the  Army  was  opposed  to  a  non- 
aggression  treaty  with  Russia  because  they  thought  it 

night  f'.cilitr.tc  comir.ur.ist  propc.gandn, 

AA-£1.  ARAKI  in  his  affidavit  contended  that, 

as  far  as  he  knew,  no  Positive  plan  of  the  res-onslble 

2-  p-  ^  18395' 

d.  Ex.  37 
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nuthoritlos  against  the  Soviet  existed.  On  the  other 

hand  in  DecGirbcr,  1933,  fit  a  Cabinet  meeting,  TA^HASHI, 

v/.ion  AVAKI  says  he  always  respected  very  highly,  is, 

reported  to  have  blamed  the  army  and  navy  for  damaging 

Japan's  foreign  trade  relations,  with  their  propaganda 

about  a  crisis  in  1935  and  193^  and  war  being  imminent 

with  Russia  and  the  United  States.  He  said  there  would 

be  no  crisis  in  1935  ajid  1'’3^ .  Thereupon  ARAKI,  turning 

pale  with  linger,  replied,  "That  is  not  true.  There  will 

be  a  crisis.  The  military  have  no  intention  of  starting 

a  war  today,  but  we  must  make  preparations.  It  cannot 

»  ^  * 
be  said  that  thi^  is  not  a  crisis." 

A;.-62.  TAKEBE  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
prefectural  Governors  in  1933,  ARAKI  made  a  speech  ad- 
mitting  that  Japan  had  brought  about  the  Manchurian 
Incident  and  established  Morchukuo  and  that  her  interest 
wore  clashing  with  the  League  of  Nations.  According  to 
TAKFBE,  ARAKI  also  stated  that  Japan  would  Inevitably 
clash  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  it  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  to  establish  herself  in  the  territories  of 
the  Maritime  Province,  Zabarkalyc  and  Siberia.  A 
nian  "Otsu"  —  preparations  for  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  - 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Chief  of  the  1st  Department  in 
(AA-Cl.  a.  Ex.  lia,  T.  28^3. 

b.  T.  23345. 

c.  rx.  3775-A,  T.  37650. 

_ AA-62. _ a.  Ex.  3371.  T.  31836.) _ 
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Gone rcl  staff  Headquarters,  approved  by  the  Chief  of 

Staff,  and  submitted  for  sanction  by  the  Emneror  in 

b. 

March,  1935,  during  /iRAKI’s  tenure  of  office  as  a 
Supreme  War  Councillor. 

AA-63,  In  August,  194-1,  iJl/iKI  stated  to 
ISHIV/AT/i  that  Japan's  present  ambition  to  dominate-  the 
continent  might  be  said  to  have  germinated  in  the  Siber¬ 
ian  Fy.pcdition  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  had  failed  to  accomplish  their  plans  in  Siberia  in 

o 

1922.  '*  Or  October  5,  1932,  the  Vice-Chief  of  Staff,  • 

KiiSi.KI,  instructed  K/iHABE  to  take  charge  of  the-  strata- 

b. 

gem  for  a  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  i.s  a 
member  of  the  first  KONOYE  and  HIRANUM/*  Cabinets  AR/iKI 
shares  their  responsibility  for  Japanese  actions  in  the 
Changkufcng  and  Nomonhan  incidents. 

X.  iJl/.KI’s  Responsibility  for  Events  in  China 


after  1937. 

AA-64.  On  15  October  1937,  /Jh'vKI  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  Advisory  Council  on  China.  This 

body  was  established  in  October,  1937,  to  advise  on  the 

situ-  tion  in  China.  •  /iRAKI  was  appointed  a  member  al’^ost 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed  and  remained  a  member  until  ho 
v/as  appointed  Minister  of  Education,  once  again  refluming 

b.  Ex.  691,  T.  7^41-2. 

AA-(!-3.  a.  Ex.  667,  T.  7309. 

b.  Fx.  2409,  T.  19469.) 
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his  membership  as  soon  as  he  rosipned  from  that  office. 

Meetings  were  hold  once  a  week  and  attendance  was  com- 

a . 

pulsory. 

/w'.-65.  iJlAKI  stated  that,  in  his  capacity  as 

a  Cabinet  Councillor,  he  did  his  best  to  comply  with  the 
'  a. 

Premier's  request  to  terminate  the  China  Incident  ard, 
in  his  interrogation,  he  alaced  resoonsibility  for  the 
aggression  against  China  on  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
stated,  however,  that  troops  could  be  sent  overseas  only 

with  the  consent  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  War, 

b. 

Navy,  Finance  and  Foreign  Ministers. 

APiAKI  was  a  Cabinet  Councillor  when,  on 

24  December  1937,  the  Cabinet  made  its  decision  regard- 

« 

inp  the  outline  of  measures  for  the  China  Incident.  At 
this  m.ceting  the  decision  was  made  to  establish  an  anti- 
communistic  and  pro-Japanese  regime  in  the  occupied 
parts  of  China,  in  opposition  to  the  Nanking  Regime. 

This  regime  was  to  be  established  as  military  operations 
progressed,  although  negotiations  were  still  being 

^  • 

carried  on  v;ith  Nanking,  hopeless  though  they  might  be. 

AA-67.  Although  ;jlAIvI  was  a  Cabinet  Councillor 

at  the  time,  he  denied  all  knowledge-  of  the  Rape  of  Nan- 

a. 

king.  The  Court  will  remember  the  large  amount  of 

(A., -a.  a.  Ex.  2217,  T.  15883. 

a.  Ex.  3161,  T. 28178. 

b.  Ex.  2216,  T.  15832.  •  .  _ 

a.  Ex.  32(^3;  T.  29817. 

AA^67.  a.  T.  28401.) 


-  •  ; 


testimony  given  about  this  event.  •  v 

;uv-68.  On  16  January  1038,  the  Jananese- 
Governraent  issued  a  statement  in  which  they  declared 
they  would  no  longer  deal  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  but 
henceforth  would  look  forv^ard  to  the  establishment  of  a 

New  .China  Regime,  with  which  they  could  co-operate 

a. 

harmoniously.  ARi’.KI  stated  that  the  Cabinet  advisors 
vicre  opaosed  to  the  wording  of  this  declaration  of  the 
KONOYE  Cabinet  that  Japan  would  have  no  further  .dealings 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  that  although  they  saw  it 

before  it  was  published  and  voiced  their  opinions  on  the 

b . 

wording,  the  statement  was  nevertheless  issued.  In 
view  of  iJ^AKI's  record  as  regards  China  over  a  period  of 
a’lm.ost  eight  years,  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  wording,  if  in  fact  he  ever  really  ex- 
nressed  any,  amounted  to  anything  of  importance, 
i  A/.-69.  On  27  January  1038»  the  program  for 

New  Regime  was 


the  establishment  of  the  Central  Chin 
tentatively  decided  upon  by  the  Japanese  Cabinet.  The 

to  bo  first  at  Shanghai  and 


site  of  the  government  was 

later  at  Nanking.  This  government  was  to  bo  powerfully 

stimulated  by  Japan  and  Japanese  influence  was  to  be 

ts  education  system  was  to  undergo  wholesale 

205-208,  T.  2556-2615; 

.  306-329,  T.  4455-^^04. 

.  972 -A.  T.  9505 


extended 


28408 
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revision. 

IA-70.  On  24  May  1938,  AF.AKI  Joined  the  Cab¬ 
inet  ?.s  Minister  of . Education,  and  during  his  tenure  of 
Cabinet  office,  was,  of  course,  responsible  for  all  acts 
of  the-  Governincnt.  He  himself  admitted  during  interro¬ 
gation  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  according 
to  the  Constitution,  he  could  bo  held  rosoonsl)lc  for  a 
statement  made  by  the  Japanese  Government.  Ho  also 
stated  that,  whilst  he  was  Education  Minister,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Foreign,  Navy  and  War  Ministers  brought 
important  questions  of  policy  before-  the  full  Cabinet 

meeting,  v/hich  normally  met  once  a  v^cck  and  that  policy 

b. 

had  to  be  agreed  by  the  whole  Cabinet.  He  says  that 
he  Joined  this  Cabinet,  although  it  had  previously  re¬ 
jected  his  advice,  because  he  felt  he  should  make  one 

c « 

more  final  effort  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  In  our 
submission.  Joining  the  Cabinet,  as  he  did,  immediately 
after  seven  months  membership  of  the  Cabinet  advisory 
Council  on  China,  he  must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  government  policy  towards  China,  which  he  adopted 
as  his  own  by  entering  the  Cabinet.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  member  of  this  Cabinet  ;i.dvisory  Council  on 

China  from  October,  1937,  to  May,  193®,  and  again,  after 

(;.A-69.  a.  Ex.  463,  T.  5311* 
aT.-TP.  a.  Ex.  2219,  T.  15841. 

“*■  ■  b.  Ex.  2218,  T.  15837. 
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ur.til  August,  194-0,  shows.  In  our  submission,  that  ho  -was 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  China.  The  worst  outrages 
committed  by  the  Japanese  forces  in  China  v/hilst  he  was 
a  member  of  this  Council,  notably  the  Rape  of  Nanking, 
must  have  been  known  to  him.  His  continued  tenure  of 
this  no.  ■‘tion,  and  subsequent  acceptance  of  office  in 
the  governrent  responsible  for  such  a  barbarity,  throws 

light  on  his  probable  attitude  to  similar  events,  whilst 

d. 

his  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  it  throws,  in  our  sub¬ 
mission,  light  on  his  reliability  as  a  witness.  He 
stated,  during  interrogation,  that  the  Cabinet  Advisory 

Council  on  China  met  once  a  week  and  that  attendance  was 

e. 

compulsory. 

/u".-?!.  On  26  October  1938,  Japan  objected 

(though  without  cf-cct)  to  the  shiument  of  Chinese  war 

a. 

supplies  through  Frc-nch  Indo-China. 

An  official  declaration  was  issued  by 
the  Jananese-  Government  on  3  November  1938  stating  that 
Japan  had  practically  achieved  her  end  in  China,  with  the 
National  Government  reduced  to  a  local  regime,  and  the 
main  territory  conquered,  but  would  fight  on  until  it 

was  completely  destroyed.  Japan's  aim  was  stated  to  be 

(AA-70.  d.  T.  28401. 

e.  Ex.  2217,  T.  15833. 
a.  Ex.  616-A,  T.  6802.) 
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Rcw  order  in  Ecist  Asia  and  the  declaration  further 


stated  that  other  cowers  should  realise  Jc.ron's  inten 


tions  and  change  their  attitude  to 
i-KiVKI  was  Education  Minister  at  the  time  of  this  Govern 


uit  ,the  situation 


rcent  statement,  yet  in  his  affidavit  he  contended  that 


he  had  never  dreamed  of 


ggression  against  China. 

|22  Doccm.ber  1938,  Premier  KCNOYE  stated  that  it  was 


iJacnn's  rcnolvc  to  oxtorrainatc  the  Kuomintang  Government 

I 

arid  establish  a  new  order  in  the  Far  East,  and  he 

visualized  the  unification  of  Japan,  China,  and  Manchu- 

c . 

kuo.  When  asked  why  ho  remained  a  member  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  which,  by  statements  such  as  these,  clearly  demon- 


|Stratcd  that  it  was  acting  in  opposition  to  his 

/JlfiKI  maintained  that  he  still  held  hope 
hat  his  ideals  could  be  realized 


rinciplo 


Despite  AR/JCI '  s 


nsistence  that  his  intent  towards  China  was  one  of 


cacc,  he  made  a  statement  to  the  Domci  Press  on  11  July 
938  in  which  he  stated  Japan's  determination  to  finish 

ith  China  and  the  U.S.S.P..  and  that  she  would  carry  the 

c . 

ight  on  for  more  thrji  a  decade. 

•  THE  PI.ESIDEffT:  We  will  adjourn  until  half 
ast  one. 


(Whereupon,  at  1200,  .  recess  was  taken.) 

2.  a.  r.x.  1291,  T.  11695.  d.  T.  28411. 

b.  Ex.  3161,  T.  28179.  c.  Fx.  671-A,  T.  7336. 

c.  Ex.  972-H,  T.  9527. 


f 


>1  Oj  fH  *0  0)  C 
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afternoon"  SESStol 


■  The  Tribunal  met,  pui’suant  to  recess,  at  1330. 

'  MARSHAL  OF  THE  CCDST:  The  International 

'  Military  Tribunal  for  tno  r:ir  East  Is  no?/  res'jmed^ 

THE  PRESIDENT;  Captain  Kraft. 

LANGUAGE  ARBITER  (Captain  Kraft);  If  the 

Tribunal  please,  the  follrwi.ig  language*  correction  is 

1 

submitted;  Exhibit  No.  '/A,'  page  2,  /jbicle  X  (was  not 

'  I 

read  into  court  record),  chaiip.e  '‘Article  No.  X"  to 

'  i 

'^Article  No.  XI."  Insert  Article  No.  X  as  follows; 


,2''Article  No.  X.  In  the  Military  Affairs  Bureau  shall 

13  I  established  the  Military  Administration  Section 

14  and  the  Military  Affairs  Section." 

15  -"HE  PRESIDEOT;  Thank  you,  Captain. 

16  ?tr.  Brown. 

t 

17  I  HR.  BROWN:  XI.  ARAKI's  Relations  with  the 

Western  Pov/ers . 

AA-73.  In  view' of  the  Joint  and  several 
responsibilities  of  all  members  of  the  Cabinet  for  * 

21 

government  policy,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
22 

made,  ARAKI’s  tenure  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  from 
25 

May  1938  to  August  1939  is  very  important  when  one  is 

24 

considering  his  record. 

25 

AA-74.  In  his  capacity  as  Minister  of 
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Sducation  he  attended  the  Privy  Council  meeting  on 
22  November  1938,  where  the  cultural  agreement  to 
anlighten  cultural  relations  between  Japan  and  Germany 
vas  approved.^*  This  agreement  was  not  meant  to  be 
confined  to  Germany  alone,  but  to  embrace  ns  many 
countries  as  possible.  Subsequently,  Japan  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Hungary,  Brazil  and  Slam  as 
well  as  carrying  out  cultural' exchanges  with  Poland, 
Portugal,  Argentina  and  Belgium.^*  On  23  March  1939, 
a  cultural  cooperation  agreement  was  concluded  with 
Italy. These  cultural  agreements  are  said  to  have 
aimed  at  cultural  exchanges  throughout  the  world  and 
the  Foreign  Office  is  said  always  to  have  conferred 
with  the  Ministry  of  Education  as  to  the  conclusion 
and  enforcement  of  such  an  agreement. 

AA-75.  ARITA  stated  that  discussions  on 

I 

Important  affairs,  such  as  the  conclusion  of  a  Tri¬ 
partite  A'lliance,  were  discussed  at  Five  Ministers* 
Conferences,  v/hich  ARAKI,  as  Education  Minister,  could 
not  attend.®*  Yet  ARAKI  himself  stated  that,  when  he 
was  Education  Minister,  the  Premier,  Foreign,  Navy  and 
AA-74. 

a.  Ex.  5^89.  T.  6573 • 

b.  Ex.  3169,  T.  28487. 

c.  Ex.  38,  T.  6577.^^ 

d.  Ex.  3169,  T.  28488. 

_ _ 
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War  Ministers  brought  Important  questions  of  foreign 
policy  before  the  full  cabinet  meeting.^* 

AA-76.  While  ARAKI  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  In  1939,  the  Intensification  of  the  antl- 
C'omintern  Pact  was  decided  upon.®'  TOMITA  testified 
that  ARAKI  opposed  the  conclusion  of  the  Tripartite 
Alliance  both  from  an  Ideological  and  professional 
niillltary  standpoint^*  and  ARITA  stated  that  ARAKI ‘s 
feelings  on  this  point  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  his  being  considered  a  likely  successor 
to  HIRANUIiA.®*  Yet,  on  22  February  1939,  ARAKI 
attended  the  Privy  Council  meeting  v/here  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Hungary  and  Manchuria  In  the  antl- 
Comintern  Pact  was  unanimously  approved. 

AA-77.  On  12  January  194-0,  during  ARAKI 's 
tenure  of  office  as  Cabinet  advisor,  the  Japanese 
Government  Informed  the  Netherlands  Government  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  Japanese-Netherlands  Arbitration 
Treaty.®* 

M-75. 

b.  Ex.  2218,  T.  15837. 

AA-76. 

a.  Ex. 

b.  Ex. 

c .  Ex . 

d .  Ex. 

AA-77. 

a.  Ex.  1308,  T.  11769. 


500,  T.  6094. 
3172,  T.  28547. 
3169,  T.- 28488. 
491,  T.  6037. 
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AA-78.  While  ARAKI  stated  that  Japan  desired 

.  £ 

good  relations  v/ith  both  Britain  and  the  United  States 
he  was  a  member  of  the  government  which,  despite 
numerous  protests  and  complaints,  continued  the  policy 
of  trade  discrimination  against,  and  destruction  of, 
British  and  American  interests  in  China,  A  large 
number  of  protests  were  delivered  to  the  Japanese 
Government  in  this  connection, The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment,  hov/ever,  took  no  real  action  as  a  result  of 
these  protests  for,  although  they  reiterated  their 
regard  for  the  rights  of  Third  Powers  *  and  paid  lip 
service  to  the  Open  Door  Policy,  they  never  altered 
their  policy  as  a  result  of  these  complaints,  * 

XII,  ARAKI «s  I’iark  ^  Education  Minister, 
AA-79.  On  24  Kay  1938,  ARAKI  became  Minister 
of  Education  in  the  First  KONOYE  Cabinet,  which 
position  he  held  until  the  fall  of  the  HIRANUMA 
Cabinet  on  30  August  1939.^*  Apprehension  was  felt 
AA-78, 

a.  Ex,  3161,  T,  28180, 

b.  Ex,  974,  T,  9537;  Ex,  975,  T,  9538;  Ex,  976, 

T,  9540;  Ex,  980,  T,  9554;  Ex,  981,  T,  9555; 

Ex,  982,  T,  9556;  Ex,  973,  T,  9531;  Ex,  457, 

T,  5207;  Ex,  983,  T,  9557;  Ex,  984,  T,  9558; 

Ex,  989,  T.  9577;  Ex,  991,  T,  9592:  Ex,  990. 

T,  9590;  Ex.  613A,  T.  673^;  Ex.  992,  T.  9598; 
2x.  985,  T.  9560;  Ex.  995,  T.  9604;  Ex.  1003, 

T.  9616,  9618. 

c.  Ex.  9721,  T.  7512. 

d.  Ex.  987,  T.  9565. 

Mr22* 

a.  Ex;-  103,  T,  686. - 
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in  some  circles  about  his  appointment,  particularly 
since  he  was  a  military  man,  but  r//AIIATSU  testified 
that  AMKI's  attitude  soon  dispelled  these  feelings 
AA-80,  As  far  back  as  1931*  ARAKI,  v/ho  was 
then  V^ar  Minister,  advocated  military  training  and 
military  lectures  as  part  of  the  curriculum  at 
Tokyo  University,  but  at  this  time  the  demand  was 
refused.^'  In  1938 »  when  he  became  Education  Minister, 
military  drill  and  lectures  were  a  part  of  the  school 
curriculum  although  attendance  was  still  optional.^* 

It  was  during  his  tenure  of  this  office  —  in  1939  — 
that  compulsory  military  training  and  lectures  were 
ordered  in  all  universities,^*  and  that  school 
military  training  became  a  separate  course  from  the 


gymnastic  course, 


Lectures,  training  and  propaganda 


were  conducted  by  military  instructors  to  inspire  a 
militaristic  and  ultranatlonalistic  spirit  in  the 

students,®*  whilst  failure  by  professors  to  cooperate 

‘  f 

resulted  in  their  dismissal  or  imprisonment. 

I'illtary  training  was  formulated  after  consultation 

between  the  War  and  Education  M5nistries,  and  the 

Education  Ministry  was  to  a  very  great  extent  ruled 

iU-79.  AA-80. 

b.  Ex.  2378,  T.  18542.  c.  T.  943. 

d.  Ex.  2377,  T.  18451. 
iU-80.  e.  T.  743. 

a.  T.  943.  f.  T.  944 

2328.  L.  18540,  _ _ _ — — ^ — 


-  - 1 
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by  the  War  Ministry.^*  ARAKI  admitted  he  changed  the 
system  of  training  In  schools,  but  maintained  it  was 

h 

for  the  promotion  of  lofty  ideals  amongst  the  students. 
This  admission  in  itself  conflicts  with  the  stout 
contention  by  the  defense  witness  IWAMATSU  that  ARAKI 
took  no  new  measures  concerning  military  education  on 
his  own  initiative.^*  ARAKI  testified  that  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  lethal  weapons  for  this  training  was  made  at 
the  ""quest  of  the  students  and  school  authorities 
and  not  by  order  of  the  Education  Ministry.^*  On  the 
other  hand,  OUCHI  stated  that  the  use  of  such  weapons 
was  made  compulsory  in  1939. 

AA-81.  UVAIIATSU  stated  that  youth  schools 
were  founded  in  1935  for  the  enlightenment  and 
training  of  youth,  and  that,  although  attendance 
v/as  made  compulsory  in  1939,  even  then  no  punitive 

ft 

'  measures  were  taken  for  non-attendance.  *  ARAKI  stated 

! 

that  in  Januarjr  1938,  before  his  appointment  as 

Education  Minister,  compulsory  education  in  youth 

I 

i  schools  had  been  decided  on  at  a  Cabinet  meeting.  The 
I  subject  was  deliberated  on  and  accordingly,  in  July  of 
.  the  same  year,  it  was  decided  that  an  Imperial  Ordinance 


AA-80. 

.  g.  T.  965. 


h.  Ey.  3161,  T.  28211. 

I.  T.  18548. 

J.  Ex.  3161,  T.  28212. 

k.  T.  964.  - 


AA-81. 

a.  T.  18554. 
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,  In  April  1939 
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peo.cr  in  the  Orient,  depicted  the  League  of  Nations 
as  not  understanding  her  intentions,  and  acclaimed 
the  Manchurian  Incident  as  a  revelation  from  heaven. 
He  called  for  increased  efforts  in  the  field  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  manpower,  extolling  the  glory  of  Japan. 

AA-83.  On  23  March  1932,  AHAKI  made  a 
speech  at  the  6lst  Diet  Session  concerning  the 
Hpnehurian  Incident  and  justifying  Japan's  action 
in  the  first  Shanghai  Incident,^* 

AA-84.  ARAKI,  in  an  article  "Japan's 
Mission  in  the  Showa  Hra  1933?"  stated  that  Japan 
did  nc^  want  such  an  ambiguous  area  as  Mongolia  next 
to  her  sphere  of  influence.  Mongolia  should  be  given 
independence  and  it  would  be  outrageous  to  leave  her 
to  bo  preyed  upon  by  other  countries.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  Japanese  would  cru^h 
any  country  that  turned  against  the  Imperial  '7ay.^* 

In  a  book  by  ARAKI,  "Address  to  All  Japanese  People" 
dated  21  February  1933 j  he  stated,  in  connection  v;ith 
Manchuria,  th^t  Japan  must  let  Europe  and  America 
understand  the  existence  of  a  spirit  which  would 
AA-82. 

b.  Ex.  148A,'*T.  1176,  31^5. 

AA-83. 

a.  Ex.  3167,  T.  28436. 

AA-84. 

a.  Ev.  7.60iU-T.  7828. _ _  _  - 

b.  Ex.  3164A,.T.  28364. 
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cause  Japoji  to  push  ahead,  brushing  everything 
aside.  If  obstacles  were  laid  In  her  way.  He  also 
said  that  Japan  v/ould  no  longer  tolerate  the  high ' 
handedness  of  v/blte  races  and  that  It  v/as  her  duty 
to  resolutely  oppose  the  action  of  any  power  If  It 
was  against  Japan's  policy.^’  He  added  that  any  who 
opposed  the  Imperial  Way  should  be  given  an  Injection 
with  the  bullet  and  the  bayonet,^* 

AA-85.  At  a  meeting  of  profectural 
governors  In  1933  ARAKI  made  a  speech  In  which  he 
stated  that  Japan  would  Inevitably  clash  with  the 
U.S.S.R,  and  that  she  should  establish  herself  In 
the  territories  of  the  Maritime  Province,  Siberia  and 
Labarkalye.^* 

AA-86,  It  Is  true  that.  In  the  summer  of 
1934,  ARAKI  made  a  speech  to  a  group  of  foreigners  at 
Karulsawa,  In  which  he  expressed  his. belief  In  world 
peace  through  discussions  between  U.S.A.,  Britain 
and  Japan,^*^but,  In  a  statement  to  the  Japanese 
press,  printed  In  the  "Japan  Advertiser"  In  July 
1938,  .ARAKI  stated  that  "Japan's  determination  to 
fight  to  a  finish  with  China  and  the  U.S.S.R,  was 
sufficient  to  carry  It  on  for  more  than  a  decade."^’ 

iAA  r.S  4 .  AA-86  . 

c.  Ex.  3164A,  T.  28368.  a.  Ex.  3l6l,  T. 28182. 

d.  Ex.  •3164A,  T.  28370.  b.  Ex.  671A,  T.  7336. 

AA-8^.  _  - _ 

G.  Ex.  3371,  T.  31836. 
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1  Th  1938,  oh  tho  l5th  Anniversary  of  the  issuance  of 
i  tho  Imperial  Roscrl;»)t,  ARAKI,  ns  Education  Minister, 
made  a  speech  on  the  awakening  of  tho  National 
spirit.  In  this  ho  said  that,  at  this  time,  when 
Canton  and  tho  three  principal  cities  near  Hankow 
had  been  captured  by  tho  Japanese  Army,  they  must 
proceed  on  the  path  of  supporting  tho  Emperor's 
undertaking  of  expanding  tho  Imperial  Way.  This  was 
only  tho  first  ray  of  tho  dav/n  of  a  now  world,  towards 
tho  construction  of  which  they  must  push  forward 
I  slowly  but  steadily.®* 

j  AA-87.  On  March  28,  1939  ARAKI  was 

I 

appointed  President  of  the  General  National  Moblllza- 
I  tlon  Committee.^*  It  is  clearly  inconceivable  that 
such  a  post  should  have  been  confided  at  such  a  time 
to  anyone  v/ho  was  not  heart  and  soul  in  sympathy 
with  and.  an  active  supporter  of,  tho  Japanese  con¬ 
spiracy  for  world  domination. 
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AA-88.  It  is  submitted  that  the  whole  story 
establishes  his  membership  in  each  of  the  conspiracies 
charged  in  Counts  1  to  5  and  is  tharoforo  evidence  of 
his  responsibility  for  tho  specific  matters,  alleged 
in  tho  remaining  counts,  which  arose  out  of  those 

AA-87. 

c.  Ex.  2223A,  T.  15847.  a.  Ex.  103,  T.  686. 


consplraclos .  Particular  attention  is,  ho\7cvor, 
cTrav/n  to  certain  nnragraphs  of  this  summation  in 
connection  v/ith  certain  counts,  as  follows: 

Count  18:  Par.  AA-2  -  AA-15,  incl., 

AA-38,  AA-62,  AA-65,  A/. -70,  AA-7^,  AA-82,  AA-84. 

Count  19:  Par.  AA-55,  AA-56,  AA-59,  /iA-63  - 
A/\-73,  incl.,  AA-75,  .tA-78,  AA-80 -AA-84,  incl.,  AA-86 

Counts  25  and  26:  Par.  AA-57  -  AA-63’,  incl,, 
AA-70,  AA-72,  AA-75,  AA-76,  AA-80,  AA-81,  AA-82,  AA-84 
AA-86,  incl. 

Count  27:  Par.  AA-2  -  AA-56,  incl.,  AA-58, 
Ai\-59,  AA-62  -AA-73,  incl.,  AA-75,  AA-78  -  AA-84,  incl 
AA-86. 

Count  28:  Par.  A/*-5l,  AA-52,  AA-55,  AA-56, 
A.^-58,  AA-59,  AA-63  -  AA-73,  incl.,  A\-75,  AA-78, 

AA-80  -  AA-84,  incl.,  AA-86. 

I  Counts  35  and  36:  Par.  /Jl-57  -  AA-^-,  incl., 

AA-70,  AA-72,  AA-73,  AA-75,  AA-76,  AA-80  -  AA-82, 
incl.,  AA-84  -  AA-86,  incl. 

Counts  45,  46,  47:  Par.  AA-70,  AA-72. 

Counu  51:  Par.  AA-57  -  AA-63,  incl., 

AA-70,  AA-72,  AA-75,  AA-76,  AA-80,  AA-8I,  AA-82, 

•iA-84  -  A-i'l-86,  incl. 

AA-89.  This  summarizes  the  case  against 


now,”  your  Honors,  Judge  Nyi  v'ill  con- 

1  tinuc  for  the  prosecution, 

2  THE  PRESIDENT:  Ju^ge  Nyi. 

3  JUDGE  NYI:  may  it  please  the  Tribunal,  I 
^  shall  present  summation  on  DOHIHARA,  Kenjl, 

^  THE  PRESIDENT:  Yes,  Judge. 

JUDGE  NYI:  DOHIHARA,  Kenjl. 

7 

1,  DOHIHARA  as  a  Forerunner  of  Aggression 

8 

BB-1,  The  role  played  by  DOTIHARA  in  this 
yi 

over-all  conspiracy  is  a  ciost  important  one,  because 
io| 

^^he  was  one  of  the  original  conspirators  and  partici- 
^^iated  in  the  conspiracy  fron  the  very  beginning  to 
j^nhe  end.  In  all  his  adventures  in  China,  beginning 
jjVrlth  the  •“•anchurian  invasion,  evidence  shows  that  he 
ijjnvariably  acted  as  a  forerunner  and  his  bold  undcr- 
lotakings,  though  obviously  unlawful,  were  tine  and. 
i7£|gain  connived  at  or  even  ratified  by  higher  authorl- 

I 

>3tles  as  fait  accorjpli, 

1  , 

I  BB-2,  DOHIHARA’s  'teptlcs  of  creating  Inci- 

^'“^dents  to  pave  the  v/ay  for  further  intrigues  and  aggres- 
21 

slon  became  so  v/ell-known  in  China  that  his  presence 

22 

in  any  locality  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  precursor 

23 

of  trouble  and.  a  sign  of  impending  invasion.  Such 

24 

apprehension  of  the  Chinese  people  about  DOHIHARA  can 
23 

be  seen  fron  the  reports  of  his  own  Special  Service 
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1  Organ  to  the  War  Ministry  in  1934  in  the  following 

I 

!  words:  '*In  South  China,  to  hear  the  names  of  i>iaJor 

General  DOHIHARA  and  ITaGaICI  is  something  like  'mention 

a. 

a  tiger  and  the  people  turn  pale,"' 

II.  DOHIHARA 's  Activities  **rior  to  the  man- 
churian  Incident. 

BB-3,  Prior  to  the-  idukden  Incident,  DOHIHARA 

a. 

already  had  spent  eighteen  years  in  China,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation  there  had  won  the  rccog- 

i 

I  nltion  of  his  superiors.  He  was  particularly  famil¬ 
iar  v;lth  the  situation  in  manchuria,  where  he  had 

!  served  as  aide  to  WiTSUI,  Nanao,  Japanese  adviser  to 

i  c. 

1.  the  Chinese  Governor,  ^-iarshal  Chang  Tso-Lin,  who  v;as 

{'murdered  by  a  clique  of  officers  in  the  Kwantung  Army 

d. 

in  1923. 


16 

17 


BB-4,  DOHIHARA  became  intimately  acquainted 

a. 

with  Dr,  OKAV/A,  Shumel,  \7ho  fervently  advocated  the 


i: 
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incorporation  of  manchuria  into  the  Japanese  Empire 

b 

in  order  to  make  Japan  economically  self-sufficient 

and  capable  of  v'aging  a  protracted  war  with  the 

c. 

United  States,  For  r.ore  than  two  ye?.rs  prior  to  the 

iBrJ.  a.  Ex.  3177-A,  T.  28,6l8-9,  28,657 
^3-3.  a.  Ex.  2190-A,  T.  15,723  b,  T.  19,995 

c.  Ex.  2190-A,  T.  15,722  d.  Ex.  175,  T.  1817-8 

BB-4.  a.  Ex.  2177-A,  T.  15,565 

b.  Ex.  2177-A,  T.  15,566 

c.  Ex.  2177-A,  T.  15,578  • 


23 


I 
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Manchurian  Incident ,  0KA\yA  had  been  agitating  for 

d* 

positive  action  in  collaboration  with  the  Arny f 
gathering  authorities  versed  in  the  situation  in 

Manchuria,  ii.ongolia  and  other  parts  of  China  to  push 

e, 

forward  his  program.  DOHrHARA,  being  an  Army  man 
and  expert  on  China,  bocatie  one  of  the  very  inner . 
circle.  Other  uembers  of  the  Army  v?ho  were  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  OiCAWA  included  the  accused  IIAGAKI 
and  KOISO.  *  Although  DOHIHARA  had  been  kept  busy  at 
his  outpost  in  China,  he  was  in  the  meantime  involved, 
according  to  OKAWA's  testimony  in  the  Tokyo  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  the  drafting  of  a  plan  to  set  up  a  Cabin¬ 
et  c  mtering  around  the  Amy  with  a  more  positive 
policy  toward  Manchuria. 

BB-5,  In  August  1931 »  v;hcn  the  tension 
began  to  mount  in  i^anchuria,  DOHIHARA  v/as  appointed 
the  Chief  of  the  Special  Service  Organ  of  the  Kwan- 

tung  Army  at  Mukden  and  arrived  at  iuukden  on  l8 

a » 

August  1931.  Ostensibly,  he  \7ent  there  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  case  of  Captain  NAXAi.URA  and  to  negotiate 
with  the  Chinese  authorities  on  the  natter,  but 
his  real  mission  v/as,  as  disclosed  in  his  interro- 

PR-A.  d.  Ex.  2177-A,  T,  15,573-5 

e.  Ex.  2178-B,  T.  15,595 

f.  Ex.  2177-A,  T.  15,565 

g.  Ex.  2177-A,  T.  15,587 

BB-5.  a.  Ex.  2190-A,  T.  15,713-4- _ 


gatlon,  to  investigate  ann  deternine  line 
the  Chinese  forces,  their  training,  their  conuunloa- 
condition  of  the  civilian  population. 

he  had  nade  an 


tloc  and  the 

Before  he  finally  arrived  at  kukden, 

extensive  trip  through  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Peking  and 

c  • 

Tientsin,  \7hlch  was  entirely  unnecessary  for  the 
Investigation  of  the  NAKAMURA  Case. 

BB-6.  While  every  effort  v.-as  being  uade  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  neet  the  wishes 
of  the  Jj^panese  and  an  anlcable  solution  of  the  NaKA- 
tiURA  Case  was  believed  to  be  near  by  the  ''apanese 

niithnrities  and  Dress  c;en  In  Mukden,  It  was 
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a 


Kv.’antung  Aray,  v;if.i  the  NAKAiiURA  Case  as  a  pretext, 

,  v/cre  schcnlng  to  start  lullitary  actions  in  xuanchurla. 
DOHIHARA  v:as  suni-ioned  to  Tolcyo  to  report.  Ignoring 
the  sincere  wish  of  General  Chang  Hsieh-Liang  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  which  had  been  made  clear  to  the 
Japanese  Government  by  two  of  his  emissaries,  SHIRA- 
YAi^lA  and  Tang  Er-Ho,  DOHIKARA  was  quoted  by  the 
press  as  the  advocate  of  solving  all  pending  issues 
in  kanchuria  by  force,  if  necessary,  and  as  soon  as 
possible.^*  Upon  DOHIHARit's  report,  TATEKaWA  of  the 
General  Staff,  who  had  always  maintained  that  iian- 
churia  should  be  placed  under  Japanese  control,  was 
sent  to  lauWon,  and  DOHIHARA  iix-.odlately  followed. 

On  the  day  TATE/wAV^'A  made  his  appearance  in  kukden 
dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  the  Incident  broke  but, 

III,  DOHIHARA' s  Part  in  the  mukden  Incident, 
BB-3,  Although  DOHIHARA  himself  was  not  in 
mukden  on  the  night  of  l3  September  1931  when  the 
iaukden  Incident  broke  out,  the  office  of  DOHIHARA' s 
Special  Service  Organ  v.'as,  nevertheless,  the  center 
of  invasion  operations.  This  organ  served  as  the 
in-Uspensable  link  in  the  chain  of  cor.imunications 

BB-7.  a.  T.  1324,  33,590 

b.  Ex.  57,  PP.  64-6 

c.  T,  2002 


d.  Ex.  2190,  T.  15714,  15725-6 

e.  T.  3022-3 
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between  the  outposts  and  the  Headquarters  of  the 

Av.antung  Arny,  It  had  the  exclusive  possession  of  a 

special  code  by  which  connunication  to  the  Coraiiander- 

a 

in-Chief  was  to  be  nade.  It  was  on  the  prenlses  of 

this  organ  that  ITAGAKI  approved  the  plan  of  SHIiJ^iaOTO 

and  HIRATA  for  attacking  the  Chinese  and  reported  the 

b 

i  sane  to  HONJO,  v/ho  was  then  at  Port  Arthur.  i-ORI- 
i  SHIi;A's  testiuony  during  cross- exanlnation  that  he 

c 

thought  DOHIHARA  had  no  connection  with  the  Incident 
I  nerely  dispels  the  assumption  that  as  one  of  the 
■  original  schemers  DOHIHARA  would  very  likely  have 
I  taken  part  personally  in  the  activities  of  September 
l3,  but  evidence  of  subseauent  events  clearly  shows 
the  significance  of  his  role, 

BB-9.  On  the  morning  of  19  September  1931* 

the  population  of  i-iukden  woke  to  find  their  city  in 

I  ^ 

I  the  hands  of  Japanese  troops.  The  Kwantung  Army 

Head puar ter s  moved  into  occupied  uukden  on  the  same 
b 

morning.  Following  his  return  from  Tokyo,  DOHIHARA 

was  appointed  on  21  September  1931  li^ayor  of  Mukden 

assisted  by  an  Lnergency  Conr.ilttee  v/ith  a  majority 

c 

of  Japanese  rienbers.  All  the  important  positions  in 


gfirS. 

30353 

b.  T.  35355 

c.  Ex.  245,  T.  3103 


BB-9. 

a.  Ex.  57,  P.  67 

b.  T.  30265 

c.  Eoc,  57,  P»  88 
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his  t.^.oinistration,  including  the  General  Affairs 
Section,  the  Police  Affairs  Section,  the  Financial 
Affairs  Section,  the  Sanitary  Affairs  Section,  and  ^ 
the  Public  Works  Section  were  occupied  by  Japanese. 

BB-10.  The  assuuption  of  mayoralty  by 
DOHIHARA  was  significant,  because  for  the  first  tirie 
an  officer  in  active  service  in  the  Japanese  Arny 
took  over  the  administration  of  a  city  in  China,  whose 
territorial  and  administrative  integrity  Japan  had 
pledged  to  respect  by  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  vmat- 
ever  name  might  have  been  used  at  that  tine  to 
characterize  this  aduinistration,  kilNAMI,  the  then 
War  minister,  frankly  admitted  that  the  Cabinet  deci¬ 
sion  of  21  Septenber  1931  prohibiting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  military  administration  at  kukdc-n  was  not 

a 

carried  out  for  a  nonth  or  two. 

BB-11.  It  was  contended  that  DOHIHARA  as 

iiayor  of  kukden  did  not  interforc  with  internal 

political  affairs,  but  was  merely  charged  v;lth  the 

duty  of  restoring  peace  and  order.  The  evidence 

shov.’s,  however,  that  his  activities  far  exceeded 

that  Unit.  Imnediately  after  his  return  to  ku/cden, 

while  occupying  the  post  of  isiayor  of  that  city ,  he 

BB-9.  d.  Ex.  3^79-B,  T.  33603 
BBzia  a.  T.  l^g 

BB-11  a.  T.  20068  _ _ 
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acted,  concurrently  as  the  spokesnan  for  General  HONJO, 

Conr.jandeT-ln-Chlef  of  the  Mvantung  Arny,  and  through 

hln  connection  between  hrny  Headquarters  and  the  out- 

b 

side  world  was  to  be  established. 

BB-12,  In  the  latter  part  of  Eeptenber  1931 > 
v'hen  the  Self-Governnent  Guidance  Board  v/as  set  up 
in  Mukden  to  foster  the  so-called  Independence  nove- 
i  nent,  DOHIHARA  v/as  in  charge  of  the  Special  Service 

t 

or  Espionage  Division  and  supplied  Quch  of  the  infor- 

natlon  about  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  to  IThGaKI, 

the  uan  who  was  to  approve  all  the  policies  and 

a 

activities  of  the  Board,  . According  to  the  report  of 
Consul-General  HaYASHI  at  fiukden  to  Foreign  Minister 
SHID&IARA  on  October  28,  every  effort  v/as  being  r.ade 
toward,  the  realization  of  local  autonoLiy  sponsored 
by  the  Japanese  Arny,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Guid¬ 
ance  Coui  ittees  of  the  various  prefectures  v-ere  ac¬ 
tually  occupied  by  Japanese,  Instructions  were  given 
to  garrison  coLU.anders  and  provost  narshals  of  various 

areas  to  support  the  policy  and  not  to  reveal  it  out- 

b 

wardly,  the  report  continued, 

BB-13,  DOHIHARA  v/as  also  active  on  the 

Local  Peace  Preservation  Conr.ittee  and  exercised  a 

BB-11.  b.  T,  3212 
BBTi?.  a.  T.  2793-4 

b.  Ex.  3479-1,  T.  ^3620-9  _ 
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great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  Chinese  officials  left 
a 

behind  there.  On  September  28,  HAYASHI  reported  to 

SHI'DEHARA  that  according  to  DOHHARA  the  Local  Peace 

.Preservation  Connittec  should  be  led  and  gradually 

b 

made  into  the  central  organ  of  adnlnist ration.  On 

October  6,  HaYASHI  reported  that  DCXilHARA  stopped  the 

attempt  of  YOSHII,  Kiyoharu,  and  others  to  establish 

a  new  political  reglue  other  than  the  Local  Peace 

Preservation  Conuittee  supported  by  the  Arny,  and 

c 

DOHIHaRA  advised  YOSHII  to  resign  voluntarily. 

Pressure  v/as  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Local  Peace 

Preservation  Coruuittee  to  declare  on  November  8  that 

it  would  sever  relations  v/ith  the  old  regime  of 

General  Chang  Hsueh-Llang  and  v/lth  the  National 

d 

Government  of  China,  Thus,  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  emergence  of  a  puppet  to  make  this  independence 
movement  perfect, 

IV,  DOHIHARA ’s  Plot  of  Abducting  Pu-Yi, 
BB-14,  DOHIHARii  was  not  content  to  stop 
midv/ay,  so  he  headed  and  executed  the  plot  to  remove 
the  ex-Emperor  Pu-Yl  from  Tientsin  to  Manchuria.  He 
admitted  in  his  interrogation  that  in  October  1931 
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a.  T,  3962-3 

b.  Ex.  34-79-C,  T.  336o?-6 

c.  Ex.  34-79-E,  T.  33610 

d.  Ex.  3479- J,  T.  33623 
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vras  sent  to  Tientsin  to  contact  Pu-Yl  by  order  of 

HOKJO,  while  the  details  of  the  neetlng  were  arranged 
a 

by  ITAG/OCI,  On  October  26,  DOHIiiARA  secretly  left 

tiuledc-n  for  Tientsin  via  Dairen  with  a  political  free 

lancer  Cronin)  naned  Ol'ANI,  Takeshi,  and  expected  to 

execute,  upon  arrival  there,  the  plan  to  kidnap  the 

b 

ex-Loperor  to  Tangku  and  fron  there  to  Yinkov/, 

BB-15.  Despite  the  fact  that  his  arrival  at 
Tientsin  was  kept  secret,  the  nature  of  his  mission 
became  widely  known  in  other  parts  of  China.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  Consul-General  mlURA  at  Shanghai 
to  Foreign  x^inlster  SHIDEHARA  on  2  November  1931, 

DOH IMARA  in  Tientsin  was  planning  to  take  Pu-Yl  to 

i*ukden,  but  the  latter  refused  and  was  being  threaten- 
a 

ed.  Pu-Yi  testified  that  he  was  during  that  time 

annoyed  by  a  series  of  threats  and  terroristic  acts 

behind  which,  as  he  later  ascertained,  DOH IMARA  was 

b 

the  man  pulling  the  strings.  Goette  also  testified 
that  DOH IMARA  was  in  North  China  at  the  time  when  a 

fruit  basket  containing  a  bomb  was  sent  to  the  home 

c. 

of  Pu-Yl  in  the  Japanese  concession  at  Tientsin. 

BB-16.  DOH IMARA  had  been  previously  told  by 

3B-14.  a.  Ex.  2190-A,  T.  15726 

b.  Ex.  3479-H,  T.  33618 

BB-1*?.  a.  Ex.  288,  T.  436I-3 

b.  T.  3954,  4124 

c.  T.  3729-30  _ 
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his  Government,  through  KOWASHIjuA,  Consul-General  at 
Tientsin,  that  the  creation  of  an  independent  state 
in  i^lanchuria  at  this  time  would  raise  the  question  of 
its  being  contrary  to  Section  1,  Article  1  of  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty  and  that  since  the  whole  population 

i 

of  *“arMiurla  consisted  of  Chinese  nationals,  the 
restoration  of  the.  ex-Emperor  would  be  unpopular  in 
iiianchuria  and  would  make  it  Impossible  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reach  a*?  understanding  with  China  in  the 
a 

future*  .Nevertheless,  DCHIHARA  insisted  upon  cari^,'- 

Ing  out  ♦'he  plan  and  told  KWASHIiuA  on  November  3 

that  it  v;ould  be  possible  to  pretend  that  Japan  had 

nothing  to  do  with  it  by  landing  the  ex-Emperor  at 

b 

Yinlcow  (in  lianchurla)*  On  the  same  day,  DOHIHARA 
pointed  out  to  the  staff  of  the  consulate  that  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Lanchuria  was  brought  about  solely 
by  the  activities  of  the  Chinese  mllltar/  authorities 
there,  and  that  in  case  the  enthronement  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  became  indispensable  in  order  to  save  the  situa¬ 
tion,  if  would  be  outrageous  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 

c 

ment  to  take  action  to  prevent  it*  He  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  in  case  of  ii.terference  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Kwantung  Army  might  separate  from  the 

B3-16,  a.  Ex.  286,.!.  4356-8 

b.  Ex.  239,  T.  4364  '  . 

c.  Ex,  290.  T.  4367 _ 
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Government  and  accidents  graver  than  assassination 

d. 

might  occur  i'.  Japan, 

BB-17,  To  accelerate  his  plan  DCHIHAI^  had 

an  interview  with  Pu-Yl  and  insisted  upon  the  latter's 

return  to  ^nchuria  by  all  means  before  November  l6. 

In  the  meantime,  DOHDIARA  was  again  reported  to  have 

b 

threatened  Pu-Yi  in  various  ways.  He  even  associated 
himself  with  various  factions  and  subversive  organiza¬ 
tions  to  cause  a  riot  to  occur  on  November  8,  and 

caroled  out  the  ex-Em?eror's  passage  to  i<ianchuria 

c 

amid  confusion  following  the  riot.  Consul  ARAKAWA 

reported  on  November  13  that  DOHEIARA  headed  the  plot 

for  the  escape  of  the  ox- Emperor  from  Tientsin  under 
^  • 

armed  guard.  Pu-Yi  was  at  first  placed  under  the 

"protective  custody"  of  the  Japanese  Army  at  Yinkow, 

e  • 

but  was  later  taken  to  Port  Arthur. 


BB-16.  d.  Ex.  290,  T.  4367-9 
BB-17.  a.  Ex.  291,  T.  4373  , 

b.  Ex.  292,  T.  4375-6 

c.  Ex.  300,  T.  4395-6 

e!  Ex!  It?',  tI  ^3^7-8!  UC.  298,  1.  4390; 
Ex.  302,  T.  4400  _ 
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^  BB-18.  The  desperateness  of  DOKIHARA’s 

actions  in  carrying  out  this  plot  was  summarized  by 
the  report  of  Consul-General  KUWASirrA  in  the 
following  wording;  ' 

"...  The  object  of  DOHIHARA 's  arrival  in 
Tientsin,  in  which  he  embodied  th^  intentions  of  the 
Kwantung  Army,  was  in  the  speedy  enticement  of  the 
former  Emperor  Hsuan  Tung  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
promise  for  the  establishment  of  the  independent' 
state  of  Manchukuo,  and  thereby  to  undermine  and 
crush  the  influence  of  Chang. Hsueh-Llang.  For  this 
matter  he  repelled  all  intervention  and  remonstrance; 
and  at  times,  knowing  that  it  was  against  the 
national  policy,  he  would  resort  to  all  sorts  of. 
plots  under  the  secret  support  of  influential 
i politicians,  with  determination  that  it  was  unavoid¬ 
able  for  him  to  take  free  activities  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Kwantung  Army.  And  without  regard  to 
means,  he  finally  caused  a  riot  to  occur  on  the  8th, 
but  when  he  saw  that  it  ended  in  a  failure  due  to 
miscarriage  of  the  plan,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  riot  throughout  the  city  and  carried  out  resolutely 
the  Emperor’s  passage  to  Manchuria.  His  desperate 
2j  actions  are  beyond  our  imagination.  .  ,  The  riot  has 
burned  into  a  clash  between  Japan  and  China  and  tha 
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trouble  started  by  DOIIIHARA  has  not  only  caused 
difficulties  and  complications  for  the  Japanese 
residents  but  has  thrown  Tientsin  into  disorder  and 
confusion.  It  has  extremely  hurt  the  prestige  of  the  . 
Empire  and  has  created  an  unfavorable  international 
situation.  It  can  be  imagined  that  the  reactionary 
element  especially,  in  following  his  orders,  committed 
unpardonable  acts  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  it  has 

I 

drawn  the  suspicion  of  both  the  Japanese  people  and 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  have  fully  talked 
with  him  several  times  not  to  commit  such  rash  actions, 
but  it  appears  he  is  continuing  plans  to  overthrow 
Chang  and  there  is  apprehension  that  he  may  start  • 
another  Incident  in  the  Peklng-Tlentsin  area  in  the 
near  future."®* 

BB-19,  Particular  attention  is  invited 
to  the  fact  that  in  carrying  out  this  plot,  DOHIHARA 
not  only  repelled  all  advice  or  intervention  by  the 
consular  authorities  in  Tientsin,  but  also  ignored 
the  instructions  of  his  superiors.  On  November  12, 
HONJO  told  Consul-General  HAYASHI  that  not  only  had 
he  heard  nothing  v/hatsoever  regarding  Pu-Yi's  coming 
to  Ilanchuria,  but  that  he  even  had  ITAGAKI  notify 
Tientsin  several  days  before  not  to  hurry  about 


Bf^ie. 

-‘“  a.  Ex.  300,  T.  4394-97. 


ITAGAKI  also  admitted  in  cross-examination 


b. 


that  he  was  so  ordered  to  send  the  telegram.  *  Bi 
nothing  was  shown  why  the  order  was  not  obeyed. 
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- BB-26.  DOHIHAKA'  stated  in  his  interrogation 

t;.po  he  was  told  by  ITAGkKI  not  to  bring  back  Pu-Yi 
forcibly.  Nevertheless,  Pu-Yi  was  taken  to  Yinkow 
under  armed  guard,  as  reported  by  Consul  AKAKAWA.  He 
had  practically  taken  up  the  matter  in  his  own  hands  in 
carrying  out  the  plot  resolutely  and  defiantly ,  while 
his  superiors  tacit?, y  approved  it  later.  It  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  discipline  and  demeanor  of  the 
officers  in  the  Kwantung  Army,  who  continued  to  victim¬ 
ize  China  at  later  stages.  Such  was  the  usual  method 
of  handling  things  by  DOHIHARA,  for  he  admitted  in  his 
interrogation  that  it  was  his  motto  that  whatever  the 
order  he  received  he  saw  to  it  that  its  purpose  was 
accomplished.^'  ITAGAKI  knew  him  well  enough  to  give 
him  a  previous  warning.  Even  that  warning  did  not 
prevent  him  from  taking  such  rash  actions,  as  KUWASHIMA 

characterized  them. 

BB-21.  KlPiVASHIMA  •  s  testimony  for  the  defense 
that  his  reports  about  the  activities  of  DOHIHARA  might 
be  based  on  rumors  is  totally  incredible  for  he  ad¬ 
mitted  in  his  own  affidavit  that  he  had  personally 
sifted  information  from  whatever  source  and  drawn  his 

(BB-20.  a.  Ex.  2190,  T.  15728 

b.  Ex.  294,  T.  4379-80 

c.  Ex.  2190,  T.  15729 

d.  Ex.  300,  T.  4395,  4397) 
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own  conclusions.  When  asked  during  cross-examination 
whether  or  not  the  contents  of  his  various  reports 
correctly  stated  the  activities  of  DOHIHAhA  through 
his  personal  contact  or  the  contact  of  the  consular 
staff  with  DOHIHARA,  he  admitted  that  there  was  no 

reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  and  that  he  had  nothing 

b. 

further  to  ansv;er, 

BB-22.  BOKIHARA  introduced  in  evidence  the 
record  of  his  interview  with  the  Lytton  Commission 
to  show  that  his  trip  to  Tientsin  in  November  1931 

had  nothing  to  do  with  Pu-Yi's  acceptance  or  his  going 

a. 

to  Manchuria.  This  is  contradictory  to  his  own  state¬ 
ment  in  his  interrogation  that  the  specific  purpose 

b  • 

for  sending  him  to  Tientsin  v/as  to  contact  Pu-Yi.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  illegal  consequences  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  for  he  admitted  in  his  interrogation  that  he  knew 
what  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  was  and  knew  that  it  guar¬ 
anteed  the  sovereignty  of  China  when  he  was  sent  to 
contact  Pu-Yi.  Further,  he  knew  when  the  Kwantung 

Army  was  planning  to  set  up  an  independent  state,  it 

c  • 

was  going  to  violate  the  Nine  Power  Treaty.  But  he 

explained  that  at  the  time  Japan  had  made  some 

(BB-21.  a.  Ex.  3179,  T.  28650 
b.  T.  28665-66) 

(BB-22.  a.  Ex.  3180-A,  T.  28669 
b.  Ex.  2190-A,  T.  15726 

_ P.V.  T  - 
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j  proclamation  about  her  attitude  toward  the  Treaty. 

If  there  were  any  such  proclamation  at  that  time,  it 

I 

was  only  the  assurance  given  by  Premier,  INUKAI  to 
Ambassador  Forbes  in  the  latter  part  of  December  1931' 
that  Japan  would  never  impair  Chinese  sovereignty  in 

Manchuria,  but  v/os  presently  protecting  her  nationals 

e. 

in  that  territory.  This  explanation  is,  of  course, 
not  a  valid  one  under  the  circumstances. 

BB-23.  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  shown 
above,  it  is  impossible  to  dispel  the  conclusion  that 
,  DOHIHAIIA  had  deliberately  carried  out  the  plot  of  ab¬ 
ducting  Pu-Yi  in  order  to  perfect  his  Job  of  adding 

I  the  desired  puppet  to  the  scene  of  "Manchurian  Inde- 

I 

; pendence." 
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V.  DOHIHAftA's  Undercover  Activities  in  the 
Tientsin  Incident. 

BB-24.  While  the  movements  of  Pu-Yi  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  DOHIHARA's  presence  in  North  China  were 
being  closely  watched,  the  significance  of  the  riots 
jin  Tientsin  on  November  8  and  26,  engineered  by 
iDOHIHAHA  pursuant  to  the  strategical  plan  of  the  Kwan- 

I 

tung  Avmy,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Consequently, 
they  deserve  separate  mention. 

BB-25*  Previously,  the  presence  of  Chinese 
(BB-22.  d.  Ex.  2190-A,  T.  15730 

_ e.  Ex.  191.  T.  2254^  - - - - - - 
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troops  in  the  southwestern  port  of  the  Liaoning  Prov- 
inr;,  very  close  to  the  foremost  Japanese  outposts, 
had  unused  some  anxiety  among  the  Japanese  military 
authorities.  The  outbreaks  at  Tientsin  immediately 
afforded  the  staff  officers  of  the  Kwantung  Army  a 
pretext  for  suggesting  a  plan  to  dispatch  troops  by 
land  to  reinforce  the  Japanese  Garrison  at  Tientsin 

thereby  enabling  the  advancing  Japanese  force  to  dis- 

a. 

pose  en  route  of  the  Chinese  troops  around  Chinchow. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  DOHXHARA's  machinations  for 
riots  v/ell  fitted  into  the  plan- of  the  Kwantung  Army. 

BB-26.  According  to  the  testimony  of  ITAGAKI, 
the  assignment  given  t o  DOKIHARA  consisted  of  collect-  . 
'ing  information  and  intelligence  in  the  Tientsin- 

Peiping  area  and  ascertaining  the  desire  of  Pu-Yi  to 

a . 

return  to. Manchuria.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  at 
the  time  there  were  tro  ps  of  Chang  Hsueh-Liang  still 
left  north  of  the  Great  Wall  and  it  was  highly  nec¬ 
essary  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  there,  inasmuch 

Es  there  was  a  possibility  that  these  troops  night 

b  • 

withdraw  within  the  Great  Wall.  He  further  explained 

that  there  would  be  the  possibility  or  danger  of  some 

pB-25.  0.  Ex.  57,  pp.  76-6) 

(BB-26.  a.  T.  30379-80 
1  b.  T.  30379) 
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pcnfusion  as  a  result  of  troop  withdrawal# 

BB-27.  All  this  explanatory  account  of 
L»OHIliAhA's  assignment  clearly  indicates  the  relation 
between  the  situation  in  the  Tientsin-Peiping  area  and 
the  presence  of  Chinese  troops  around  Chinchow,  the 
latter  being  a  sting  v/hich  the  Kwantung  Army  was  anxious 
to  remove ,  Hod  there  existed  any  real  danger  in  the 
Tientsin-Peiping  area,  it  would  be  for  the  Japanese 
gorrison  at  Tientsin,  which  v/os  under  a  different  com¬ 
mand,  to  call  for  reinforcements,  and  it  was  no  occasion 
for  the  Kwantung  Army  to  send  a  nan  like  DOHIKARA  to 
ascertain  the  situation  there#  As  Chinchow  is  situated 
between  the  areas  occupied  by  Japanese  troops  and  the 
Tientsin-Peiping  area,  the  disturbances  in  the  latter 
area,  where  there  were  some  Japanese  population,  gave 
the  Kwantung  Army  a  pretext  to  push  towards  the  Great 
Wall  and  thereby  to  remove  the  sting  of  C^J^nese  troops 
around  Chinchow#  DOHIHaRA  was  the  one  who  worked  out 
the  situation  that  served  as  the  signal  call  for  the 
nevoments  of  the  Kwantung  Army# 

BB-28#  a  secret  investigation  of  the  Tientsin 
Incident  made  by  the  Japanese  Consulate-General  at 
Tientsin  revealed  that  DOHIhARA  contacted  and  persuaded 
Chang  Pi,  connected  with  the  Peace  Preservation  Corps, 
(BB-26.  c.  T.  30382) 


4o;6J7 


rnd  Li  Chi-Chun,-  connected  vfith  the  Tsin-Pang  Secret 

'  Society,  and  rogues  in  the  city  and  others  to  bribe  the 

’  Peace  Preservation  Corps,  the  "plain  clothes"  organiza- 

’  tion  and  the  troops.""'  Ho  supplied  them  with  50,000 

■'  taels  os  working  funds  and  provided  Li  with  armaments, 

’  and  the  riot  was  to  start  at  10  p.m,  on  November  8. 

"  When  the  Chinese  Bureau  of  Public  Safety  received  Infor- 

’  motion  about  the  plot,  they  kept  strict  surveillance 

on  the  Peace  Preservation  Corps,  and  the  riot  ended  in 

a  complete  failure,  despite  the  activities  of  the  plain 
10  c. 

jj  clothes  organization. 

BI3-29.  The  story  told  above  of  the  riot  which 

13  occurred  on  November  8  confirms  the  account  given  by 

14  the  Llunicipal  Government  of  Tientsin  to  the  Lytton  Com- 

15  mission."*  Consul-General  KW/iSHIMA  in  his  report  to 

16  SHIDEIiARA  further  stated  that  there  were  unmistakable 
proofs  that  DOHIHARA  had  the  various  factions  afore- 
menticned  participate  in  all  of  the  riots  plotted. 

BB-30.  Goette  testified  that  v/hile  DOHIHARA 
was  in  North  Chino  in  the  early  days  of  November  1931» 
the  fear  among  the  Chinese  officials  that  the  Japanese 
''  operation  might  spread  to  North  China  was  enhanced. 

”  (BB-28.  a.  Ex.  300,  T.  4395  (BB-30.  a.  T.  3729) 

24  b.  Ex.  300,  T.  4395-6 
c.  Ex.  300,  T.  4396), 

25 

(BB-29.  c.  Ex.  57.  p.  76  _ _ _ 
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he  else  gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Tientsin 
v/here  he  and  Captain  Brown,  the  U.S.  Assistant  Naval 

Attache,  saw  bodies  of  dead  Chinese  soldiers  and  police- 

b. 

men  in  the  streets  and  property  damage  from  shelling. 
When  asked  v/ho  were  fighting  the  Chinese  troops  and 
where  they  came  from,  ho  stated  that  in  the  party  es¬ 
corting  him  and  Captain  Brown  were  Chinese  police  and 
army  officials  v/hc  themselves  hod  seen  Chinese  dressed 
in  plain  clothes  emerging  from  the  Japanese  Concession 

of  Tientsin  to  fire  upon  Chinese  police  and  military 

c. 

pests. 

BB-31.  After  Pu-Yi's  departure  from  Tientsin, 

a. 

LOhIHiJi[A  remained  there  until  the  end  of  November. 

b. 

As  feared  by  KUWi»SHIM/.,  he  caused  a  second  riot  to 
occur  on  November  26.  In  the  evening,  a  terrific  ex¬ 
plosion  \ms  heard  immediately  follo\7od  by  firing  of 
cannon,  machine  guns  and  rifles,  while  plain-clothes 

men  emerged  from  the  Japanese  Concession  to  attack  the 

c. 

police  stations  in  the  vicinity.  Using  this  as  a 

pretext,  the  Kwantung  /trmy  sent  troops  across  the  Liao 

Liver  on  November  27  and  bombed  Chinchow,  but  news  of 

the  improved  situation  at  Tientsin  made  the  Japanese 

(BB-30.  b.  T.  3731 
c.  T.  3732) 

(BB-31.  a!  Ex.  3180-A,  p.5 

b.  Ex.  300,  T.  4397 

c.  Ex.  57,  p.  76) 
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abandon  their  plan, 

BB-32.  It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the 
Tientsin  riot  served  a  double  purpose.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  strategy,  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  mili¬ 
tary  movements  to  remove  the  Chinese  troops  around  Chin- 
chew.  Such  a  plot  was  liable  tc  create  disturbances 
which  afforded  a  convenient  escape  for  the  ex-Emperor 
Pu-Yi  tc  Manchuria  and  no  one  con  deny  the  significance 
of  it  from  a  political  point  of  viev/.  For  both  of 
those  purposes  DOHIHARA  has  been  unmistakably  proved 
tc  be  the  man  v/ho  engineered  the  project  and  hod  it 
carried  or/-,, 

BB-33,  As  SHIDEHiiRA  testified  that  he  supplied 

f'o  then  War  Minister  MINAMI  with  copies  of  all  the  con- 
'  a, 

sular  telegrams  including  those  from  KUWASHIMA, 

MINAMI 's  previous  statement  that  DOHIHARA 's  presence 

fn  Tientsin  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  riot 

b 

was  purely  accidental  can  be  given  no  credence,  IT/»GAKI 
also  attempted  to  deny  the  accusation  against  DOHIHiJtA 

that  money  and  arms  were  used  by  DOHIHARA  to  bribe  the 

c. 

Chinese  Peace  Preservation  Corps  at  Tientsin,  But 
ITi.GiiKI,  being  an  acccmplice  in  the  same  project,  the 
(BB-31.  d.  Ex,  57,  PP.  76-77) 

(BB-33.  a.  T.  33596-7 

b,  T.  19909 

c.  T.  30328) 
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prosecution  respectfully  submits  tliat  his  denial  cannot 
in  any  v'cy  affect  the  credibility  of  KUWuSHIM/^ ' s  report 
which  was  based  cn  a  secret  investigation  and  was  sup-  < 
ported  by  "unmistakable  proofs." 

VI.  ' s  activities  in  North  Manchuria. 

BB-34.  While  a  puppet  in  the  person  of  Pu-Yi 
was  being  sought  for  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  the 
rest  of  Manchuria  v/ns  gradually  occupied.  On  ?6  Jan¬ 
uary  1932,  DOHIHiJlA  was  again  sent  out  to  take  over  the 

a. 

office  of  Japanese  Special  Service  at  Harbin,  Al¬ 
though  by  that  time  the  Nonnl  Bridge  operations  had  ! 

been  over  and  Tsitsihar  taken  by  the  Japanese,  General 
L’a  Chan-Shan,  Ccnmandor  of  the  Chinese  troops,  was 

still  hblding  out  with  his  administrative  offices  of 

b. 

the  provincial  government  removed  to  Hailun, 

BB-35.  It  wrs  at  this  point,  as  testified  by 
Pov/ell,  that  DOKIHiiRi*  who  had  been  active  in  Chinese 
political  affairs  in  Manchuria  and  elsewhere  in  China 

a  • 

for  many  years,  entered  the  picture  in  North  Manchuria, 

AS  0  result  of  negotiations  with  DOHIHiJta,  General  Ma 

accepted  the  position  cf  Minister  r.f  War  in  the  puppet 

b , 

government.  The  negotiations  leading  tc  the  development! 

(BB-34.  a.  Ex.  57,  p.  79 

b.  Ex.  57,  PP.  74,75) 

(BB-35.  0.  T.  3231 
b.  T.  3232) 
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v/er6  conducted  from  DOHIKAKA's  office  at  Harbin  and 

General  Ma  was  bribed  with  a  million  dollars  in  gold 

c. 

bars. 

BB-36.  The  witness  had  interviewed  General 
Ma  on  two  occasions  and  further  learned  of  the  details 
of  the  negotiations  from  a  lengthy  circular  telegram  j 
to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek  sent  by  Ma  from  the 
Russian  town  of  Blagovestchensk  in  which  Ma  explained 
how  he  had  taken  advantage  of  this  delay  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  with  DOHIHARA  to  move  his  troops  up  to  the  bor¬ 
der  t  own  of  Algan,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  them 

across  the  river  into  Russian  territory,  from  which 

a. 

they  were  sent-  west  and  returned  to  China.  Despite 
Ma ' s  success  in  saving  the  strength  of  his  troops, 
DOHIHARA  had  also  won  another  distinction  in  solving 
strategic  problems  by  sinister  dealings  and  in  procur- 
l^jig  another  formidable  figure  for  the  forthcoming  new 
government. 

BB-37,  With  the  establishment  of  the  puppet 
state  of  "Manchukuo,"  virtually  placing  the  whole  of 

Manchuria  Cnder  Japanese  control,  DOHIHARA  was  promoted 

a. 

to  Major  General  on  11  April  1932. 

(BB-35.  c.  T.  3232,  3234) 

(BB-36.  a.  T.  3230) 

(BB-37.  a.  Ex.  104,  T.  695) 
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BB-38.  After  18  September  1931,  many  opium 

d  • 

shop'-  were  opened  in  Mukden  by  the  Japanese.  bOhIHABA 

b  • 

was  then  mayor  of  the  city.  On  13  October  1931  Consul- 
General  HAYASHI  at  Mukden  reported  to  Foreign  Minister 
SHILKKARA  that  according  to  reliable  sources  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Administrative  Office  planned  the  monopolization 
of  opium  and  the  issuing  of  lottery  tickets  for  the 

I 

purpose  of  raising  funds.  The  report  also  added  that  j 
the  monopolization  of  opium  and  the  issuing  of  lottery  j 

tickets  were  the  materialization  of  a  part  of  the  plans  j 

c. 

of  the  army* 

BB-39.  Prior  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Opium 
Control  Board  in  1935,  the  Mukden  Special  Service  Or¬ 
gan  headed  by  DOHIHARA  was  in  control  of  opium  traffic 

d  • 

in  southern  Manchuria#  Except  for  a  short  time  when 
another  person  was  in  charge  of  the  Organ,  DOKIHAhA 

remained  the  heed  right  down  to  the  time  when  the  con- 

b. 

trol  was  transferred.  In  an  attempt  to  whitewash 

bOHIHahA,  MIIJAMI  testified  that  DOKIHARA  had  nothing 

c. 

to  do  with  problems  such  as  opium.  When  asked  whether, 
the  Special  Service  Department  had  anything  to  do  with 


24 

23 


(BB-33.  a.  Ex.  377,  T.  4691 

b.  Ex.  57,  P»  88 

c.  Ex.  3740,  T.  37340-1) 
(BB-39.  a.  T.  15856-7 

b.  T.  15857  _ 

- 5."T.  19975) 
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d. 

opium,  he  answered  that  he  did  not  know,  Hov/ever, 
after  further  questioning  he  practically  reversed 
his  former  statements  by  admitting  that  one  of  the 

i 

reasons  for  abolishing  the  Special  Service  Department  j 

I 

might  have  been,  as  ho  put  it,  that  they  were  running 

e. 

the  opium  traffic  for  their  personal  benefit, 

BB-40,  Defense  witness  AIZAWA  also  denied 

that  the  Special  Service  Organ  had  anything  to  do  with 

a . 

opium,  but  he  was  only  a  civilian  employee  and  had 

I 

testified  at  the  very  beginning  that  he  could  not  answer  i 

I 

the  question  as  to  what  the  original  duties  of  the  organ 

v/ere,  and  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  or- 

b, 

ders  of  the  Kwantung  Army  Commander,  Again,  his 
reference  as  to  the  v/ork  of  the  organ  in  relation  to 

the  supervision  and  guidance  of  Japanese  employees  of 

c, 

the  Manchukuo  Government  clearly  indicates  that  the 
activities  of  the  organ  far  exceeded  the  mere  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  and  issuance  of  press  releases j  os 

d, 

stated  in  a  previous  paragraph  of  his  affidavit. 

The  testimony  of  a  former  employee  as  compared  with  the 

positive  evidence  given  by  TaNAKA  and  MINAill  will 

naturally  receive  little  credence,  not  to  speak  of  the 

(BB-39.  d.  T.  19976 
e,  T.  19976) 

(EB-40,  a.  T,  28606 

b.  T,  28604 

c.  T.  28606  _ 

d. '  T,  28604) 
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inconsistancy  in  the  whole  of  his  affidavit. . 

VIII.  tig^UHAhA's  End(  ryor  In  Sotting  uh 
Inner  Mongolia  Autonomy 
BB-41,  Japan  h£  d  completed  the  occupation 

of  Manchuria  in  tho  spring  of  1933 »  when  the  Tangku 

a. 

Truce  was  slgn.sd)  but  she  was  not  satisfied  with  Mon* 
churia  nlone  and  DOlIIKAliA  was  again-  given  aetlVe  duties 
to  pave  tho  way  for  further  nggression. 


9 


BB-42.  Early  in  193 5 »  MliwuII  deemed  it  proper 
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to  enlargts  tho  scope  of  the  Tangku  Truce  rnd  sent 

LOHIHaKA  to  negotioto  with  tho  Chinese  Authorities  in 

a .  * 

Chnhnr  Previneo*  •  Chaha'r  is  a  part  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  Inner  Mongolia.  Besause  JXlhlHAIiA  was  In  charge  ’ 
of  information  in  that  aroc  and  because  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  best  suited  for  negotiating  with  the  Chinese, 

b. 

DOHIHaKA  v/as  givou  tho  assignment. 

BB-43,  In  June  of  the  same  year,  an  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  in  Chang  P’el  district  where  four  Japan¬ 
ese  army  officers  entering  tlu;  district  without  thc- 
required  permits  from  the  Chahar  Provinclcl  Government 
v/erc  taken  to  the  Headquarters  of" the  Chinese  Division 

t 

Commander,  but  they  were  soon  released  with  a  warning 

(BE -41.  a.  T.  2023-4) 

(BB-42.  a.  T.  20755 
b.  T.  20755) 
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thnt  this  should  not  bo  trkon  ns  c  procodcnt * 

BB-44.  After  that,  luiSHlMOTO,  the  Jepaneso 
consul  at  Kolgan,  pretested  to  the  Chinese  authorities  ' 

alleging  that  those  Japanese  officers  had  been  insulted 

»  # 

end  denending  thrt  the  responsibly  officers  be  punished. 
After  General  Ching  had  several  talks  v/ith  HAShlKOTO, 

the  letter  suddenly  announced  tJirt  the  situation  wos 

b. 

grove  and  the  natter  "'ns  referred  to  DOIilHi'iRA;  The 
•  # 

result  of  the  negotiations,  conmonly  knr.v/n  as  the 

"Ching-DohlHAT^  Agrooraent"  was  that:  (a)  the  units  of 

the  ?3th  army  be  withdrawn  from  certain  districts 

north  of  Chong  Pei,  (b)  the  Chinese  thereafter  refrnin 

from  migrating  to  and  settling  in  the  northern  part  of 

Chohar  Province,  (c)  the  Kuomintnng  Party  activities 

be  withdrawn  from  Chnhrr  Province  and  (d)  anti-Japanese 
.  c. 

institutions  and  acts  be  banned.  Thus,  the  demili¬ 
tarized  zone  created  by  the  Tangku  Truce  was  extended 

d . 

to  r  part  of  Chahrr. 

BB-45.  BOliliu’JttA '  s  work  in  Inner  Uongolia  did 

0  • 

not  stop  there.  According  to  the  report  of  October  2, 

193 hy  VkiIu.TS>UKI ,  Secretary  General  of  the  Ja’jonose 

Embassy  in  Peipi^ig,  to  the  accused  HlhOT/x,  the  then 

(BB-43,  a.  T.2311) 

(BD-44.  a.  T.  2312 

b.  T.  2312 

c.  T.  2312 

d.  T.  20756) 


Foreign  Minister,  DOhlH^vit  made  a  trip  a  fev;  days 
before  from  Changkiakow  (Kalgan)  to  Chengteh  and  back 

I 

and  sav/  the  Governor  of  Chahar  Province  and  Prince  Teh 

liis  mission  v/as  to  promote  Inner  Mongolia  Self- 
0  * 

Government*  In  November  1935»  under  an  agreement 
betv.'een  DOHIH/Ji*  end  tho  Hopei-Chohar  Regime,  it  was 
agreed  that  Chahar  would  be  under  the  control  of 
Prince  Teh,  who  had  previously  promised  close  coopera- 

I 

tion  with  tho  accused  IdlNivUI,  the  then  C''mraandor-in- 

b » 

Chief  of  the  Xv;ontung  "Army. 


(BB-45.  a.  Lx.  197,  Coble  No.  2,  T,  2284 
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IX.  DOHIHARA's  Role  in  the  Conspiracy _tQ 


Estrrnee  North  Chine. 

BB-46.  DOHIHARA  and  his  co-consnirators  now 
directed  their  attention  to  North  China,  attemoting 

to  hrve  Hopei  and  Chahar  and  other  parts  of  North 

a. 

China  under  Japanese  domination.  They  indulged  in 
persistent  conspiracy  to  oust  the  political  rower  of 
the  Chinese  National  Government  end  utilized  every 
chance  to  put  up  difficulties  against  the  C  hinese  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  openly  declared  that  the  political 

structure  in  North C hina  did  not  satisfy  the  wishes 

b. 

of  the  Japanese. 

3B-47,  The  purrose  of  creating  the  autono¬ 


mous  regime  in  North  China  was  to  seoarate  the  five 
northern  provinces  from  the  Nanking  Government  and  to 

bring  the  area  into  close  relationship  with  Manchuria 

a. 

under  Japanese  leadership.  In  September  1935? 
DOHIHARA  went  to  Peiping  on  MINAMI's  order  to  exert 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  autonomous  movement  with 
the  intentions  of  the  Kwantung  Army  end  the  Japanese 
Army  in  North  China  in  mind.  Since  then  DOHIHARA  had 


repeatedly  instigated  the  North  China  authorities 


headed  by  General  Sung  Cheh-Yuan  to  form  e  North  China 


(BB-46.  8.  Ex. 

b.  Ix. 


210,  T.  2701 
210,  T.  2702) 


(BB-47.  a.  T.  2026-27 

b.  T.  2028) 
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~M^om6us  Govprl^^^porete^TroW  the"C^trai  uovtJl'M^ 

ment.''*  The  inducements  were  that  Sung  would  be  leader 
of  the  North  China  /utonoraous  Government  and  the 
Jft'rnese  would  extend  every  possible  economic  end 

military  aid,  but  General  Cun?  stood  firm. 

BB-48.  ^'hen  inducements  failed  to  bring  about 

the  desired  result,  DOHIHARA  resorted  to  stronger 
measures.  On  the  political  level  he  demanded: 

(a)  Announcement  of  the  establishment  of  the  N  rth 
j  Chino  Autonomous  Government  by  circular  telegrams; 

I  (b)  v:ithdrowal  of  the  Central  Government's  personnel 
I-  in  charge  of  publicity;  (O  Control  of  nublic  opinion 
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in  Peiping  end  Tientsin  and  ban  on  opposition  to 
autonomy. In  the  economic  field,  he  demanded: 

(a)  construction  of  a  railway  between  Tientsin  and 
Shi-chia-chuan;  (h.'l  Revison  of  Tientsin  customs  tariffs 


in  favor  of  Jaoanese  goods  end  against  European  and 

b. 

/raericen  goods. 

BB-49.  Eurlng  these  negotiations  DOHIHARA 
had  a  duel  role.  He  was  representing  both  the  Kwantung 
jrny  and  the  Japanese  Garrison  in  Tientsin.  Although 
the  Chinese  authorities  hod  refused  the  demands,  they 
were  feeling  very  badly  the  oppression  of  DOHIHAR/.. 


(BB-47.  e.  T.  2314 

d.  T.  2314-5) 
(BB-48.  a.  T.  2315-6 
b.  T.  2316) 


(BB-49.  a.  T.  2443 

b.  T.  2316,  236b) 
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BB-50.  At  this  Juncture  the  Japanese  were 
bringinp  more  pressure  upon  General  Sung'.  In  November 
1935»  motor  cars  sped  down  the  main  streets  of  Peiping 
throv/ing  out  hand  bills  containing  an  alleged  appeal 
for  autonomous  rule  from  the  people  for  the  five 
northern  provinces  of  Sulyan,  Chahar,  Hopei,  Shantung 

and  Honon  with  some  600,000  square  miles  of  territory 

a . 

c.nd  a  population  of  170,000,000. 

BE- 51.  On  19  November  193 DOHIHARA  announced 
that  if  autonomy  for  North  China  was  not  proclaimed, 
he  was  prepared  to  send  five  Japanese  divisions  into 
Hopei  and  sj.x  into  Shantung  and  he  fixed  on  ultimatum 
to  expire  at  noon  the  next  day,  November  20.  Defense 
witness  KU’/’ASHIi’J^,  when  confronted  with  Japanese 
embassy  press  telegrams  from  England  and  China  and 
newspaper  cuttings  from  abroad  which  were  kept  by  his 
East  Asia  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Office,  had  to  admit 
th-  t  these  reports  about  DOHIHARA* s  demands  and  intimi¬ 
dation  concerning  North  China  autonomy  were  seen  by 


his  bureau  and  reported  to  the  Foreign  Minister  HIROTA 

b. 

or  Vice  Minister  SHIGEMITSU.  Upon  further  questioning 
he  admitted  also  that  DOHIHARA* s  ultimatum  to  the  North 


(BB-50. 

(BB-51. 


f.  T.  3750-51) 

a.  Ex.  3232,  T.  29539-40;  Ex.  3232-A 
T.  29542:  T.  29540-1 

b.  T.  29543) 
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Chino  cuthorities  concerning  the  proclamation  of 

autonomous  rule  was  one  of  the  ultimr. turns  to  which 

c . 

he  hfd  referred  in  his  affidavit. 

BB-52.  To  back  up  DOHIHARA's  intimidation, 

Mlh’AMI,  the  Coramender-in-Chief  of  the  Kwantung  Army, 

actually  issued  on  November  12  the  mobilization 

order  to  his  troops  to  be  prepared  by  November  15  for 

e 

advancing  into  North  China;  and  on  November  16  he 
even  mobilized  the  air  force  to  make  nreparations  by 

November  20  for  advancing  towards  the  Feiping-Tientsin 

b. 

area.  Although  MINAKI  had  previously  characterized 

c. 

it  as  completely  false,  ITAGAKI,  the  then  Vice-Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Kwantung  Army  had  to  admit  the  fact 

v/hen  the  mobilization  orders  were  introduced  in 

d. 

evidence. 

,  BB-53.  As  8  result  of  the  efforts  made  by 

DOHIHARA,  two  regimes  in  North  China  came  into  being. 

One  was  the  East  Hopei  Anti -Communist  Autonomous 

Government  with  Ylne  Ju-kene  at  the  head,  which  was 

completely  separated  from  the  Nanking  Government;  the 

other  was  the  Hopei-Chahar  regime  with  Sung  Che-yuan 

cs  leader  which  vns  not  comoletely  seoarated  from  the 

(BB-51.  c.  T.  29439,  T.  29545) 

(BB-52.  c.  lx.  3317-A,  T.  30392. 

b.  Ex.  3318- A,  T.  30394 

c.  T.  19996 

d.  T.  30392-4)  _ _ 
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Kcnking  Government  but  stood  for  collaborrtlon  with 

a . 

Japan. 

The  East  Hopei  Anti-Com.i;unist  Auton¬ 
omous  Government  took  over  22  districts  in  the  de- 

a  • 

railitrrizod  areo  covering  10,000  square  miles,  which 
were  alleged  to  be  within  the  geographical  scope  of 
i  the  assignment  and  duty  of  the  Japanese  troops.  This 

new  puppet  regime  became  the  center  of  dope  and 

c. 

commodity  smuggling. 

BB-55.  DOHIHARA  later  reported  to  MINAMI 
that  the  Hopei-Chahar  Regime  and  the  East  Hopei  Regime, 
though  unsatisfactory,  had  been  established  and  would 
more  or  less  obey  the  demands  of  the  Kwantung  Army  end 

that  the  North  China  Rpc*imc  would  be  established  with 

a . 

the  Hopci-Chahar  Regime  as  its  core.  DOHIHARA  made 
this  renort  to  UINAMI  in  the  presence  of  witness  TANAKA, 
Ryukichi,  who  had  drafted  MINAMI' s  order  to  DOHIHARA. 

MINAHI  admitted  that  he  heard  of  the  formation  of  the 

c . 

Hopei-Chahar  Regime  from  DOHIHARA. 

BB-56.  On  7  March  1936,  DOHIHARA  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieutenant  general  by  the  Japanese  Government 
in  recognition  of  his  services  rendered  to  Japan  in 

I  (BB-53.  e.  T.  2029-31;  ,  (BB-55.  e.  T.  2036 

I  Ex.  211,  T.  2704)  b.  T.  212 

(BB-54.  a.  IX.  210, T.  2703,  c.  T.  199v4-5) 

b.  T.  20666 

‘  c.  T.  3754)  _ 
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Inner  Mongolia  and  North  China. 

X.  D0HIHA'-^A»s  ictlvltles  after  the  Marco 
Polo  Bridge  Incident. 

BE*57.  In  March  1937,  DOHIHARA  became  Com- 

a 

mtnder  of  the  14th  Division  ct  Utsunomiyc  in  Japan. 
After  the  outbrerk  of  hostllitios  at  the  Mrreo  Polo 
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Bridpe  on  7  July  1937,  he  returned  to  China  with  his 
14th  Division  end  nerticipated  in  the  Peiping-Hr.nkow 
I. rive.  *  During  the  camprign  in  December,  1937, 
he  permitted  the  Japanese  gendarmes,  Sub-corps,  under 
the  command  of  a  warrant  officer,  YAMAMOTO,  Hankichi, 
stationed  at  Hsin  Tei  District,  on  the  Peiping-Hankow 

Railway,  to  bayonet  seven  Chinese  civilians  to  death 

c  • 

after  three  days  of  starvation  and  torture. 

BB-58.  He  tried  to  prove,  through  his 
witnesses  YAZAKI,  WATASE,  and  S«;KURikI  that  he  was 


ODDOsed  to  the  war  against  Chino  and  that  he  loved, 

a . 

!  and  was  loved  by  the  Chinese.  But  the  evidence 


I  shows  that  he  was  the  man  who  paved  the  way  for 
i  Japanese  aggression  and  mere  mention  of  his  name  is 

I  D  • 

enough  to  make  the  people  in  Chinn  turn  pale. 


53-59,  His  success  as  a  commander  in  the 
{BB-56.  <!.  Ex.  104,  T.  696)  (BB-58.  c.  T. 28680, 28692 

2o/04. 

(BB-57.  a.  Lx.  2190A,  T.  15715 

b.  Lx.  2190a;  T.  15715  T. 28618-9) 

c.  Lx.  348,  T.  4o46) 


field  wes  epperently  not  fs  brilllent  cs  en  instigator 
of  politicrl  disturbrnccs.  From  18  June  1938  to  19  May 
1939  ne  wrs  attached  to  the  General  Staff »  hut  in  1 
nugust  1938  he  wes  once  more  sent  to  Chine  to  carry 
out  rn  important  assignment.  Earlier,  on  8  July  1930 » 
the  Five  l!lnlsters  Conference  decided  to  bring  about 
the  dovmfell  of  the  Chinese  Nat-'  oncl  Government  by 
recruiting  r.ntl-Chieng  Kai-shek  elements  and  other 
persons  of  first  rank  for  the  pur^5se  of  establishing. 

£  puppet  government  in  China.  ’  In  0  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing  of  ^ho  Five  Ministers  Conference  hel'^  26  July 
1938,  a.  Special  Commission  on  Chinese  Affairs  was 
created  to  work  out  important  political  and  economic 

strategems  agclnst  China,  end  DOHIHAR/.  was  chosen  as 

c  • 

the  number-one  man  of  three  leaders  for  this  group. 

To  DOHIHaHA  the  Job  of  hunting  for  a  ruppet  leader 
wf  s  his  favorite  sport.  He  irar.ed lately  started  work 
on  the  Tfng  Shao-yi  and  V/u-Pei-fu.  This  was  comnorily 

referred  to  as  the  \Vu  project  for  which  epproprictions 

• 

were  mode  by  the  Ko-A-In  or  China  Affairs  Board. 

The  expenses  required  for  thi  Y»u  project  were  to  be 
paid 'from  the  surplus  of  the  maritime  customs  in  oc¬ 
cupied  Chino,  tnd  the  total  amount  v/f s  not  to  exceed 


CBB-59.  I-x.  104,  T.  697 

b.  Fx.  3457, T. 37356 

c.  Ex.  3457,1.37361-2 


d.  Ex.  2190A,T. 15716 
c.  IX.  3608A,T. 35281) 


10  rniliion  yurn.  *  In  utilizing  the  surplus  funds  of 
the  Chinese  customs  revenue,  Jeinonese  nemos  were  used 
to  mrintcin  secrecy,  His  plen  feilcd  es  o  result 

ri  i 

of  the  flrt  refusal  of  Wu-Pei-fu.  Reports  to  the 

Foreign  end  V^’rr  Ministries  on  negotiations  with  V/fng 

Ching-wfi  rnd  other  puppet  Chinese  leaders  were  ell 

sent  in  the  name  of  the  DOHIHARA  Kikrn  (/gency)  ot  ’ 
i.  . 

Shanghai, 

BB-59e.  Defense  witness  UGAKI,  in  nn  r.ttemot 
to  weeken  the  evident iel  value  of  exhibit  No.  34-57 
which  embodies  the  decisions  of  the  Five  Ministers  Con¬ 
ference  above  mentioned,  hinted  thet  such  documents 

f  s  contr.ip  decisions  of  the  Conference  are  not  true 
•  Q  • 

originals  unless  they  bear  his  signature.  It  is 
to  be  pointed  out  that  the  prosecution  does  not  contend 
the  document  is  rn  original  copy.  It  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  document  is  part  of  the  official 


archives  and  files  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  as  per 
attached  certificate.  Time  and  again  documents  con¬ 
taining  decisions  of  the  Five  Ministers  Conference 
have  been  introduced  without  meeting  defense  objections. 


No  question  has  been  raised  as  to  their  accuracy. 


(BB-59. 


f. 

g. 

h. 

i. 


Ex.  3743, T. 37393-5 
Fx.  3744,1.37397^ 

Ex.  2190A,T. 15716 

T.  24101-9;  T.30111; 
lx.  3302,  T. 30115) 


(BB-59C. 


c.  T.  38811 
b.  T.  2727; 
T.  6731; 
T.  9549) 


•  •  \ 


¥ 
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1 

1 

BB-59b.  UGAKI  denied  in  his  testimony  the 

1 

substrnce  of  the  decisions  regarding  the  estcblish- 

r , 

1 

ment  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Chinese  Affairs. 

1 

Aopc^ently  he  based  his  denial  on  the  reasoning  that 

the  Five  Ministers  Conference  was  not  a  legislative 

% 

organ  end  therefore  no  such  executive  organ  could  have 

1  ^ 

1 

been  created  under  its  Jurisdiction.  When  asked 

1  ^  8 

v/hether  some  of  the  decisions,  covering  the  ones  which 

dispatched  DOHIHARA  to  China  under  the  Special  Com- 

1  10 

mission,  had  been  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the 

1 

cabinet  meeting  of  l6  August  1938>  year-old 

A 

1 

witness  chose  to  tell  the  Court  that  he  hatd  no  recol- 

1 

lection  of  such,  instead  of  refuting  them  as  he  did 

1 

before.  It  is  also’ to  be  recalled  that  defense  witness 

1 

KAGFSA,  who  was  sent  to  China  on  a  similar  mission  of 

1  16 

contacting  prominent  Chinese  for  the  formation  of, a  new 

ll  ‘ 

regime,  testified  that  he  was  given  the  mission  after 

1 

a  meeting  of  the  Five  Ministers  Converence.  The  . 

1 

prSsecution  further  submits  that  os  long  as  DOHIHARA 

( 

1  ' 

himself and  ITAG/iKI  ’  who  was  War  Minister  at  the 

i 

1 

1 

tine  both  admitted. the  trip  made  by  DOHIHARA  on  a  mis- 

1 1  22 

sion  of  such  nature,  it  is  immaterial  upon  whose 

1 1 

1  1 

(BB-59b.  a.  T.  38813 

I  1  24 

b.  T.  38813 

c.  T.  38829 

d.  T.  23982-3  ^  ^ 

1 

e.  Ex.  219OA,  T.  15716 

1 

I 

1 

- - - - - - -  , 

1 

i 

*  i 
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futhority  he  went,  although  the  fret  thr.t  he  wrs  sent 

under  the  Speclrl -Commission  creeted'  by  the  Five 

Ministers  Conference  hes  been  fully  esteblished. 

\  * 

BE -60.  In  May  1939',  DOHIH/^RA  was  eppoir.ted 

I 

Co'r»mt*nder-in-Chlef  of  the  5th  Army  in  Taonen,  Manchuria. 
When  stationed  at  the  border  crea  of  the  East  Manchuria, 
the  machine  gun  units,  mortar  units  end  other  units 
under  his  command  were  dispatched  to  the  Nomanhan  area 

end  took  part  in  the  battles  against  the  Soviet  and 

b . 

Mongolian  troops.  » 

BB-61.  In  June  1940,  DOHIHARA  was  a  member 

of  the  Supreme  War  Council.  On  18  April  194^0  he  was 

decorated  with  the  Second  Class  of  the  Golden  Kite  for 

) 

meritorious  service  in  the  China  Incident. 

BB-62.  On  29  April  1941,  DOKIHARA  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  full  general  end  on  6  September  194-1,  was 

c  • 

assigned  as  Chief  of  Air  Inspectorate  General. 


THE  PRESIDENT;  We  will  recess  for  fifteen 


minutes. 


(Whereupon,  at  1445,  o  recess  was 

0 

taken  until  1500,  after  which  the  proceedinas 
/  were  resumed  as  follows;) 

(BB-60.  a.  Ex.  104, T.  697  •  (BB-61.  a. Ex. 104, T. 697-8, 

Ex’.2196a'^’t?15716)^’  fBB-62.  a  .Ex. 104, T. 698) 
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MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 


Military  Tribunal  fo’c  the  Far  East  is  now  resumed. 

ThE  PRESIDENT:  Judge.  Kyi. 

JUDGE  NYI:  (Reading) 

XI.  DOHIHARA's  Contribution  to  the  Tripartite 
Pqc t •  ^ 

BB-63.  DOHIHARA  was  considered  hv  Germany  as 
a  man  belonging  to  the  immediate  group  surroundliTg 
TOJO.^*  He  was  recommended  for  the  German  Grand  Cross 
with  the  following  citation:  "By  constant  close  and 
friendly  cooperation,  with  the  air  attache,  he  has  in 
a  leading  position,  contributed,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  Tripartite  Pact,  to  the  extension  and  deepening  of 

.the  military  alliance." 

BB-64.  On  1  October  1942,  he  received  the 


Grand  Cross  of  German  Eagle  from  Hitler  at  the  German 
Embassy  in  Tokyo,  on  which  occasion  Ambassador  Ott 
stated:  "We  acknowledge  your  merits  in  having  by  your 

efforts  won  glorious  victories  in  the  joint  execution 

8  • 

of  the  MTar."  • 

XII.  DOHIHARA's  Part  in  the  Pacific  War, 
BB^65.  When  the  Japanese  staged  the  surprise 


attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  started  the  war  of  aggression 


(3B-63.  Sx. 
B3»*  64 .  Ex . 


1272,  T.  11,352,  T.  11,356-7. 
2247,  T.  I6,l80.) 


against  tha  United  States,  Britain,  France,  The  I'lether- 
lands,  Thailand,  etc.,  in  December  1941,  DOHIHAR'l  was 
C'llef  of  the  Air  Inspecto'-ate  General  and  concurrently 
Supr..5e  ^ar  Councillor/*  On  30  June  1941,  he  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  council,  presided  over  by  TOJO,  in 
which  candid  views  were  exchanged  regarding  the  fast- 

moving  international  situation  ana  the  attitude  to  be 

b. 

taken  by  Japan. 

B3-66.  On  1  Way  1943,  he  became  Commanding 
General  of  the  3astern  Area  Army,  which  was  apparently 
directed  against  the  United  vStatos.  On  22  March  1944, 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Seventh  Area  Army 
at  Singapore  and  retolnec  this  position  until  7  April 
1945.  This  command  embraced  Malaya,  Sumatra,  Java  and 
Borneo.‘’‘Fron,  7  April,  to  25  August  1945,  he  was  ooiomandei 
of  the  12th  Area  Army  embracing  the  area  around  Tokyo, 
concurrently  holding  the  position  of  Commander  of  the 
East  Area  Army  and  Supremo  War  Councillor, 

XIII.  i-OHIHARA's  Responsibility  for  Maltreat¬ 
ment  of  low, 

BB-67.  DOhIHARA  as  Commander  of  the  Eastern 


(BD.65.  a.  104.  T.  698. 

b.  Sx,  2246,  T.  16,179. 


B3J66,  a.  Ex,  104,  T.  698,  ooBo  T  l6 

b.  Ex.  104,  T.  698:  Ex.  2282,  T.  16, .-70, 

Ex,  2190-A,  T.  l5,7l6»  m  -1 

c.  Ex.  104,  T.  698;  Ex.  2282,  T,  16,258. 

c.  Ex.  104,  T.  698.) 


Araa  Army  in  Soptembar  one  October  19'^3  bac  Jurisdiction 

a, 

over  POW  camps  located  ‘jrounc  Tokyo.  Luring  that 
time  some  sixty  prisoners  died  from  starvation  and 

1)  • 

treatment  at  the  Naoetsu  Camp  in  Niigata  Prefecture. 
Tnere  is  evidence  of  DOKIHARA's  visit  to  the  said  campj 
but  the  conditions  of  the  camp  were  not  improved  after 
his  visit.  From  Kerch  1944  to  April  1945,  while 
DOHIHARA  was  Commander  of  the  Seventh  Araa  Army  at 
Singapore,  there  were  many  instances  of  mistreatment  of 

war  prisoners  and  civilian  internees  in  I.alay^.  Sumatra, 

d. 

Java  ana  Borneo. 

33-68.  FUHA,  LOlIIIIARA's  witness,  testified 
that  at  no  time  was  any  prisoners  of  war  camp  located 
within  tho  territorial  Jurisciction  of  the  7th  Area 
Armv  even  under  its  control  and  that  such  camps  v/ora 

under  the  direct  control  of  the  Southern  Army ,  .7hich 

a. 

was  a  superior  command  to  that  of  the  7th  Army. 

Vilen  the  witness  i.'as  reminded  of  Article  3  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  Prisoners  of  V/ar  Camps  of  23  December  1941 
which  reads:  "Prisoner  of  Var  Camps  shall  be 
administered  by  o  commander  of  an  army  or  a  commander 

(B3-67.  a.  3x.  2282,  T.  16257-8. 
b.  T.  14,272-3. 

d!  t;i6258.  T.  1^893-91. 

Ex.  1422,  T. 12629,  36.  3x.  1703,  13604. 

Ex.  1513I  T. 12915-26.  Ex.  1917,  T. 14197-9.) 
3B-68.  a.  T.  28,725.) 
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of  a  garrison  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Y<arj"  he  merely  explained  that  this  provi¬ 
sion  applied  to  prisoners  of  viar  comps  in  the  Japanese 
homeland,  and  as  far  as  prisoners  of  'var  camps  overseas 
were  concerned  he  believed  it  should  bo  interpreted 

that  the  commander  of  the  Southern  Ar'.'y  was  the  army 

b. 

commander  referred  to  in  Article  3* 

BD-69.  Not  only  was  FUHA's  Interpretation 
purely  speculative,  but  the  evidence  adduced  in  a  later 
stage  also  proves  the  Incorrectness  of  such  interpre¬ 
tation.  AYABE,  Kitsuju,  ITAGAXI's  witness,  stated  in 
/  • 

his  affidavit  that  ITAGAKI,  when  transferred  to  Singapore 
from  Korea,  endeavored  to  give  the  best  treatment 
possible  to  the  v/ar  prisoners  and  there  was  marked 
Improvement  in  the  camps.  VJhilo  it  is  immaterial  here 
in  the  Individual  case  of  DOHIHARA  whether  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  prisoners  of  war  camps  were  changed  for 
better  or  for  worse,  the  fact  is  now  well  established 
that  ITAGAKI,  after  taking  over  the  command  of  the  7th 
Army  as  successor  to  DOHIHARA,  did  assume  an  active 
control  over  the  P0\7  camps  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Therefore,  there  is  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  truth 
in  the  statement  of  FUHA. 


(BB-68.  b.  T.  28,733.  ^  _  . 

3J3-69.  a.  Sx.  3312,  T.  30218.) 
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XIV.  Conclusion. 

B3-70,  In  conclusion  It  is  respectfully  sub- 
ml  Mod  that  the  prosecution's  charges  against  DOlilHAH'. 

under  I 

Count  1  have  boon  substantiated  bv  facts  supported  by 
the  ovldonco  summarized  In  headings  I,  Ht  IHi 
VI,  VII,  VII?,  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII; 
count  2  by  headings  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII , 
Count  3  by  hoaolngs  I,  VIII,  IX  and  X) 

Counts  4-5  by  lioodlngs  XI  and  XII; 

Count  6  by  huaolngs  I,  II »  III»  ’ 

IX,  X,  XI  and  XII; 

Counts  7-16  by  headings  XI  and  XII; 

Count  17  by  headings  II,  HI*  ’ 

Count  13  by  headings  I,  II?  III»  ^ 

Count  19  by  endings  I,  VIII,  IX  and  X; 

Counts  20-24  by  headings  XI  and  XII; 

Count  26  by  heading  X; 

Count  27  by  headings  I,  II,  H^t 

Count  28  by  headings  I,  VIII,  IX  and  X; 

Counts  29-3^  headings  XI  anc.  XII; 

Count  36  by  heading  X; 

Counts  37-^3  by  headings  XI  and  XII; 

Count  51  by  heading ’X; 

Counts  54-55  by  heading  XIII. _ _ _ 


V-r  •  _L  ' 


V 
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Your  Honors,  Colonel  V/oolworth  will  continue 


for  tha  orosecution. 


THE  PRESIDENT:  Colonel  V.'oolworth. 

BIR.  WOODWORTH:  If  tho  Tribunal  please,  tho 
prosecution  submits  the  summation  against  HASHIMOTO, 
Kingoro, 

HASHIIIOTO,  Kingoro. 

I,  Charges  against  HASHIIIOTO.  • 

CC-1.  In  counts  1  through  5  HA3KIH0T0  is 
charged  with  others  in  conspiring  to  wage  wars  of 
aggression  in  violation  of  international  law,  treaties 
and  agraements  with  the  object  of  obtaining  for  Japan 
the  military,  naval,  political  and  economic  domination: 

(a)  Of  .last  Asia,  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  (Count  1), 

(b)  Of  Liaoning,  Kirin,  Heilungkiang  and 
Jehol,  parts  of  China  (Count  2). 

(c)  The  Republic  of  China  (Count  3). 

(d)  East  Asia  and  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Ocean  and  of  all  countries  bordering  thereon  (Count  4) . 

(e)  Of  the  world  in  conjunction  with  Germany 
and  Italy,  but  having  domination  in  its  own  sphere 
(Count  5)  • 

CC-a.  In  counts  6  through  17  it  is  charged 
that  H/kSHIi;OTO  with  others,  between  1  January  1928  and 
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2  soptember  1945,  pUnnoc.  ar.d  prepared  a  vmr  or  wars 
of  agerassion  In  violation  of  International  law, 

treaties,  and  agreements; 

(a)  Against  the  Republic  of  China  (Count  6) . 

(b)  Against  the  United  States  of  America 
(Count  ?)• 

(c)  Against  the  United  Ivingdom  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  all  parts  of  the  Rrltlsh  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  (Count  3) . 

(a)  Against  the  Oommonviealth  of  Australia 

(Count  9)* 

(e)  Against  New  Zealand  (Count  10). 

(f)  Against  Canoda  (Count  11) • 

(g)  Against  India  (Count  12). 

(h)  Against  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine 

(Count  13) • 

(1)  Against  the  Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands 
(Count  14). 

(j)  Against  the  Republic  of  France  (Count  15). 

(k)  Against  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  (Count  l6) 

(l)  .'gainst  the  U.S.S.R.  (Count  17) • 

CC-3.  In  count  l3,  H.'.SHDIOTO  and  others  are 
charged  wltn  Initiating  a  war  of  aggression  against 
China,  in  violation  of  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  on 
— ur  about  l8  Ooptembor  19,31. - - 
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CC-4.  In  count  19,  HASUB'-OTO  and  others  are 
charged  with  initiating  a  war  of  aggression  against  Chim. 
in  violation  of  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  on  or 
about  7  July  1937. 

CC.5.  In  counts  27  to  32,  inclusive,  and 
•count  34  KASHIMOTO  and  others  are  charged  with  waging  a 
war  or  wars  of  aggression  In  violation  of  international 
law,  treaties,  agreements  and  assurances  agalnstt  | 

(a)  The  Republic  of  China  between  18  September' 

1937  and  2  September  1945  (Count  27).  i 

(b)  Tha  Republic  of  China,  between  7  July 

1937  and  2  September  1945  (Count  28). 

(c)  The  United  States  of  America,  between 

7  December  1941  and  2  September  1945  (Count  29). 

(d)  The  Commonv;ealth  of  the  Philippines, 
batweon  7  Lecembar  1941  and  2  September  1945  (Count  30). 

(e)  The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
between  7  December  1941  and  2  September  1945  (Count  31). 

(f)  The  Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands,  bet-^aen 

7  Decyraboir  1941  and  2  September  1945  (Count  32). 

(g)  The  Kingoom  of  Thailand,  between  7  Decem¬ 
ber  1941  and  2  September  1945  (Count  34) . 

CC-6.  H’aSKIMOTO  is  charged  with  others  as  a 

conspirator  in  formulating  or  executing  a  plan  to  permH 
muT«er  on  a  wholesale  scale  of  POW  on  land  and  sea - 


•  ♦ 
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b^tSaan  18  Soptooibar  1931  ano  2  aapiair.oer  ly+b' 

^  CC-7.  Hi\SHD!OTO  is  charged  with  others  with 

"  ordering  or  permitting  an  unlawful  attack  anc  the  unlav». 
^  ful  killing  of  thousands  of  civilians  and  disarmed 
^  soldiers  of  The  Republic  of  China: 

'  (a)  On  12  Lecerobor  1937  at  Nanking  (Count  4?) , 

^  (b)  On  21  October  1938  at  Canton  (Count  46) . 

^  (c)  On  or  about  27  October  1938  at  Hankow 
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(Count  47)  • 

CC-8.  HASHIHOTO  is  charged  with  permitting 
violations  of  la'JS  anO  customs  of  'sar  as  to  POS  and 
civilian  Intcrnoos  In  China  from  l8  Septembor  1931. to 

2  September  19^5  (Count  53) • 

Cc-9.  H/i3HD!0T0  is  charged  with  ordering 

violations  of  laws  of  war  as  to  PCS';  and  civilian 
Intarnaas  In  China  from  18  Septambar  1931  to  2  Saptem- 
ber  1945  (Count  54), 

CC-10.  HASHHIOTO  is  charged  with  deliberately 
and  recklessly  disregarding  his  legal  duty  to  secure 
obsarvanca  of  tha  laws  and  customs  of  war  as  to  Ptt!  and 
civilians  In  tha  powar  of  Jaonn  between  18  Septepbor. 
1931  and  2  Saptomber  19*5  In  China  (Count  55) . 

II.  HASHIMOTO's  Military  Service. 

CC-11.  HASHIi:OTO  graduated  from  the  liilltary 
Ac'^domy  in  1911  and  was  appointed  2nd  lieut^^nant  of 
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artilloryi  He  ssrveo  In  the  army  continubusly  ahd 
reeched  the  grade  of  colonel  in  193^.  -He  was  p.’acod 
on  the  reserve  list  in  August  1936  and  recalled  to  duty 
In  1937*  He  then  was  placed  on  the  reserve  list  in 
J^arch  1939)  after  which  he  performed  no  active  duty. 

CC-12.  IIASHHIOTO  graduated  from  the  T!illt8ry 
Staff  Collage  in  1917,  served  on  the  General  Staff 
•in  the  ^ar  Office  in  1921,  and  with  the  Kv^antung  Array 
Headquarters  In  1922,  and  again  from  1923  to  1925.  .  . 

From  1925  to  1927  he  served  with  the  General  Staff 
Office  and  ’Var  Office.  From  September  1927  through  1929 
he  served  as  Military  Attache  of  the  Japanese  ii.mbassy 
in  the  Turkish  Empire.  From  January  1930  to  December 
1931  he  served  on  the  General  Staff  '7ar  Office.  From 
1937  to  1939  he  served  as  comraanoer  of  the  13th  Heavy 

Field  Artillery  Division.  , 

CC-I3.  Ho  received  several  decorations 

among  them  one  in  193^  in  recognition  of  his  services 
during  the  disturbances  from  1931  to  193^;  another  in 
April  1940,  when  he  received  the  4th  Class  Order  of  the 
Golden  i.ita  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 

a. 

China  Blsturbancos.^ 

III.  HASHirOTO's  Political  Activities  Prior 


to  the  I'anchurlan  Incident. 
(CC-I3.  a.  Ex.  105,  T.  699.) 


■  I'*'  -. '  r.i-  .  ' 

l'".'  ‘  I.'  ^  ’  V* 
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Mongolian  Problems. 

CC-14.  In  April  1929,  whila  HASHIT'OTO  ‘vas 

Japnnoaa  lUlitary  Attache  In  Turkey,'  ho  attended  a  con- 

f..rence  held  in  Berlin  of  Japanese  Military  Attaches 

in  Kuropuaa  countries  \/hlch  discussed  items  concerning 

the  U.S.S.a.  At  this  conference  conditions  in  the  Soviet 

were  aprraisec,  both  present  and  future;  the  policy 

Japan  should  adopt  was  discussed  if  any  future  change 

took  place  in  the  U.S.S.R. ;  a.  study  of  sabotage  measures 

/ 

to  bo  takon  by  various  European  countries  was  considered, 

in  case  of  \;ar  with  the  U.S.S.R.;  a  survey  was  presented 

of  the  activities  v/hite  Russians  could  engage  in;  and 

views  were  exchanged  on  the  offoct  on  Soviet-buropean 

relations  if  Japan  should  end  friendly  relations  with 

tho  U.S.SJl.  HASHirOTO  suggested  that  Trotsky  and 

/ 

sixty  of  his ' associates  who  had  arrived  in  Turkey  might 
be  used  for  espionage,  and  tliat  reports  should  be 

a  • 

bought  from  good  spies  v/henover  a  "good  spyV  is  found, 
CC-15.  In  a  secret  report  of  15  November 

I 

1929,  H.AShll^OTO  recommended  that  the  Caucasus  should 
be  seized  for  operations  against  Russia.  He  suggested 
tn  tha  A.qsistant  Chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff  that 
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th u'c onfront  each  ot h Sfsnitl' ttiu*?  trlng  about - 

jconfasion  in  the  area  by  instigating  either  the  idea 

of  Greater  Armenia,  or  an  independent  Georgia,  or  the 

?!ussulman  movement,  or  the  Partisan  movement  of  the 

mountaineers,  !Ie  said  that  the  idea  of  Greater  Ariiienia 

I 

jwould  be  most  promising  as  a  fuse  to  give  rise  to  such 
ja  situation  regardless  of  its  success,  as  this  would 
pesult  in  great  confusion  breaking  out  because  of  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan,  and 

a, 

Turkey. 

CC-16.  In  1930,  HA.'^KUiOTO  returned  to  Japan 
after  a  threo-yonr  stay  in  Europe,  On  his  homeward 
voyage  ne  pondered  on  how  to  reform  Japan,  because  ho 
f-.lt  that  Japan  was  the  only  country  ’hvithin  the  v/hirl- 
pool  of  world  movement  that  stood  within  the  bounds 
of  liberalism,"  and  he  considered  that  if  she  went  on 
under  present  conditions  she  would  drop  from  the  ranks 
in  the  community  of  nations  and  fall.  Therefor "j,  on 
his  return  to  the  General  Staff  Office  .he  "devised 
several  schemes  to  put"  his  ideas  into  execution,  and 
v/hile  he  ’•oula  not  dare  to  say  they  wervj  the  only  cause 
of  such  r,^sults,  the  ?'Ianchurlan  Incident,  secession  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  renunciation  of  the  disarma- 
mint  treaty  took  dace  successively,  and  within  the 
(CC-15.  t.  EX..73W,  T.  7647,) 
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countr''’  th*j  I'ay  l5th  Inc.ldont,  Slilmpoi  Tni  Incident, 

a. 

and  the  February  26th  Incident  took  place  in  succession. 

CC-17.  KILO  rocords  in  his  diary  on  7  Aug¬ 
ust  1931  that  HASHII50T0  and  SHIGLTUJI  backed  a  group 

of  recent  graduates  from  the  Army  Staff  College  in  the 

a. 

study  of  Manchurian  and  Mongolian  problems.  These 

b. 

problems  centered  about  the  creation  of  a  new  reeiuie, 
followinp  the  killing  of  Marshal  Chang  Tso-lin,  by 

getting  rid  of  the  warlords  in  Manchuria  and  separating 

c. 

Manchuria  from  the  Nanking  government.  In  fact  an 
investigation  by  MINE,  then  chief  of  the  Tokyo  MP  unit, 
disclosed  that  the  purpose  of  the  killing  of  Chang  Tso- 
lin  was  to  create  such  nev/  state  under  Jananeso 
control.^*  T/.NAKA,  Ryukichi,  testified  that  after  Chang 
Hsuch-liang  succeeded  Chang  Tso-lin  the  relations  in 
Manchuria  became  extremely  aggravated  because  Chang 

Hsueh-llanp.  entered  the  Kuomintang  anc  brought  the 

e. 

Kuomintang  flag  into  Mnnchurla.  The  Japanese  army 

took  a  strong  attitude  in  view  of  the  great  sacrifice  | 

Japan  had  mace  in  that  area  since  the  Russo-Japanese 

war.'ond  took  the  stand  that  armed  force  should  be  I 

resortud  to  in  driving  out  the  Chinese  forces  and 

(CC-16.  a.  Ex.  177,  T.  1913-21. 

CC-17.  a.  Kx.  179-A  to  179-Rj  T.  1928. 

b,  T.  1943. 

c.  T.  1953.  e*  T. 

_ d.  Ex.  180.,  T,  1951.  _ f.  T.  1958.) _ _ 
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sotting  up  n  now  r  iglir..)  under  Japnnoso  control. 

Strong  advocates  of  this  procoduro  v/cro  H/.SHIMOTO  and 
^Japtrin  CHC,  Is'uru.' 

b.  H/.3HII'0T0,  an  Organizer  of  the  Sakura-.Cai. 
CC-18,  The  Sakura-Kai,  was  formally  orga¬ 
nized  in  the  spring  of  1931,  the  first  meeting  being 

a. 

called  by  H/.SHIfiOTO,  All  branches  of  the  military 
establishments  wore  active  in  this  organization, 
incluoijig  the  ’Var  Office,  the  General  Staff,  and  of ’i- 
cers  from  the  Inspector  General  of  Military  Education. 
They  ranked  from  lieutenant  colonels  to  majors.  The 

b, 

navy  also  had  several  officers  active  in  its  affairs. 

The  purpose  of  the  Sakura-Kai  was  twofold;  one,  to 

carry  out  an  Internal  revolution,  or  renovation,  and, 

c  • 

second,  to  settle  the  Manchurian  problem.  Those 
purposes  dovetailed  into  the  plans  of  the  army  which 
desired  a  settlommt  of  the  Manchurian  problem,  bringing 

Manchuria  under  Jananese  control,  and,  if  harm.ony  and 

0  . 

cooperation  could  bo  realized,  to  use  this  as  a 

basis  for  eventually  freeing  Asia  from  white  domination 

e. 

and  bring  about  the  "ideal  of  Asia  for  the  Asiatics." 

Coupled  with  mllitarv  action  in  Manchuria,  the 

(CC-17.  g.  T.  1959.  h.  T.  I960. 

CC.^18.  a.  T.  1961,  Ex.  133,  T.  2l8S. 

b.  T.  1962. 

c.  T.  1963. 

_ Q..I..JI986.... _ 

a.  T.  1987.) 
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|3akun-Kai,  the  group  loo  by  H.'kfjHII'OTO,  sought  to  opooso 

j tha  Japanose  politicians  nnci  finarclors  who  v/ero 

"loxtruinoly  wonk  in  thoir  attitude  tov/srd  various  prob- 

^ilems,  and  bring  about  their  aownfnll  and  realize  tha 
,}  i  f . 

^'renov''tion  of  Japan,"  Such  renovation  was  to  be  car- 
5  ■ 

iriod  out  by  a  "grand  coup -d’ etat,"  by  overthrowing  the 

(i  I 

govornaiont  and  then  setting  up  a  nov/  and  renovated 
govornDjent  to  cleanse  politics  and  political  nominis- 
tratlon  *as  well  as  rally  public  opinion  and  efforts 
of  tno  people  toward  settlenont  of  the  I'anchurian 
problem.  *  'fh'>t  such  plans  wore  attempted  is  demonstrated 
by  the  March  and  October  Incidents,  which  will  be 
mentioned  later. 

(CC-18.  f.  T.  1982. 

g.  T.  1982. 

h,  T.  1933.) 
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CC-I9.  HASHIIOTO,  tho  Sr.loirr.-Kr'i  lender,  in 

^  Aurust  1931  tolC  FUJITA,  n  no\-Jspc.por  nunor,  that  positiv^ 

2  ^  n  • 

.".otlon  shnul;’.  bu  tnken  in  Ilnnohurin,  am’,  an  19 

’  Suptccbor  1931  FUJITA  saw  lUJD’HIIlOTO  nnO  roc.-lloi’.  say- 

5  lni5  to  bin,  "I  suu  you  ccooupllshoO  «hnt  you  soli, 
shoul.;  be  Jono  in  llanohuria,”  or  "At  la.-t  you  have 

7  -.’.ono  it,  haveo.'t  you,"”'  to  uhich  U/SHIi;OTO  replied, 

8  "Yes,  thlms  cano  to  tho  pass  where  they  should  cone." 

9  CC-20.'  Thus  the  purposes  anc!  objects  of 

10  the  g..laira-Kr.i  uure  'ut  to  practical  use  in  effectinn 
one  of  its  princary  objects,  nanoly,  tho  solution  of 
tho  Manchurian  problen,’  anc’.  in  this  HASHIMOTO  hac  a 
leaein,^  part.  Tho  intorforonco  in  political  iiatters  ^ 
or  political  activity  by  officers,  althou.-h  prohibitoc^, 
was  flagrantly  anO.  openly  espoused  by  H/.SHIHOTO  an(2 
other  arr.y  officers  in  the  Salcura-Kai  anC  in  novenents 
for  renovation  of  tho  ,'Tcvernr'ont  anC  by  their  stinula- 

I”  tion  anc:  direction  of  a  r.ilitary-political  r.over.ent  in 

20  Manchuria,  which,  ultir.atu'ly  led  to  international^ 

21  condernation  of  Japan  by  the  Lea.-ue  of  Nations. 

22  IV.  KAS^HOXOJ  s_J3i?lUK.icJ;io^ 

23  p^t  ojDe.r .  antMiancJuLrJ-iyiJ^^^  • 

24  a.  TIiciJLaIPA 

« 

25  CC-I9.  a.  T.  1464.  ^  c.  T.  1466. 

50-20..  .n*  lx. ^197!  1^^1402-03;  b .Ex . Ig7 ,  T -^^02-03 . _ 
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CC-21,  In  conr.oction  \;ith  thu  Hr.rch  Incii'.ont, 
'vhich  vj?.s  a  plan  soizo  control  of  the*  governnont, 
OICAV.'A  tustifioC  in  the  Tolcyo  Court  of  Appeals  that  it 
\ir.s  at  the  roQUest  of  HACHIIIOTO  am"!  Colonel  oHIGETO 
that  ho  holO  his  interview  with  UGAKI  to  learn  his 
views.  The  result  of  OKAWA's  conference  with  UG.'UCI 
was  reportec-.  by  HASHIilOTO  am’  SHIGETO  to  Deputy  Ciiief 

A 

of  Staff  I.iIN0?!IYA  anl  TATEKA’’/A."’  HASHIHOTO,  in  his 

testiv’.ony  nanec’  TATEK/.WA,  KOISO,  I'lNOillYA,  SUGIY/Jl/i, 

b  • 

OK/iWA  am",  hirsclf  as  conspirators. 

C-22.  To  effect  the  plot,  IlASHILiOTO  obtainoC 

a. 

■:.o livery  of  300  bov’.bs  to  SHII^IZU  fron  the  a.rny  v;ith 

which  to  start  a  r.ass  dononstration  which  would  load 

b, 

to  *:artir.l  law  and  overthrow  of  the  cabinet , 
b.  Tht3  I^gpqhuyian  Incident. 

CC-23.  In  addition  to  what  appears  in 
Part  III  of  this  sur.’r.ation,  activities  in  preparation 
:  for  a  solution  of  the  Ihnchurlan  Incident,  there  is 
evidence  that  HASHIHOTO  adi'.itted  to  TAN.UCA,  Ryukichi, 
in  1934  that  he,  H;\SHII10T0,  had  assisted  the  Kwantung 

I 

i  Arryj  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  have  such  an 

j  incident.  TAN/JCA  testified  that  H4\SIIIM0T0  nanod  hin- 

I  S'-'lf  and  five  others  as  conspirators  and  defined  the 

j  C-21.  a.  Ex.  2177,  T.  15580-3?  b.  T.  28820. 

C-22.  a.  Ex.  157,  T.  1402-3?  b.  Ex.  157,  T.  1402-3. 


it  A  »♦  ijUr-J.  .1'— 
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■■'urnosu  to  bo  tlio  occu’ir.tion  of  I!t?.ncj:urir.  j  cos  true- 
tion  of  the  influence  of  the  vr.r  lore's  j  o.m.  bringing 

r.t 

nbout  ocononic  cevulopnent  one  r.rv'.y  occupation. 

Cnptain  CKO.,  mother  of  the  conspirators,  in  c’.iscussing 

the  natter  \;ith  TANiJCA  also  nnneO  HASHII10T0  r.s  a  co- 

b. 

conspirator, 

c .  The  October  Ir\ciclervb. . 

CC-2-1-.  As  for  the  October  InciCent,  which 
was  also  a  nlan  to  seize  cntrol  of  the  governnent , 
HASIill’OTO  aCnittof.':  that  he  thought  up  the  plan  to 

brina  about  a  cabinet  hoacloc';  by  ARAKI  as  a  result  of 

a. 

a  conversation  with  Captain  CHO,  That  I-L\SHIHOTO 
was  involvot'.  in  this  plot  is  also  confirnec;  by  testi- 
r.ony  of  OiCADA  in  the  Tolcyo  Court  of  Appeals  whore  he 
sale  that  the  air.  of  tlie  October  Inci<:ont  was  to  crush 
the  W/JCATSUKI  Cabinet,  \ihich  was  f.illy-clallyinn,  ant’, 
to  set  up  a  new  anc’.  powerful  party  capable  of  solving 
inportant  probler.s  •  OICAWA  saiw  he  roceivec’  his  orders 
fron  HASHIIiOTO,  anZ  that  others  involved  wore  SHIGETO, 
ITAGAICI  an(’.  DOHIARA.  *  TATEICAV/A  also  told  TAN/JCA 
that  HASHIIIOTO,  CHO,  and  OIuW.'A  planned  the  October 
Incident  to  overthrow  the  governnent  in  power  and  to 


sot  up  a  now  .'*overnrient  ^.'hich  v;ould  support  the 
CC-23.  a.  T.  1968,  1978.  b.  T.  2014. 

CC-24.  a.  Ex.  3195,  T.  28975. 

b.  Ex.  2177-A,  T.  15585-7. 
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Ilr.nchurlan  Incic’.ont This  plan  was  to  cluanso  tho 
leciolo^ic.al  and  political  atnosphore  of  Japan  and 
renovate  Japanuso  politics  by  assassinating'  tho 
loaders.  *  After  the  plot  was  discovered,  HASHIMOTO 
and  others  were  arrested,  and  HASHIMOTO  was  subjectec. 

to  heavy  disciplinary  confinonent  for  25  days  anc 

f  * 

rolc'^atod  to  the  HII‘?EJI  Roolr.ent. 

GO- 2 5 .  Shollina  of.  .•yict  LildjrJ^iXii • 

CC-26.  On  ll  Docor.ber  1937,  in  the  course  of 

the  blockade  of  Chino,  a  Japanese  artillery  \mit  under 

connand  of  H/^SHIMOTO  shelled  the  British  vessel  Lady- 
[  .  a. 

bird  and  took  it  into  custody.  Tho  lane  excuse 

if'iven  before  the  Tribunal  that  it  was  barely  dawn  and 

c. 

that  a  heavy  foe  lay  over  tho  river  -is  inconsistent 
with  Japan's  acknowledi^nGnt  of  a  wrongful  act,  as  is 

shown  by  her  oaynent  of  inder.ini ty,  and  a  disavowal  of 

d. 

the  incident  by  profuse  apologies. 

V.  terrltoridl 

expansion  and  creation-  of_ .a^  Greptur  East  Asia. 

CC-27.  In  October  1936,  after  rotirenont, 
HASHILIOTO  organized  and  was  head  of  Dai  Nippon 

Cl  • 

Seinento,  one  of  its  alns  buing  the  renovation  anc 
CC-24.  c.  T.  2013.  0*  Ex.  3195,  T.  28795. 

d.  T.  1973.  f.  T.  19667. 

CC-26.  a.  Ex.  258,  T.  3466-7. 

c.  Ex.  2521,  T.  21346-7. 

d.  Ex.  2522;  Ex.  2523,  T.  21350. 

CC-27.  a.  Ex.  2188  T.  15677. 
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i.ir.klnr:  youn?'  nc;n  the  frr.no\vork  of  tho  "Now  Jepan." 

Tho  official  orrjrji  of  tho  Society  was  tho  Taiyo  Dai 

c. 

Nippon,  which  was  publishocl  throo  tines  per  rionth. 
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In  the  January  1937  issue  of  tho  Taiyo  Dai  Nippon, 


HASHIHOTO  aevocatoc!  tho  dissolution  of  political 

parties  and  said  that  donocratic  cf5Vornr.ient  ignores 

d, 

the  "TENNO." 

CC-28.  Tho  following  excerpt  fron  an  article 
written  by  HASHIHOTO  and  published  in  Taiyo  Dai  Nippon 
shows  his  activities  fron  1936  through  1941  in  propa¬ 
gandizing  for  expansion  and  war: 

"Hoy;  shall  Japan  bo  able  to  battle  against 

tho  Soviet  Union  without  naking  an  invincible  air  force 

a  • 

the  rains tay  of  Japanese  arnment?" 

He  Yjrote  the  following: 

"It  is  a  huiiillatlon  to  have  to  talk  v<ith 


England." 

"Define  England  as  tho  onony," 

"0„r  Y;ay  is  one:  Expulsion  of  England  I" 

Am  tho  Axis  I" 

"The  enony  that  blocks  our  v;ay  to  the  south 

b. 

is  Englajid," 


CC-27.  b. 

c. 

d . 

CC-28.  a. 

b. 


Ex.  2185,  T.  15648. 

Ex.  3193,  T.  28784,  15683 
Ex.  2195,  T.  15649. 

Ex.  2185,  T.  15651. 

Ex.  2185,  T.  15659-60, 


,C.  not  been  for 
Gr.vcrnr.ent  woulc’. 


in  he  wrote: 


the  support  of  Enrjlr.nd,  the  Chi; 
be  r.lroac’.y  tlestroyoc’..  It  is  cli 
EnflanO. ,  the  inciOont  \.’ill  be  b 
(lately.  .  .  choice 

"Now  our  rer.1  opponents  ore  En.-jlcnc'.  an. 

Union.  VJhon  there  is  only  one  nc.y  .•'heaC  of  us,  uhy 
ore  V.e  hesitatino?  V.'h.~.t  wo  nooc:  now^ls  a  war  tine 

Coabinet  with  the  hichost  authority," 

CC-29.  E,\SHIM0T0  was  o'  of  those  who 
nouieoc’.  the  plan  for  Japanese  ar„arosslon  by  exoounO.lnr; 
the  theory  that  Japan  nust  loavo  territorial  expansion 
north,  south,  east  ana,  we3t,^where  Japanese  could 
•freely  develop  their  powers.  He  donandod  lands, 
new  lands,  to  develop  "the  rlchos  now  lying  ldle.“ 

He  particularly  uentionod  the  South  Soas  Islands 

..  M.o'fVi/.-rl  .''nf'' S  hat’,  its  hCJlCiS-  full 


Fi,"ht  Enr.lnndl" 
the  Soviet 


25 


,,ore  fortunate  oor.pc.roc’  to  those  "uneer  the  tyrc.nnlo.cl 

o. 

rule  of  tho  v.'hito  non. 

CC-30.  In  1939  h(3  enBCgoil  In  prolific 

critings,  =11  C’irootoc’.  r.t  stimlc.tins  ct;r;rosslvo  «=r- 
f=ro.  Ho  viroto  th-.t  Englcnd  vic.s  tho  esnony  blocklnr, 
Jnp.on's  "nny  to  tho  South,"'''  c.nf.  ho  urgoc’.  cn  nttc.ck 
on  Ennlnnc’,'’’  scying  that  Honskong  shouie  bo  ocou-^^ 
piocl  ns  roll  =s  tho  English  conecsssion  in  SUtmEhnl.  ^ 
Ho  ursoc;  tho  strongthonlnn  of  tho  Tri-Portlte  Allinnco 
c.nci  sole’.  Jc.pc.n  shouie.’.  nttnok  tho  forolgn  conoossions 
in  Tientsin  "instantly Ho  sole’.  Englnne  rust  bo 
j  oxpolloc’.*''  one’,  that  it  v.oul<:  bo  very  "o.nsy  to  boot 
Enslc.nc’."i”’  *>'^1  ‘"o  tiro  vfc.s  opportune  to  start  tho 
nttnok.*'’  In  Jnnunry  1941,  boforo  a  Inrao  nuc’.lonco 
nt  Kyoto,  ho  oontlnuoc:  oxhortlnn  tho  Japanese  to  ovor- 
:  throve  Englcjia  am’  Ar'orlon,  saying  that  Japan  shouie: 
ae:vanco  southuarJ  anl  construct  a  Greater  Enst^Asin 
um’.er  tho  Inperlcll  SpUero  as  soon  as  possible.  On 
30  January  1941  ho  publlshoel  a  uork  ontitlec’.  "The 
Scoon.2  Creation,"  in  v.'hlch  ho  proposoe.’.  .absolute  war 
■  preparations  so  as  to  enable  Japan  to  crush,  at^.-ny 
tino,  countries  vihloh  nay  intorforo  with  Japan, 

!  .ViVSi'i.';.  >5^1  ilia  " 

?:  iSSl  S:  ?;  ®  I  e  ’■  ®  i 

3.  T.  15672.  _ _ _ 
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r  Iso  ho  urrjoii  tho  expulsion  of  r.ll  British  influence 

fron  Chin?,  first  onO.  nrr.Cuolly  to  oxcluc!o  British 

U. 

influence  fror.  the  Er.st  Asiatic  united  zone* 

CC-31.  As  for  Groator  East  Asia,  HASHIMOTO 
took  the  viev/  that  this  sh'^uld  include  Japan,  Manchu- 
kuo,  China,  tho  Soviet  Far  East,  French  Indo-China, 
Burna,  Malay,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  India,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  Australia,  Nov;  Zealand,  Hawaii,  Philippines, 

and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian 

Cl  • 

Ocean,  all  in  tho  sphere  of  Janan's  influence. 

CC-32.  The  nlan  HASHIMOTO  sn.^r^ostod  for 
Japan's  influence  to  be  nnde  nanifest  was  as  follows* 
"Territories  incorporated  into  Japan  should  be  ad- 
ninistered  by  Governors-General ,  while  Japanese 
advisers  should  bo  appointed  for  independent  states. 
Military  and  diplonatic  affairs  should  bo  placed 

absolutely  under  Japanese  rjuidanco.  Other  natters 

a. 

also  sh  11.1  d  be  controlled  by  Japan* 

CC-33,  In  1938  he  dissolved  the  Dai  Nippon 
Seine nto  and  instantly  established  the  Dai  Nippon 
Sokisekai,  whose  policies  were* 

(1)  Restoration  of  the  nation, 

(2)  Stron.'^er  arnanent  for  the  defense  and 

CC-30.  k.  T.  15672, 

CC-31.  a.  Ex.  675-A,  T.  7349;  23377. 

CC-32.  a.  Ex.  675-A,  T.  12023, 
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'  lltar^ion  oT  tHo  Asiatic  nations.  * 

t 

(3)  Asiatic  autarchy, 

•  f 

(4)  Attack  Britain  an^l  hor  Ooninlons, 

(5)  Inporlalization  of  East  Asia. 

'  (6)  Establishriunt  of  a  state  union  in  Asia, 

CC-34,  Ho  was  a  loader  and  pornanont  director 
of  the  Imorial  Rule  Assistance  Association  and  was 

n. 

responsible  for  the  publication  of  Talyo  Dai  Nippon. 

'■  CC-35.  HASHIMOTO  perjured  hinsolf  when 

Cl* 

questioned  by  one  of  the  prosecutors  prior  to  trial. 

CC-36,  It  is  apparent  that  in  the  critical 
years  between  1936  and  1941  HASHIMOTO  waar  urr^inr;  the 
use  of  force  to  destroy  the  status  quo;  recomendod 
resort  to  force  to  create  for  Japan  nore  territory 
(slnllar  to  Hitler’s  seizure  of  so-called  "Lebensraun" ) , 
a.nd  stir.ulated  lawless  and  aq'^resslve  jirosecUtion  by 
force  of  Japan's  desire  for  world  leadership.  His 
pronouncenents  were  inflajanatory  and  willfully  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arouse  the  flchtinr;  spirit  of  those  who  road 
or  listened.  The  denands  r.ade  by  H/.SHI1J0T0  v;ore  in 
total  disregard  of  JvOpan's  oblinations  as  a  nenber  of-^ 
the  corinunity  of  nations,  and  in  disregard  of  her 
duties  under  international  treaties,  aareemonts  and 

CC-33.  a.T.  15680-1. 

CC-34.  a.  Ex.  2188,  T.  15674.  . 

CC-35.  a.  T.  15682-6. 
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r.ssurr.ncos  to  v;hich  sho  wr.s  r.  ijr.rty.  It  cm  bu  snlc! 
thrA  MSHIMOTO  :.ircctot’.  public  opinion  to  violr'.to  . 
such  tror.tios,  ar.-roononts  o.nC.  r.ssurcricos,  c.nC.  th-t  his 
pruvious  conduct  fitto::  into  thu  chr.rcctor  ho  assunod 
as  ono  of  tho  conspirators  to  \7ar;o  unlawful  wars  of 
-f^rrossion,  for  tho  purpose  of  military,  naval, 
political  anc’.  cconor.ic  I’.onlnation  by  Japan, 

•  *.  ** 

CC-37.  Tho  c’-ofonso  tostinony  nay  be  briefly 

surn’arlzecZ  as  follows  s 

"The  witness  OBATA  attor’ptoc’.  to  show  that 

the  shellinr.  of  tho  "LrAyblrcV  in  Deconbor,  1937, 
was  a  nistako  I’-Uo  to  fo^ -y  weather  con^.ltlons.  This 
testimony  is  noCato-.:  by  tho  testimony  -ivon  by 
HASHIilOTO  hir^self ,  in  which  ho  statoA  that  his  orders 
were  to  sink  all  vessels  procoo  ■’.inf’  towarC  Nanklnc 

Cm  • 

without  rpaar-i,  to. jiajLipmU tz • 

The  \;itnuss  OGAVJA’s  tostinony  as  to  the  pure 
purposes  of  tho  Dai  Nippon  Soinonto  anC  tho  Dal  Nippon 

Sekisokai,  is  nocatof.  by  tho  avowed  purpose  of 

c  • 

those  societies,  as  appears  hereinbefore. 

The  tostinony  of  fh'.SHinOTO  anounts  to  a 
r.encral  denial  by  the  accused  of  lia.vinc;  fny  part  in 

CC-37.  a.  T.  15678-9. 

b.  T.  28783. 

c.  T.  15680-1, 


A  , 

al:  fj 
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the  Mnnchurip.n  InciCont  or  of  nlrjinlnr,  or  forr.ontinf» 

?. f^f’resslve  His  tcstlviony  is  nor.r.toC,  cis  appears 

fron  his  writings  anc’.  spoochos  oxtonCinG  throunh  the 
period  fron  1929  to  1941.  Furthornoro,  as  hereinabovo 
Mentioned,  the  accused  is  a  self-confessed  perjuror, 
so  t  hat  little  credence  nay  bo  niven  to  his  affidavit 


in  his  ovjn  behalf. 
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CC-38.  The  testimony  of  the  defense  witness, 
OBaTA,  further  shows  that  HASHIMOTO  was  guilty  of 
murder,  as  ‘appears  from  the  following: 

"14.  Since  one  death  had  resulted  from  the 
shelling,  the  Captain  of  the  British  ship  asked  us  to 
attend  the  funeral  service.  V/e  sent  one  representative 

to  this  funeral  service.  This  was  held  at  the  public 

a. 

hall." 

j  CC-39.  The  testimony  of  HASHIMOTO  in  connec- 

'  tion  with  the  shelling  of  the  British  ship  "Ladybird" 

!  on  or  about  the  10th  of  December,  1937,  to  the  effect 
I  •  a. 

I  that  the  shooting  was  by  mistake  due  to  the  dense  fog, 

is  contradicted  by  an  excerpt  from  the  interrogation  of 

b. 

HASHIMOTO  of  17  January  194-6,  wherein  he  stated  that 
his  orders  were  to  sink  all  vessels  proceeding  toward 
Nanking  without  regard  to  nationality,  and  that  after  the 

I  \ 

fog  lifted,  at  about- 1000  hours,  he  started  shelling 

four  ships,  one  of  which  was  the  Ladybird,  The  same 

c. 

excerpt  contradicts  the  testimony  of  OBATA,  Minoru, 
wherein  he  stated  that  the  shelling  of  the  Ladybird  took 

olace  "before  dawn  and  not  yet  light,"  and  furthermore 

d . 

the  excerpt  from  the  interrogation  of  HASHIMOTO  contra¬ 
dicts  the  statement  made  by  OBATA  as  to  the  contents  of 

(OC-38.  a.  T.  28772. 

a.  T.  28796.  b.  Ex.  3846,  T.  3818I. 

c.  T.  28769-70.  d.  IPS  Doc.  3356.) 
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the  order  from  Lieutenant  General  YAKAGAWA. 

(A  portion  of  the  summation,  which 
v^as  not  read,  is  as  follows;) 

■  CC-40.  H/.SHIM0T0's  guilt  of  the  offenses 
charged  is  established  as  incidated  below; 


Count  1  -  Paragraphs  CC-14, 
CC-19,  CC-21,  CC-22,  CC-23, 
CC-29,  CC-30,  CC-31,  CC-32, 
Count  2  -  Paragraphs  CC-16, 
CC-23,  CC-24,  CC-25,  CC-31, 
Count  3  -  Paragraphs  CC-16, 
CC-23,  CC-24,  CC-25,  CC-31, 
Count  4  -  Paragraphs  CC-14, 
CC-19,  CC-21,  CC-22,  CC-23, 
CC-29,  CC-30,  CC-31,  CC-32, 
Count  5  -  Paragraphs  CC-28, 
Count  6  -  Paragraphs  CC-16, 
CC-23,  CC-25,  CC-28,  CC-29, 
Count  7  -  Paragraphs  CC-29, 
Count  8  '-  Paragraphs  CC-26, 
CC-32,  CC-33. 

Count  9  "  Paragraphs  CC-29, 
Count  10,  Paragraphs  CC-29, 
Count  11  -  Paragraph  CC-33. 


cc-15. 

CC-16, 

CC-17, 

CC-18, 

CC-24, 

CC-25, 

CC-27, 

CC-28, 

CC-33. 

CC^17, 

CC-18, 

CC-21, 

CC-22, 

CC-32, 

CC-33. 

CC-17, 

CC-18, 

CC-21, 

CC-22, 

CC-32, 

CC-33. 

CC-15, 

CC-16, 

CC-17, 

CC*18 

CC-24, 

CC-25, 

CC-26, 

CC-28 

CC-33. 

• 

CC-29, 

CC-30, 

CC-31. 

CC-17, 

CC-18, 

CC-19, 

CC-20 

CC-31, 

CC-32,' 

CC-33. 

CC-30, 

CC-31, 

CC-33. 

CC-28, 

CC-29, 

CC-30, 

CC-31 

CC-30, 

CC-31, 

CC-33. 

CC-30, 

CC-31, 

CC-33. 
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Count  12  -  Paragraphs  CC-31» 
Count  13  -  Paragraphs  CC-31, 
Count  14  -  Paragraphs  CC-29, 
Count  15  -  Paragraphs  CC-29j 
Count  16  -  Paragraphs  CC-29, 
Count  17  -  Paragraphs  CC-14, 
CC-2P.,  CC-29,  CC-31,  CC-33. 
Count  18  -  Paragrai)hs.CC-l6, 
CC-23,  CC-28,  CC-29,  CC-32, 
Count  19  -  Paragraphs  CC-25, 
CC-31,  CC-32,  CC-33. 

Count  27  -  Paragraphs  CC-16, 
CC-23,  CC-25,  CC-26,  CC-28, 
CC-33. 

Count  28  -  Paragraphs  CC-25, 
CC-31,  CC-32,  CC-33. 

Count  29  -  Paragraphs  CC-30, 
Count  30  -  Paragraphs  CC-30, 
Count  31  "  Paragraphs  CC-28, 
Count  32  -  Paragraphs  CC-29, 
Count  34  -  Paragraphs  CC-29, 
Count  45  -  Paragraph  CC-26. 
Count  54  -  Paragraphs  CC-I6, 
CC-21,  CC-22,  CC-23,  CC-24, 
Count  55  -  Paragraphs  CC-I6, 


CC-33. 

CC-33. 

CC-30,  CC-31,  CC-33. 

CC-30,  CC-31,  CC-33. 

CC-30,  CC-31,  CC-33. 

CC-15,  CC-18,  CC-19,  CC-23 

CC-17,  CC-18,  CC-19,  CC-20, 

CC-33. 

CC-26,  CC-28,  CC-29,  CC-30, 

CC-17,  CC-18,  CC-19,  ■CC-20, 
CC-29,  CC-30,  CC-31,  CC-32, 

CC-26,  CC-28,  CC-29,  CC-30, 

CC-31. 

CC-31,  CC-33. 

CC-29,  CC-30,  CC-31,  CC-33. 
CC-30,  CC-31,  CC-33. 

CC-30,  CC-31,  CC-33. 

CC-17,  CC-18,  CC-19,  CC-20, 
CC-28,  CC-29,  CC-30,  CC-33. 
CC-17,  CC-18,  CC-19,  CC-20, 


.  t'  -  •i*'*  L 
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XT^r,  CC-22,  CC-23,  CC-297  CC-30,  cc-33. 

It®.  WOOLV/ORTH;  I  omit  paragraph  40  and  pass  tc 
page  19,  section  VI,  paragraph  41: 

VI,  Hi’.SHIMOTO' 3  Guilt  under  the  Charges, 

CC-41.  As  for  HASHIMOTO’s  guilt  under  Counts 
1-5,  inclusive,  6-17,  Inclusive,  I8,  19,  and  27-32, 
inclusive,  which  generally  embrace  the  waging  of  wars 
of  aggression.  Parts  III,  IV  and  V  herein  show  how  he 
was  an  instigator  of  plans  and  schemes  for  the  renovatio 
of  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  using  a  revitalized  military 
power  for  purposes  of  aggression  and  expansion.  It  was 
no  coincidence  that  the  policies  he  so  strenuously  ad¬ 
vocated,  namely,  war  with  Britain  and  lanerica,  a  move¬ 
ment  south  having  in  view  a  Greater  East  Asia  under 

Japan* s .domination,  an  alliance  with  Germany,  and  ex- 
✓ 

tinction  of  Chinese  sovereignty  by  destruction  of  the 
Chiang  government  were  in  fact  carried  out  or  attempted. 
These  policies  were  likewise  the  policies  of  the  other 
conspirators,  who  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  plan  to  Impose  its  will  by  force  on  those 
who  refused  to  consent. 

CC-42,  The  absurdity  of  the  claim  by  H/iSHI- 
KOTO  that  Japan  needed  more  and  more  living  space  for 
its  millions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Japan,  from  1929 
to  194^1,  already  had  possession  of  Korea  and  Formosa,  and 
also  had  control  of  Manchuria,  It  was  not  territory  the 
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Japanese  militarists  were  after.  It  was  enslavement  of 
the  iisiatic  world  for  Japan’s  announced  destiny  to  bring 
the  whole  world  under  one  roof,  the  roof  of  Japan  (Hakkc 

•  b  * 

Ichiu  explained  by  IJASHIMOTO;  by  MATSUOKA;  ’  by 

c  • 

TOJO;^  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Tripartitfe 
®act;  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Greater  East 

Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere;  *  and  defined.  *) 

As  for  Il/,SHIM0T0's  guilt  under  Counts 
45-47,  inclusive,  and  54-55,  inclusive,  relating  to 
murder  and  mistreatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  civil¬ 
ians,  outside  of  the  shelling  of  the  Ladybird,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  by  his  inflammatory  language  in  the 
incitement  of  violence  he  helped  produce  the  mental 
state  of  those  who  fought  the  "holy  war,"  to  resort  to 
any  extreme  to  bring  about  the  much  desired  victory. 
Cruelty  can  well  be  said  to  be  a  by-product  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  hatred  against  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
fomented  by  H;.SHIM0T0,  and  having  as  its  objective  con¬ 
tempt  for  those  who  stood  in  the  way.  Viewed  from  that 
angle,  H/.SHir!0T0  is  responsible  on  the  theory  prevail¬ 
ing  in  torts,  that  he  who  is  the  proximate  cause  if 

responsible  for  all  damages  normally  arising  therefrom, 

(CC-42.  a.  T.  3535-6, 

b.  T.  3491. 

c.  T.  10306. 

d.  T.  6409 

e.  T.  12215. 

_  f.  T^:9645.)  _  ___ 
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The  murders,  the  mistreatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilians  were  incident  to  Hi'.SHIMOTO's  challenge  to 
Japan  to  fight  a  war  for  supremacy.  The  crimes  that 
resulted  were  a  concomitant  of  the  drastic  actions  he 
recommended. 

Mr.  Sutton  will  address  the  Tribunal. 

!IF. .  SUTTON:  May  it  please  the  Tribunal; 

H.:TA,  SHLTlfROKU  -  SUia-L'.TIOK 

DD-1.  IL;TA,  Shunroku,  is  charged  on  Counts 
1  -  17,  incclusive,  19,  25  -  32,  inclusive,  34  -  36, 
inclusive,  and  44-55,  inclusive,  in  the  Indictment. 

DD-2.  We  shall  briefly  sketch  his  career  and 
the  point  out  the  evidence  which  shows  his  part  in  the 
overall  conspiracy  of  planning  and  waging  wars  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  in  the  component  parts  of  the  conspiracy.  It 
is  our  position  that  H/.T..  was  at  all  times  a  militarist  - 
one  of  the  clique  which  set  and  kept  Japan  on  the  road  to 


war. 


I.  SICETCH  OF  CAr'.EER. 


DD-3.  Hi'.TA  was  born  26  July  1879.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  Military  Academy  in  1900,  he  rose  through 
successive  ranks  in  the  Army  to  become  Major-General  in 
1926.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  made  two  official  trips 
to  Europe,  once  residing  in  Germany  for  the  investigation 
of  military  affairs,  and  two  official  trips  to  China. 
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•cucrtors  General  Staff,  and  on  the  staff  of  e 

Veneral  Staff.  ..  1  Auoast  1931  he  «as  appoln  ^ 

3  leutenant  General  and  inspector  of  artillery,  contin 
.leuxenan  a.  10^:1  when  he  became 

Lng  in  this  position  until  August,  93 

From  Dt-'C ember,  1935 » 

^o^ander  of  ih.  14th  Division.  . 

oe  rhief  of  the  /.rmy  iair 
to  August,  -.C3C,  he  served  as  Chic ^ 

Force  Headiuerters,  and  from  tUg  ,  ^ 

1937,  as  Ccsmandcrof.  .  on  2^  August  1937 

1937  hs  hecamo  Hilltary  Councilor,  an 

l'-^' *  ~  THiitarv  Education, 

he  PCS  appointed.  Inspector  General  of 

serti tP  concurrently  in  this  position  and  as  7 

notR  During  his  tenure  of 

„„  *  ».  —  «•""  ■ ' 

Vi  T.  Iqi7  named  Cabinet  Councilor. 

and  in  December,  1937, 

14  February  1938  until  15  December  1938, 

,  ,  of  the  central  China  Expeditionary  Force.  Immed 
mander  of  the  Councilor,  serving 

lately  thereafter,  he  became  J 

¥^1  ?*)  ^'aY  1939 1  when  he  was  app 
until  25  tel  1939,  . 

«  Kc.  vinq  l-^inistor  of  «ar  m 

the  Emperor,  he  was  Lin  tenure  in  this 

and  in  the  suceccdingVChAl  cablet 
position  extending  from  30  -ugust  93 
„a  was  immediately  thereafter  appointed  Ullta  y 
..  in  the  2nd  KCNOYE  Cabinet  and  ccntinue 

councilor  in  Commander-in-chief  of 

position  until  ho  was  appointed  o  _ 
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Expeditionary  Forces  in  China,  in  v/hich  capacity  he 
served  from  1  March  1941  until  22  November  1944.  In 
June  1944  he  was  awarded  the  special  title  of  Field 
Marshal,  and  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Field  * 
Marshals  and  Admirals.  On  22  November  1944,  he  again 
became  Inspector  General  of  Military  Education,  and  on 

a, 

7  April  1945,  Commander-in-Chic-f  of  the  2nd  Army  Corps. 
II.  ACTIVITIES  PRIOR  TO  AUGUST  1937  -  PLANS 
j  FOR  AGGRESSIVE  WAR. 

I  DD-4.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Manchurian 

I 

Incident,  HtiTA,  as  Chief  of  the  First  Department  of  the 

a. 

Headquarters  General  Staff,  gave  instructions  to 
Colonel  SUZUKI,  Shigeyasu,  in  March,  1931,  for  an 
inspection  tour  in  Manchuria  and  Korean  areas.  Ho 
directed  that  special  consideration  be  given  the  strateg¬ 
ic  advantages  in  operational  plans  alreadj'^  prepared  be-  ' 

I 

tween  the  use  of  the  western  line  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  | 
Railway  and  the  Szepingkai-Taonan  Railway  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  main  Japanese  forces.  HATA  further 
directed  that  consideration  be  given  and  report  made 
concerning  the  airports  in  Manchuria.  The  report  of 
Colonel  SUZUKI  submitted  in  Hay,  1931j  in  response  to 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  HiiTA,  shows 

clearly  that  plans  v/cre  being  prepared  for  aggressive 
(PP-3.  a.  Ex.  106,  T.  701-7.) 

-M)-4.  -anr-Ex^l06»  T«  701;-) - — - - - -  — 
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action  against  the  U.&.S.K.  SUZUKI  rccomniended  that  in 
the  present  plan  of  operation  the  19th  Division  should 
be  concentrated  for  use  at  Fushun  and  that  the-  principal 
aim  regarding  the  ..rmy  forces  in  the  Maritime  Province 
was  to  land  on  the  coast  cast  of  Vladivostock,  thus 
facilitating  the  operation  by  the  Manchurian  Army  in 
occupying  the  eastern  line  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way  and  the  advance  of  the  Japanese  forces  in  the  area 

b. 

north  of  Nicholsk-Ussuzisk. 

DD-5.  In  recognition  of  his  meritorious, 
services  rendered  in  the  Manchurian  Incident  of  1931- 

1934,  H;.TA  was  decorated  on  29  April  1934  with  the  First 

a . 

Order  of  Merit  with  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
III.  Hi'.TA  WAGES  W/xR  IN  CHINA. 

DD-6.  Hi.TA's  first  period  of  waging  war  in 
China  falls  into  tv;o  divisions:  (a)  his  acts  and 
responsibility  as  Military  Councilor  and  Inspector 
General  of  Military  Education  from  August,  1937,  to 
February,  1938,  and  (b)  his  acts  and  responsibility  while 
Commander  of  the  Central  China  Expeditionary  Forces  from 
February,  1938,  to  December,  1938. 

i..  Military  Councilor  and  Inspector  General  of 
Military  Education 

DD-7.  Within  less  than  one  month  of  the  out- 

(BPr^.b.Fx.  691-A,  T.  7438;  Ex.  699,  T.  7501. 

DD-'?.a.Fx.  106,  T.  7P^.1  _ : _ . . 
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Freak  of  hostilities  at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  in  China  j 

1  on  7  July  1937,  H/vTA  was,  on  2  August  1937*  recalled 

2  'from  the  Command  of  the  Formosan  Army  and  appointed 

a.  i 
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lUlitary  Councilor.  It  was  then  his  duty  and  respons¬ 
ibility  to  advise  the  Cabinet  on  military  matters.  The 

Japanese ’Army  continued  to  overrun  North  China,  and  on  < 

b . 

13  August  1937,  hostilities  broke  out  at  Shanghai. 

DD-8.  At  this  crucial  stage,  HATA  was,  on  26  ! 

August  1937,  appointed  to  the  politically  powerful  post 

of  Inspector  General  of  ?:ilitc4ry  Education  and  continued 

a. 

to  serve  concurrently  as  Military  Councilor.  Japan 
rapidly  extended  the  area  of  conflict  and  increased  its  i 
forces  in  China.  By  the  end  of  September,  the  League  of 
Nations  found  that  under  the  protection  of  thirty-eight 
Japanese  warships,  an  estimated  100,000  Japanese  rein- 

I 

forcement  had  landed  and  Japanese  military  forces  had 
moved  into  the  Yangtze  Valley,  Nanking,  and  the  interior 
of  China  had  been  bombed,  and  the  Chinese  coast  blockaded 


b. 


19 

20 
21 
22 
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23 


by  the  Japanese  Fleet.  The  Chinese  estimated  that  by 
the  end  of  September,  1937,  there  were  over  350,000  Japa¬ 
nese  troops  in  China,  and  defense  v/itness  TAKAK/i, 
Shinichi,  stated  that  by  the  end  of  October,  Japan  had 

(DD-7.  a.  Ex.  106,  T.  702. 

b.  Ex.  58,  T.  3305. 

DD-8.  a.  Ex.  lOfc,  T.  702. 

b.  Ex.  58,  T.  3305-6. 
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fifteen  divisions  in  China.  Before  the  end  of  1937, 

Nanking,  tho  capital  of  China,  had  fallen.  The  orgy  of 
crime  and  violence  k.  »#n  as  the  "Rape  of  Nanking"  was 
at  its  height,  and  tho  capitals  of  each  of  six  provinces 
of  China,  viz:  Chahar,  Hopei,  Suiyuan,  Shansi,  Chekiang, 

and  Shantung,  had  been  captured  and  were  occupied  by  the 

d. 

Japanese  armed  forces. 

B.  commando r-in-Chlef  of  Central  China  /■ 
Expeditionary  Force.  ' 

DD-9.  Uovlng  from  the  position  of  Military 
Councilor,  where  he  advised  concerning  military  oper¬ 
ations,  and  that  of  Inspector  General  of  Military  Edu¬ 
cation,  where  he  not  only  prepared  Japanese  troops  for 
military  operations,  but  as  a  member  of  the  "Big  Three," 
controlled  the  appointment  of  V/ar  Minister,  and  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  and  to  destroy  Cabinets,  H/iTA,  on  14 
February  1938,  took  over  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  in 

China  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Central  China  Expedi- 

a. 

tionary  Forces.  Tho  broader  purposes  of  Japan's  acts 
in  China  were  beginning  to  be  revealed.  No  longer  could 
Japan  conceal  her  true  intentions • in  China  under  the 
guise  of  "localizing  the  incident." 

DD-10.  Flushed  with  victory  in  December,  1937, 

(DD-8.  e,,Ex.  2488,  T.  20685. 

d*.  Ex.  254,  T.  3430. 

DD-9.  a.  Ex.  I06,  T.  701.) 


and  seeking  to  consolidate  the  results  of  its  undeclared 
war  against  China,  the  Japanese  Government,  in  which  HATA 
then  held  a  strategic  position,  offered  so-called  peace 

terms  to  China,  These,  if  accepted,  would  have  made  of 

a, 

China  a  satellite  of  Japen.  These  terms  were  sub¬ 
mitted  through  Germany  and  the  reply  demanded  in  no  event 
.  .  b. 

later  than  10  January  1938.  On  11  January  1938  Janan 

reiterated  the  terms,  adding  that  in  the  event  China 

failed  to  accent,  Japan  would  destroy  the  Central  Govem- 

'  c. 

ment  of  China  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  new  regime. 

On  13  January  1938,  China  asked  about  .the  new  conditions; 
d.  c.  ,  ■ 

on  14  January  1938  Japan  decided,  and  on  l£  January 

1938  Premier  KONOYL  announced  to  the  world  that  Japan 

would  no  longer  deal  with  the  National  Government  of 

China,, but  would  seek  the  establishment  and  development 


of  a  new  government  in  China,  Those  who  wanted  an  all 
out  war  against  China  had  prevailed.  The  conspiracy 

was  moving  with  increased  tempo.  On  14  February  1938, 

g* 

HATi.  assumed  command  in  China, 


DD-11.  When  Hi’vTA  assumed  command  of  the  Central 


Chi/ia  Ixpcditionary  Forces  on  14  February  1938,  he  knew 
that  .\e  was  engaging  in  a  war  against  China.  In  his 

(DD-IO.  a.  F,x.- 270,  T.  3619-20;  Ex.  3260,  T.  29702-3.  . 

b.  Ex.  270,  T.  3620. 

c.  Ex.  3264,  T.  29844.  d.  Ex.  486-C,  T.  5987-8 
e.  Ex.  2260,  T.  16223,  22055-6; 

F.x.  3340,  T.  30338-9. 


interrogation  he  stated:  ''Although  it  actually  was  a  war, 

all  they  ever  considered  it  was  a  Chinese  Incident. 

a . 

Actually,  it  was  a  war."  The  defense  claim  that  H/vTA's 

duties  v;ere  "negative  duties,"  merely  to  maintain  peace 

and  order  in  the  triangle  between  Shanghai,  Nanking, ^ 
b.  f 

and  Hangchow,  was  not  berne  out  by  their  witness, 

KAWABE,  Masakazu.  On  cross-examination  he  admitted  .that 
the  extensive  military  operations  conducted  by  H/iTA  as 
Commandcr-in-Chief  of  the  Central  China  Expeditionary 
Forces y  which  included  the  battle  of  Talerhchuang,  the 
capture  of  Hsuchow,  the  campaign  resulting  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Wuchang,  and  the  fall  of  Hankow,  were  neither  ' 

"negative"  nor  "inactive"  duties.  Ho  then  added  that 

c  #  ^ 

these  were  new  duties  assigned  to  Hi.TA. 


fDD-ll.  a.  Fx.  256,  T.  34-51.  .  _ 

b.  Ex.  2479-A,  T.  21698. 

c.  T.  21713.) 
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DD-12.  HATA  did  not  Ion?  remain  in  tho  tri¬ 
angle  zone  connecting  Nanking,  Hangchow  and  Shanghai. 

On  19  Taj^  1938  hi?  forces  captured  Heuchow;  on  6  June 
Kaifenc,  the  capital  of  Honan  Province,  fell  into  his 
hands.  On  27. June,  f'atang  was  captured;  on  25  July,  Kiu- 
king  was  captured;  on  12  October,  olnyang  fell  to 
the  troops  under  HATA' s  Command;  and  his  crowning  • 

accomplishment  as  Commander-In-Chief  of  the  Central 

*  • 

China  'Expeditionary  Forces  was  the  fall  of  Kankow  on 

25  October  1938.  Even  with  that  he  did  not- cease  the 

penetration  of  China,  and  on  11  November  1938,  his 

&  • 

forces  captured  Yeyang.  Further  light  is  shed  on  . 
t)ne  size  and, extent  of  those  operations  by  the  state- 
nent  of’ FATA  in  his  interrogation  that  the  tropp.s  which’ 
were  reinforced  to  him  from  the  North  China  Army  prior 
to  the  Hankow  campaign  were  ''about  3C0,000  or  400,000** 

and  that  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 

b. 

Hankow  consumed  five  months . 

—  I 

DD-13.  The  fall  of  Hankov/  was  the  high-water 
mark  of  th4t  period  of  Japan's  undeclared  war  in 

t 

China.  HATA  had  all  but  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
the  conspirators .  Ten  days  later,  on  3  November  1938, 
the  Japanese  Government  issued  a  statement  reciting 

DD-12.  a.  Ex.  254,  T.  3^30-2 
b.  TEx.  256,  T.  3443-8 


that  the  Amy  hfd  captured  Kwantung,  hankow  and  '^chang; 
had  overcome  the  important  district?  of  China;  had  re¬ 
duced  the  National  Government  of  China  to  a  local 
d  • 

regime.'  ^  Tt  boasted  that  operation?  would  continue 
until  the  National  Government  of  China  wp?  "completely 
annihilated."  Tt  affirmed  that  what  Japan  sought  was 
the  establishment  of  a  new  order  in  ^art  Asia.  "This  is 
really  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  present  expedi¬ 
tion,"  and  to  accomplish  this  it  was  essential! to  link 
Japan,  kanchukuo  and  China.  Janan  demanded  that  China 
take  her  own  share  in  the  task  of  establishing  a  new 
order  in  ’^ast  Asia. 


011-14.  ^^avlng  completed  the  task  (as  the 

I 

conspirators  believed)  of  substantially  destroying  the 

I  ■, 

National  Government  of  China,  HATA,  on  15  December  1938 

was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  Compander- in-Chlef  of  the 

Central  China  Ixpedltionary  Forces,  and  on  the  same  day 

v/a?  brought  again  into  the  inner  (Circles  of  Government 

•  a. 

as  J'illtary  Councilor.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
( 

HATA'?  act?  in  China  during  this  period,  it  might  be 

I 

fitting  to  mention  two  points:  (1)  atrocities  at  Fankow 
anti  (2)  HATA's  responsibility  for  the  handling  oi*  opium 
and  narcotics  in  the  occupied  portions  of  Chine. 
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1.  Atrocities  at  Hankow 
DD-1^.  ?Tr.  A.  A.  Dorrance,  Manager  of  the 
ntrndard  Oil  Company  at  Hankow,  testified  that  In 
October  193S,  he  saw  Japanese  soldiers  kicking  captured 
Chinese  soldiers  Into  the  Yangtze  River  and  shooting 
those  who  came  to  the  surface.  He  further  testified  • 
that  he  saw  on  the  streets  of  Hanko?/,  "Chinese  men 

dressed  In  Chinese  gowns  with  their  hands  wired  behind 

a. 

them,  and  they  had  been  shot  ..." 

DD-16.  Obviously  impressed  by  this  testimony, 
the  T'efense  produced  a  number  of  witnesses.  ’  ?!any  of 
these  testified  as  to  the  military  operations  preced¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  Hankow.  Oome  testified  that  the  city 
of  Hankow  remained  quiet  following  its  capture  and  that 
only  a  small  force  entered  the  city.  Most  of  them  also 
testified  either  that  they  did  not  see  any  acts  of 
violence  or  did  not  believe  that  there  were  any' atroci¬ 
ties  committed  by  the  Japanese  troops  at  Hankow,  that 
the  occupation  of  the  city  was  so  tranquil  that  there 

was.no  possibility  for  plunder,  rape  and  murder.  Rome 

'  a. 

testified  that  they  saw  no  corpses  in  the  city. 

Certain  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  HATA's  Head- 

I 

quarters  Issued  orders  to  maintain  strict  military 

■DD-15.  a.  T.  3392-6 
P-D-16.  a.  Ex.  2559,  T.  21,642 
2553,  T.  21,601 

- 'bcr-2555,  T.  21,-612 - 
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discipline.”  Al'iANO  testified  that  KATA  al^vays  advocated 
the  three  principles,  ''Don't  burn,  don't  vlolete,  don't 

loot,"  and  that  his  policy  had  olv/ays  been,  "Defeat 

b. 

Chlr.ng,  but  love  his  people."  r«everal  testified 

that  the  troops  under  their  command  comralted  no  acts 

c. 

of  violence  and  that  by  the  first  of  November  the 
city  had  returned  to  normalcy.  One  witness  testified 
that  many  Chinese  corpses  '.ere  dumped  into  the  Yangtze 

River  because  of  the  cholera  epidemic  raping  through- 

d. 

out  the  city.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  the 

determination  between  positive  evidence  by  Dorrance 

/ 

who  testified  os  to  whet  he  saw,  snd  negative  evidence 
of  other  witnesses  who  'state  that  in  the  parts  of  the 
city  visited  by  them  they  did  not  v/ltness  atrocities, 
or  who  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  atrocities  could 
not%  have  been  committed  by  the  troops  under, their  com¬ 
mands.  N 

DD-17.  In  considering  this  question  it  is 
v/ell  to  bear  in  mind  th^t  the  troops  under  KATA' s 
command  throughout  .the  entire  period  of  his  campaign 
in  China  in  193B,  were  destroying,  looting  and  dese¬ 
crating  the  properties  of  neutral  nations,  as  v/ell  as 

DD-16.  b.  ^x.  2%4,  T.  21,749 

c.  2551,  T.  21,592 

"X.  2567,  T.  21,771 

d.  Ry.  2556,  T.  21,619 
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entering  their  homes  and  killing  their  citizens.  Am¬ 
bassador  Grew,,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Government, 

‘  a  • 

made  repeated  protests  to  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office. 
Instances  of  these  protests  included:  26  .’'arch  1938, 
the  continuing  occupation  by  Japanese  forces  of  Ameri¬ 
can  T’isslonary  property  in  f^hanghai  and  the  occupation 
and  looting  of  other  American  T^lss ionary  Property  at 
Changshu:  Chang chow:  Chingklang;  Liwhe;  Nanking;  Nan- 
schiangf  Quinsan;  Shanghai;  Suchow;  Sungklang;  ^'ang- 

chow;  and  Tishih;  and  other  points  in  four  different 

b  • 

provinces  in  China.  28  June  1938,  the  attack  on 
American  Missionary  property  at  Plngtu  in  Shangtung 
Province  and  the  wounding  of  the  occupants.  *  31 

October,  the  wounding  and  killing  of  Kraerlcan  nationals 
in  China  and  the  destruction  of  American  property. 

21  November  1938,  the  continued  outrages  by  Japanese 
trnops  against  American  citizens  and  property  in  China, 
including  desecration  of  the  /merican  flag.  *  These 
continuing  reports  of  the  acts  of  troops  under  FATA* s'” 
command  against  the  persons  and  properties  of  a  neutral 

T.9523  981,  T.  9855 

S-  973;  T.  9534 

976,  T.9540  Fx.  983,  T.  9557 

Ex.  980,  T.9554  Fx.  986,  1.  9562 

b.  ’"x.  971,  T.  9503 

c.  Fx.  980,  T.  9554 

d.  Fx.  983,  T.  9557 

e.  Fx.  986,  T.  9562 
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country  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  the  testimony 
of  an  eye  witness  that  atrocities  were  committed  by 
these  same  troops  against  the  persons*  and  properties 
of  Chinese  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
difficult  to  believe,  as  one  defense  witness  testified, 
that  HATA's  policy  was  ‘Tefeat  Chlang,  but  love  his 

I . 

people." 

2.  HATA's  Responsibility  for  Opium  and  ^?arcotic^ 
pr  -18.  SATOMI  testified  that  he  was  engaged 
in  1938  by  ohe  Special  Service  Department  under  the 
China  F.xpeditlonei*^;,  Force  in  Shanghai  to  handle  the 
sale  of  opium  and  that  for  from  six  to  eight  months  he 
sold  opium  for  the  Special  Service  Department,  and 

thereafter  he  continued  in  the  same  position  under  the 

a. 

direction  of  the  China  Affairs  Board.  He  further 

0 

testified  that  the  profit^:  to  the  Special ‘Service  Or¬ 
gan  and  the  China  Affairs  Board  out  of  the  first  one 

thousand  chests  of  opium  which  he  handled  for  them 

b. 

amounted  to  about  $20,000,000,000.  The  Defense 

I 

attempted  to  rebut ‘this  evidence  by  the  witness  KAWABE,  ' 

I 

Hasakazu.  His  testimony  is  conflicting  and  contra¬ 
dicting.  He  testified  that  after  the  China  Affairs 

Board  was  founded,  political  and  economic  affairs  pre- 
DD-17.  f.  2564,  T.  21,7^9 
DD-1^.  a.  T.  4882-3 
b.  T.  4885 
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vlously  handled  by  the  ronui^andorrln-Chlef  v/ero  trans¬ 
ferred  to  it,  and  that  until  it  was  established  the 
Special  Service  Organization  actually  bandied  those 
in  every  place  upon  the  request  of  the  Chinese  nuthorl- 
tlos.  iifter  admitting  that  the  Special  'Service  organi¬ 
zations  v/ore  under  the  conarend  of  HAT/.,  ho  stated 
.  that  the  China  Expeditionary  I’orco  had  nothing  to  do 
v/ith  opium,  and  t.hen  makes  the  remarkable  statement, 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Comrander- in- Chief  had  nothing  to 
do  v/lth  the  opium  question,  but  T  not  quite  certain 

bo’’  far  the  Special  Service  Burenu,  or  the  -paclal  Ser-. 

.  c. 

vice  organizations  knew  about  it.  It  is  difficult 

to  understand  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  witness 

that  Hi.TA  had  ni^thing  to  do  v;lth  opium  and  nai'cotlcs 

although  the  Special  Service  Organizations  under  his 

command  -.-ere  in  charge  of  handling  them. 

DD__^.  Gill  testified  that  v/lth  the  Japanese 
Occupation  of  Shanghai,  opium  control  and  supervision 
deter lorated 5  that  in  October  193P«  discus.slons  v.-ere 
held  between  the .Puppet  officials  and  the  Japanese 

f 

mnitpry -authorities  for  the  establishment  of  an  opium 
monopoly;  and  that  in  the  fall  of  1938,  opium  was  openly 
sold  in  Shanghai,  --/ith  Japanese  nationals  taking  a 
c.  Bx.  2479-,.,  21,703-5 
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£t  • 

promlnopt  part  In  the  business.  Or.  Bctes  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  use  of  opium  and  heroin  increased  in 
Nanking  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1938?  that  narcot- 

I 

ics  were  advertised  and  sold  under  permission  of  the 
Puppet  Govornmont;  the  system  providing  for  17^  licensed 
dens  and  30  distribution  stores;  and  that  there  were 

at  least  50,000  persons  using  heroin  in  Nanking  under 

b. 

the  Japanese  occupation.  This  was  in  the  territory 

in  which  HATA's  witnesses  say  that  it  was  KATA' a  sole 

c. 

duty  tc  inalhtnln  peace  and  enforce  law  and  order. 

IV.  !-frLTTiBY  a)ITNCTIJ)n  AND  AIDE-DE-CAMP 
TO  THK  FjyEROR 

a. 

DD-PO.  As  heretofore  mentioned,  KATA  had 
lead  the  Japanese  armed  forces  into  the  very  heart  of 
Ohira.  Fe  and  his  fellow-conspirators  considered  that 

the  National  Government  of  Chine  hod  been  reduced  to  a 

b. 

local  regime.  Having  accomplished. this  purpose, 

larger  and  even  more  imoortant  measures  in  the  carrying 

out  of  the  overall  conspiracy  were  in  the  offing.  It 

is  reasonable  to  infer  that  those  closest  to  the  new 

order  in  *’nrt  Asia  would  seek  the  advice  of  the  one  who 

had  so  successfully  carried  their  banner  through  China. 

^n  15  December  1938,  KATA  was  appointed  as  I'llltary 

DP- 19.  b.  T.  2648-54 

c.  T?x.  2479-;.,  T.  21,698 

DD«20.  ^  DD-lG-13  supra - ^ ^ - — - - - 

b.  Bx.  268,  T.  3^^>4 

^  A  * 
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C. 

'Councilor  in  the  Firpt  TCONOYE  Ccbinet  rnd.  exactly  one 
v;oGk  Inter,  on  2?  December  1938,  Premier  K^NOY^  issued 
p  stateraent  reaffirming  the  purpose  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  completely  destroy  by  force  the  National 
Government  of  China  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish 
a  ne\/  order  in  '^ast  Asia.  In  this  statement  he  said: 
"^’othing  is  more  necessery  for  China  than  to  discard 
her  old  prejudices  and  to  absndon  her  foolish  resistance 

against  Japan  and  her  attitude  in  hanging  on  to  Manchu- 

d . 

kuo . " 

PD--"?!.  ’’ilitary  aggression  in  China  continued.' 
On  26  March  193^  the  Japanese  forces  in  Chinp  cap- 

p. 

tured  Nachang,  the  capital  of  Kisngsi  Province. 

DP~2? .  On  25  May  1936  HATA  was  appointed 
Chief  ..ide-de-Camp  to  the  ^nncror  and  continued  in  this 

position  un'-il  he  was  appointed  I^inister  of  ’far  in  the 

n. 

Cabinet  on  30  x.upust  1939.  The  fact  thst  he  had 
served  p.s  i.ide-de-Camp  an^  v/ould  be  acceptable  to  the 
^mparor,  gave  to  the  conspirators  an  opportunity  to 
hold  at  least  one  of  their  inner  group- in  the  /.BE  Cabi¬ 
net  when  their  plans  had  been  temporarily  frustrated 
by  the  non-aggression  p»'ct  between  Germany  end  Russia, 
.hich  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  HIRANUJLl  Cabinet. 

c.  rvx.  106'. '  T,- 70?  •  D-PP.-a.  n.i?6',  T.*703 

d.  Ex.  268,  T.  3566  -  ’ 

DP- 21V  a. Ex. -254,  T.  3431 _ ^ - 
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THl?:  PR’TTDOT:  will  adjourn  until 

1 

tomorrow  morning  at  nine-thirty. 

2 

(”niereupon,  at  160C,  an  adjourn- 

3 

r^ent  wa‘s  taken'  until  Friday,  20  February 

4  ' 

^  1QA8,  at  0930.) 

•6  .  - - 


